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life of the Homeric age, cortain but one disputed and doubtful alla- 


ston to the art of writing. And once more, a people who had wan- 


dered for ages almost round the Mediterranean, must have acquired 
a stock of geographical information, more extensive and accurate 
than that represented in the poems of Homer, If, for instance, the 
Tonians were conversant with the Delta of the Nile for several] cen- 
turies, ood ns Inte as the time of Shishak, about 050, how could the 
author of the Odyssey place the island of Pharos, which stood close 
tothe Egyptinn coast, a full day's sail away from it?) And what 
shall we say of the “speciosa miracula” which Hornes admires, 
“ Antiphaten, Seyllamque, et cum Cyclope Charyldin?”? How 
could such notions prevail among a people, who had colonized 
western Sicily and western Italy as far up as the Tiber, and even 
wr remoter island ae sprig ee ; 

¢ are aware, e foregoing discussion dora very imperiect 
justice to a theory, the strength of whieh, in its author's own view, 
hes not in a fuw decisive arguments, but in the simple, natural con- 
nection, which it gives to many scattered facts. We wish, also, to ac- 
knowledge, in the fullest manner, the ability and ince with 
which it is supported. We admit that it throws light upon impe 
ant points in Greek antiquity, Woe. cannot, however, h ie eeling, 
Ree Gace not yet made out in its favor, and that it would be 
mnsafe ledge shall it, until further discussion and the progresa of 
ledge have weakened the objections which now present 
meclves, and set the evidence for it ina clearer light, It is just 








Se author with all becom- 
‘ 5 ‘ing modesty. He recognizes the obscurities and. perplexities which 


environ his subject : and: declares that his object in publishing his 
views, is to determine from the Fodaitn they call out, how far he 
ce himself hold fast to them as éatablished truth, His views may 
‘be imperfectly supported by the evidence: but they are not put for- 
ward with that offensive logan, which is perhaps nowhere more 
common than in fields like this, where hardly anything whatever 
ean be known with certainty. 7. H. 


mo) 


the ancient Greek mind, Why then should Athenians, returning to 
that mother country, forget the respect and attachment which the 
had before cherished! why should they forget their original connec- 
tion with a country which lined pow become their own home If in 
everything else the tradition lost its hold upon these primitive lonians, 
sould expect, that it would have retained them in connection 









wide extent of sea-const, we might have expected, that some one at 
lenst would remember a fact so important in its early ro 2 But 
there is no single exception to the general obliviousness, “It has a 
ter extent, indeed, than we have yet noticed; the Cyclades share 
in it, Wf the view of Curtius be true, these islands must have re- 
ceived their Greek population from the East, from Asia Minor. But 
here again tradition is no less distinct and uniform in deel ey 
beginnings of Greek occupancy to colonization from the west, fr 


I will only notice further pid Gane in the early Epic litera- 
ture) which seem: inconsistent with this theory. Almost all critics 
are agreed now in referring the Homeric poems to a date earlier 
than the year 800, They were composed then within two centuries 
from the Ionian Migration, perhaps not more than a century after 
that event. If we were to put the Ionian Migration at about 050, 
and the composition of the [lind and Odyssey at about 850, these 
dates would perhaps as nearly to the collective probabili- 
ties of the case, ns any that could be assigned. Now the remarka- 
ble absence of allusions to Ionia, its places:and people, in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, which does ‘not seem to be fully accounted for by the 
Achsean subjects and Aeolian scenes of those po is natural 
explained by the recent arrival of the lonians in that country. Their 
beginnings in Asia were still matters of historic recollection ; there 
was still a conscious newness about their places and their doin, 
which interposed a wide gulf between them and the ancient tradi 
tions of Achaeans and Dardans. But the theory of Curtius supplies 
an immemorial past for the lonians in i aH thus renders the 
phenomenon in question far more difficn t of explanation. Again, a 
people who had for centuries a aghrries in a career of 
maritime enterprise, competing with them and in y 

lanting ha tradera, must have become familiar wl shewee of 
aa, and or eater would ——s more gecesi the 
fact, already sufficiently perplexing, t t these two long poems, with 
their innumerable wr ssp to everything in the public and private 
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~) The strong point of this theory is the fact of its affording. an ex- 
r alias foc the peculiar position which the Ionians appear to have 
chadin ‘early Greece. The argument may be stated thus, A people 
oscatteredsfar and wide along the sea coast, and found. in the interior 
Sonkyivhere they might have come by following.» river-course back 
ofrom: the sea—such’ a people are not likely to have reached their 
evseats by an overland emigration. ‘The lonians in Greece, then, must * 
have come there by sea; and: in-all- probability from) the east; im- 
mediately from the a islands, remotely from Asin Minor, But 
» it is not likely, that ‘a whole people settled on the Asiatic coast would 
float over the sea in this way, eir wide diffusion in Greece makes 
it probable, that there were successive expeditions, with a considera- 
ble interval! of time from first to last. As they were thus established 
in large numbers and for a long time on. the coast of Asia, itis 
likely that's numerous people remained there, after the last expedi- 
‘ton set sail toward Greeve; enough to maintain themselves in that 
-pesition, outil after the lapse of centuries, they weloomed back their 
“returning brethren from the west, I will. not,stop. te criticise the 
probabilities in this.angument. But 1 must not close without ob- 
serving, that, whatever advantages the theory under consideration 
emay ge usin explaining the early times of Greece, they are not 
ogained without drawback: we encumber ourselves with some new and 
» serious difficulties, One of these has been already alluded to; the 
complete forgetfulness of Greek tradition as to the existance of these 
primitive Tonians of Asia, If the tradition, as our.author holds, has 
| preserved some memory of their names and actiona, it has at any rate 
» forgotten that they were Ionians, This is the more. strange, as the 
national pride of lonians, living and flourishing in the same seats, 
emight naturally have clung with more tenacity to the ancient re-- 
)nown of their ancestors, Why should they give up their own Ce- 
»erops and Danausand Cadmus to the Egyptians and Phoenicians] 
; Why should they remember so much about their early neighbors, 
and nothing about their early selves! Why should they remember 
so much about Dardanians, Phrygians, Lycians, Carians in. western 
Asia, and nothing about. Ionians there? Or why should they re- 
‘member so much about Jonians in Attica and Peloponnesus, and 











hot about that people: im their own. Asin Minor? Why should 
+ people whose forefathers, born onthe same soil, had run a. career 
» efowrle-reaching nectivity and enterprise, forget ita. connection with 


). these forefathers, and’ attach iself Instead. io the distant and -less 
qdistingnished ancestors of a:part.only of, its members? Athens, ac- 
] cording Lo otis: view, Bett the clati ni of an-Asintic mother. So 
» dong as there were Ionians in) Asia, the Athenians. must have looked 
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considerable portion of its citizens in a war with the Carians, it re- 
ceived a large reinforcement from Miletus, headed by a son of Nei- 
leus, the Ionian founder of the latter city, Tasms, then, appears in 

the same class with other Greek cities of Asia, which referred thei 
origin to European Greece: there can be no reason, why it should 

be distinguished from the rest, as furnishing clearer evidence ofa * 
primitive Ionian population in western Asia. 

Curtius argues from the immediate and great prosperity of the set- 
tlements established by the Ionian Migration, that they could not have 
been planted among an alien people, on consts before occupied only 
by barbarians, But the Greek cities of Sicily and Southern Italy 
were founded centuries later in regions where the previous inhabit- 
ants were entirely and unquestionably barbarian: yet, notwithstand- 
ing this original disadvantage, such was their progress, that in the 
time of Xerxes, Hiero of Syracuse was the greatest power in the in- 
dependent Grecian world, and perhaps a match for all others put 

her. And later, we find the Greeks of Sicily maintaining their 
wind, though with difficulty, in a long continued struggic against 
ae auginians, a power which proved almost an overmatch for 
Rome, when mistress of all Italy, Our author evidently feels that 
this parallel progress of the Italiot Greeks tells against his argu- 
ment: and, to weaken its force, asserts that the progress of 
Asiatic Ionians was different and more remarkable in three particu- 
lara, 1, They established o.confederacy of their cities. But the 
want of codperation in the other case serves rather to increase the 
marvel. 2, Thoy developed a civilization more purely Hellenic. This, 
however, may be accounted for by the fact, which probably all would 
admit, that the barbarians of western Asia Minor were much more 
like the Greeks than the barbarians of Southern Italy and pes. 
so that the extraneous influences were more nearly Hellenic in the 
former case than in the latter. Nor does this general similarity of 
Carians, Lycians, Phrygians, &c., to the Greeks require us to sup- 
pose that they had been in previous uninterrupted communication 
with Greeks on the same shores, as our author assumes. He main- 
tains, in fact, that the two sections of the Greek people : 
their essential identity eyeibeandise a separation for centuries by 
the waters of the Aegean. 8. The Tonians of Asia made higher 
attainments in art and literature. ‘True: but would the colonists of 
Sicily have gone higher in these res if on their first landing 
ey had found the island half peopled by their countrymen! Their 
attainments, in fact, if inferior to those of the Tonians, may com- 
pare with the attainments of Dorians and Aeolians in Asia, though 
these latter, as Curtius supposes, had the advantage of settling 
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by the natives of the country ; who may have abandoned them be- 


fore the time of the Ionian colonization ; or, in other instances, may 
have been dispossessed and driven out by the colonists themselves ; 
or, again, may have remained where they were, submitting to the 
pew-comers and fusing with them into one community. 

Again, he urges that the worship of Apollo Didymaeus in his 
sanctunry near Miletus—a worship common to all the Ionians— 
appears in tradition as older than the lanting of the Jonian colony 

in Miletus. In like manner, the Delian sanctuary of Apollo was 
the Mother-sanectuary for all the stations of Apollo-worship in Greeca, 
and must therefore have existed earlier than the Ionian Migration, 
though tradition very distinctly represents the island of Delos as 
having at that time received its Greek population in place of the 
Carians, its earlier inhabitants, I would not say there is no force in 
the argument derived from these facts, Yet the question must be 
mised*+ granting, in accordance with the tradition, the rimitive an- 
tiquity of these places as stations of Apollo-worship, how far may 
we infer, what is not expressed in the tradition, that the primitive 
worshippers were Ionians! Curtius himeelf does not suppose that 
the worship of Apollo was confined to the Greeks: he will not ven- 
ture to say, that it originated with them; he believes it to have been 
extensively diffused among the non-Hellenic tribes of western Asia, 
There is no ecbey beprobeniliy opainst the supposition, that the 
Tonians, instead of founding the establishments referred to, were only 
Patek of their founders, It be well known that oe 
of antiquity regarded it as a point of great importance to keep up 
local rites of worship even fa Gohaiebcl tae Curtius Cap 
that when the Ionians were driven out by the Achaeans from north- 
ern Peloponnesus, some of their families were retained in Helice in 
order to continue there the former worship of Poseidon. And, 
apart from this cone feeling, the Ionians were little likely to neg- 
lect any old and celebrated sanctuary of Apollo, a divinity whom 
they honored with peculiar veneration. ; 

For further proof of primitive Ionian occupancy, we find our author 
referring to the city of Insus, situated on a small island near the const 
of Caria. No tradition, he observes, was able to refer this Carian place 
to any settlement proceeding from the west, and yet Iasus with its 
entire environment was, in more than name alone, a genuine, primi- 
tive portion of lonia, Now the Greek charucter of this place, and 
even its Ionian character, will be readily admitted. But we know 


not how to explain the statement, that no tradition could refer it to a 
settlement proceeding from the west. For Polybius (xvi. 11), in a 


passage which we can imagine no reason for discrediting, tell us 
expressly, that Insus, according to the assertion of its people, wis 
ya colony of Argives, though, having afterwards lost a 
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from the fret, that in = Theban tomb the bearers of thy two Fave 
tian shields are plainly distinguished from the: other seven by their 
red complexion and peculiar hair-dreas. These are the statements. 
If they really prove that Ionian settlements were made in Egypt as 
curly as fourteen or fifteen centuries before Christ, they doubtless 
serve to confirm the theory of Curtius, It does not appear, indeed, 
that the monuments give anv direct indication as to what oe 
the world these Uinen (if they are rightly read so) come. from, But 
it is certainly more probable, that such Ionian settlements, if actually 
made in Egypt, should have been made from Asia Minor, than from 
European Greece. But we seem to have here, what may eventually 
turn out to be a good argument, rather than what we can now re- 





ceive and rely upon as such. Even Curtius does not appear to ex- 


pect that it will produce general conviction. “ Every first attempt,” 
he says, “to connect Greek and Egyptian history with one another, 
to supplement the beginnings of one by materials drawn from the 
other, must, however cautiously undertaken, encounter manifold ob- 
jection, consisting either in a vague and general want of confidence, 
or in scientific doubts as to the correctness of the method and the 
certainty of the facts made use of.” In the present ease our suspi- 
cions are stronger from the obscurity which rests on other names of 
conquered nations found upon the monuments of these ancient. Pha- 
raohs; hardly two or three of them, it is said, have been identified 
with certainty. We must add, however, that Lepsius aveepts with- 
out hesitation the views of Curtius upon this point: he has no doubt 
that the name in question. refers to Ionian Greeks settled in E; pt, 
“so that as early as the sixteenth and fifteenth centuries, Ionians, 
that is, a part at least, a considerable colony of that people were 
dependent on the Egyptian sovereigns,” ~ 

ye turn now from Oriental testimonies to inquire how far the 
known facts of Grecian history support the theory in question, Cur- 
tus asserts, that in particular localities on the coast of Asia and the 
neighboring islands, there are traces of Ionian occupancy before the 
time of the Ionian Migration. It is to be regretted that he has not 
drawn out more at length this part of lis aingument. As it ia, the 
few brief indications which he gives hardly suffice to make a defi- 
nite and ey impression. Miletus and Ephesus, he says, were 
even in name nothing but renewals of older settlements: and the 
aime fact is expressly attested in regard. to Erythrae, Chios and Sa- 
mos. Admitting now the correctness of these traditions notices, 

ting that the places mentioned were inhabited before the lonian 
Migration, are we authorized to assume, what is not contained in 
the traditions, that these earlier occupants were Ionians? What 
more natural than to find, that among the numerous places settled 
hy these colonists from Europe, some had been previously occupied 
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pian Sea. Vet it is certain, that even the first invading hordes, 
Which entered Europe under the successors of Genghix Khan, were 
not composed wholly nor principally of Tartars properly so called. 
Because the French give the name of Allemands to all the Germans, 
it surely does not follow that their ancestors for a long time were. 
aequainted with no Germans except those included in the Aleman- 
nic confederacy. As to the case in hand, we can only say sarin 
ing that the Phoenicians were the first who used Ionian for Greek), 
that either the lonians were the first Greeks known to the Phoeut- 
cians, or they were somehow, from greater proximity, or closer inter- 
course, or some one of many other possible reasons, more prorii- | 
nently present to the view of the Phoenicians, when this use of the 
vA socom tat be ferahdsol by cacy Rava 
A secon testimony i supposed to be furnished by early Egyptian 
records, On the astrasot Pas stone and on ae syiniensals 
ofthe Macedonian and- Reman periods, the iden “Greek” is rep- 
resented by a hieroglyphic group, consisting first, of three papy- 
ris plants standing side by side, and secondly, of three baskets 
placed one above another. "These elements, it is anid, give the mean- 
ing “ Lords of the North.” The pronunciation of the group, as de- 
termined by a comparison of the demotic characters in the Rosetta 
inséription, is.said to be unquestionably Uinen, which we have just 
seen to be the Coptic name for the Greeks, Now the same hiero- | 
glyphic group is found upon a series of monuments belonging to : 
the early Pharaohs, and always in reference to a people asad fi 
subject tothe kings of Egypt. Of these kings some—as Ameni- 
phis II, Sethos | or Sesonchis I—belong to the great heroic dynas- 
ties of Thebes, the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, in tho fif- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries: others to the twenty-second dynnsty 
and the tenth century, as Sesonchis, the Shishak of the Old Testa- 
ment, the conqueror of Jerusalem. It would seem, therefore, that 
several of the early Egyptian sovereigns claimed to be masters of 
the Uinen, lonians or Greeks. Curtius does not suppose, what in- 
deed would be in the highest degree improbable, that these records 
refer to expeditions by sea or Jand sent out from Egypt to the west- 
ern border of Asia Minor, and there subduing or pretending to sub- 
due the Ionian population of the country. He considers them as 
referring to lonians of Egypt, settled in the Delta of the Nile, who 
may at various times have been attacked and perhaps reduced to 
submission, more or less complete, by native sovereigns of the coun- 
vy. It appears from the researches of Lepsius, that this name be _ 
ongs to a group containing nine names of nations, which recur in - 
the same fixed order, the supposed Uinen standing first among them, 
and cng aera o satan lower, being included in the series. 
That all the others beside Egypt belong to foreign nations is inferred 
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explained on any other supposition. But it is confessedly true, that 
the traditions ccauvayed oka idea to the ancient Greeks who had 
them; certainly not, after they had assumed the forms in which 
they have come down to us. A 

. Tn looking at the evidence on which our anthor relies, to sustain 
a proposition of which no memory is found in the most-ancient lite- 
ratare and tradition of Greece, it is natural to inquire first, whether 
any testimony can be gleaned from early Oriental sources: Here 
‘Curtius finds a confirmation of his views in the name given to the 
Greeks by all the ancient nations of the East. It is well known 
that the common form “Jures is made by a contraction of the ear- 
lier "Féoves; and there is great reason to believe that this latter form 
had ori inally a medial . igamma and was pronounced ‘sé Fores, 
sing. “fiFer, Now’ the Greeks are called by the Indians Javanas, 
by the Hebrews Javan, by the Persians Juna or Jauna in Aramaic 
Jaunojo, in Arabic Jann&ni, in Armenian Juin, and in Coptic Uinin. 
It'can hardly be doubted, that these are all forms of one and the 
same name; and that this is no other than ‘f4fur or 'léFores, the 
special name of the Ionian Greeks. We may not unreasonably 
suppose, that it was the Phoenicians who first applied this name as 
acommon designation for the whole Greek people, and that the 
widely-extended commerce of the Phoenicians was the means of its 
diffusion throughout Asia. It is further probable, that the Phoeni- 
cians had the name in this use of it before the time of the Ionian 
Migration. We find it in the tenth chapter of the book of Genesis, 
in the list of Noachids, where it undoubtedly refers, not to a part of 
the Greeks, but to the whole people. This document, if of Mosaic 
origin, is at least thirteen pinta older than the Christian Era: 
while even among those who deny its Mosaic origin, it ia allowed 
by all the sounder critics to be older than the division of the Hubrew 
Monarchy. But this oceurred about 1000 B.C. perhaps at the 
same time with the Ionian Migration, probably not later than that 
event. What shall we conclude, then, from this early use of the 
fonian name as a designation for the whole Hellenic people? Cur- 
tius replies—the fact is inexplicable unless we assuine, that of all 
the Grecian tribes the Ionian was the first which became known to 
the Orientals; it must have existed as their neighbor and carried on 
intercourse with them by land nnd water, not oe early or o 
little earlier than Aeolians and Dorians, but long before ail other 
Grecks, It appears to me that this language overstates the case, 
(mn the coast of Syria nt the t day all Europeans are Franks, 
Yet other nations of Europe beside the French were represented in 
the first crusade, and still more in the second, which, followed only a 
half century later. On the other hand, the Europeans have given 
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the common name of Tartars to the nomadic tribes east of the Cas- 


an 





Gulf, 
vance, the Ionians everywhere loge ground ; on all sides they are driven - 
back to their ships: and now begins a great retreat of the lonians 
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colonization; their mythic heroes, as Jason and Sisyphus, are repre- 
sentatives of Asintic culture. ) 

Second, the Achaeans are likewise in many ways closely connected 
with the lonians, as the mythus intimates, when it makes both Ion 


-and Achaeus sons of Apollo, Yet-the military exaltation of the 


Achaeans is the first great blow to lonian preponderance in Greece. 


While the Achaeans of Phthiotis press on. toward the sen const of 


Thessaly, the other branch of that people conquer the Peloponne- 
sus, form new states there hostile to the Jonians, whom they expel 
from Troezen and other parts of Argolis, and with fleets of their 
own begin those struggles with the tribes of Asia Minor, which are 
commemorated in the legends of the Trojan war—a war in which 
the Ionian peoples, as the Athenians, take scarcely any part, while 
beroes akin to the Jonians, as Palamedes and Odysseus, enter into it 
with reluctance, 

Third, the Dorians, a people much more alien to theJonians and 


much . more ira ndent of their influence; a people who adhere 
owith tenacity to : it anid « 


vir original peculiaritics of | d character; in 
them was first seen the full native vigur of the mountain tribes. 
Breaking up from their seats in Mt. Oeta, they cross the Corinthian 
by a gradual conquest overthrow the Achaecan power, and 
A test es masters of nearly all Pelopom | . they ad- 


from their settlements in the west; a great return to their mother 
country on the east of the Aegean Sea. Only in. Attica do they 
at last succeed in making an effectual stand: thus maintaining a 
foothold in European Greece, and preventing Hellenic history from 
being again divided, as it had been, ages before, between two dis- 


Ainct races upon opposite sides of the Aegean. Even in Asin Minor 


they are not by themselves. Achacan and Dorian colonies repro- 
duce there the collisions of western Greece, keeping up a pe 
activity of mind, by which Ionian art is stimulated to a rapid devel- 
opment, until it puts forth its fairest blossom in the Homeric Epos. 
Stull in the Dorian and Aeolian districts of Asia Minor, the basis of 
population remained essentially Ionian: and in the Tonian revolt, as 
it is called, the whole people of the western const, from Lycia to the 
Propontis, rose as one people against the barbarian conqueror, 

Such is the theory. of this ingenious and strikingly written essay. 
Refore taking up any points in the argument on which it rests, we 
Must observe that this idea of [onians in Asia previous to the Ionian 
Migration, is wholly foreign to the mythic or semi-historical tradi- 
tions of the Greeks themselves, It may be shown, perhaps, that in 


those traditions there are statements which imply the existence of a 


primitive Jonian people in that region; statements which cannot be 





The most conspicuous result is the formation of the celebrated Aru- 


phictyonié League, the oldest and largest and most influential of the - 


Grecian Amphtetyoniés, Tt is a religious association of Thessalian 
tribes (neighbors to one another, ‘Auqeatiore;) for the common Wr 
ship of the god Apollo. The Toninns, after being for a long time 
worshippers predininently of the god Poseidon, of whom the western 
(irecks at that time knew as little as of the clement he ruled, had 
in their eastern home recived the Apollo-worship—a new religion, 
as Curtiué calls it, whiel) every where exercised a transforming and 
inspiring influence on its converts. Zealously devoted to its propa- 
gation, they introduced it among their brethren of Thessaly, Thus 
im the Amphietyonic deity we find a proof of Tonian influence ; 
which appears further in the et oh iA lonitin number 
tieelee, ws that of the confederate tribes, The Amphictyonic League, 
though primarily a religious organization, expressed political nspirn- 
tions, and worked toward political resulta, It produced a feeling 
of closer union and of common brotherhood among its members, 
which led to the adoption of the Hellenic name as.a common desi 
nation for the united Amphictyonie people. Hellen in the myths 
either father or brother of Amphictyon. Hence the tribes of Mace- 
donia and Epirus, however closely resembling the Hellenes, never re- 
ceived the Hellenic name, which belongs only to the Amphietyonie 
tribes, and the districts which come under their control or influence. 

Although Tonian influence, as we have seen, was predominant in 
the origin of the Delphic bois Ref that first reunion and or- 
ganization of the Greek races, yet the relative weight 'of parties did 
not always remain the sume, A reaction at Meith commenced—n 
reaction of the older tribes in the interior against the newer occu- 
Here of the sea bourd—of the western Grecks against their emigrant 
wethren from the east, The ruder tribes of Thessaly, receiving the 
imported civilization of the Ionians, come at length to feel themmelves 
the equals of their late instructors, and can no longer brook the as- 
cendancy to which they at first submitted. Hence a decided revo- 
lution in the political state of Greece, proceeding from Thessaly, and 
having for its ultimate result the almost complete expulsion of the 
lonians from Euro Greece. But this revolution is the work of 

and hos its dilferedit eposhs. according to the different races, 

who successively appear to carry it forward. 

First, the Acolians, who are represented in the traditions as arist 7 
from a mixture ‘of the inland tribes with the maritime population of 
the sea board. Thongh in fact supplanting tlie Tontate they do not 
appear #8 their opponents or even as their rivals. The Aeolids ara 

emselves bearers of Ionian cultivation and the worship of Posui- 
don; their royal seats, ns Ioleos and Corinth, are stations of Ionian 
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_ Thi t the course of these migrations the Ionians carry with 
them the culture of the vine and the worship of the wine-god Diony- 
sus. Every where we find them settling along the coasts, and show- 
ing an especial preference for the rich, though marshy, alluvium at 
the mouth of rivers. Occasionally, however, they follow up a river- 
valley quite into the interior of a district, asin Boeotia, where the 
Asopus leads them to the inland city of Thebes, Everywhere wan- 
dering in ships, they wander without women; and hence their 
colonization appears as the establishment of a few foreign settlers 
among a native population, whom they do not attempt to disposs 
Lut exercise over them the natural ascendancy of superior ability and 
civilization, Thus in Attica there is no change of ion: the 
primitive people, whom Greek tradition names Pelasgi, remain in 
their old seats, unchanged except as they are civilized, lonized by the 
foreigners from Asia, The Egyptian Cecrops, the mythic author of 
civilization in Attica, is no proper Egyptian, but an Ionian, who had 
become domiciled in Egypt. A similar view is taken of Danaus the 
eecesrn Marre abe Greece are, in the view of Curtius, too deeply 
rooted and too widely ramified, to have sprung up, aK. O. Miiller 
asumed, after the comparatively recent period when the Egyptians 
under Psammetichus came into closer relations with the Greeks, 
Yet on the other hand, it seems equally evident, that no influence 
ey and properly Egyptian, could have hadw leading part in 
mouldi 


og the civilization, substantially homogeneous and inc : 
ent, of carly Greece. The difficulty finds its solution in the view, 
that these tian gettlers, who figure in tradition, were Ionians, 


who had found a residence in Egypt and came from thence to Greece. 
The Phoenician Cadmus and his colonization of Thebes are treated 
in the same way. Curtius does not deny indeed, that there were in 
Greece, toa greater or less extent, ancient settlements of native 
Phoenicians; but he maintains confidently that no such alien Sem- 
itie settlers could have gained historic importance as founders. of 
royal or sacerdotal families, It is of course still easier to connect 
the Phrygian Pelops, and his immigration into the peninsula which 
took his name, with the colonial extension of the Ionian race, The 
Argonautic expedition is a stury of lonian adventure. Its leader, 


_ who comes into Thessaly an unknown wanderer, bears a name, Ja- 


son “Jéewr, which stampa him as Ionian: and its Thessalian start- 
Ing-point, Ioleos or Inolcos, is with great probability explained as 


meaning ‘the naval station of the Tonians.’ 


Here on the coast of Thessaly the Jonians are again brought into 
epnration af generation and centre, thes long sundered sctons 


- 
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suchas the Dardunians, Lyciuns, Carians, Leleges, from whom in 
fact they are not separated by any broad lines of ethnical distinction, 
Under these circumstances they enter upon a career of egg a 
culture, which appears to have received its impulse from the Ph 

hicians and to have been shared in, more or less, by the other tribes just 
mentioned. Visited at first by the Phoenicians for the purposes of trade, 
they soon learned from them the art of navigation, and set-up business 
ou their own account, as the rivala of their lute masters, Associated 
with the Phoenicians in many parts of the Aegean, and supplanting 


them in others, they have become inextricably confused with them 
in the traditions of the Greeks, The lonian myth which represents 
Byblus, one of the oldest Phoenician cities, as the daughter of Mile- 
tus, shows perhaps that the Ionians gained a foothold even on the 
coast of Syria; gtany rate it sa proof of close connection between 
these two maritime peoples. There is clearer evidence to show that 
the Ionians visited the coast of Egypt, and even established settle 
ments, more or less permanent, in the marshy Delta of the Nile, 
This was regarded by the Egyptians themselves almost as foreign 
territory ; singe we find that Psammetichus—the ame prince, who, 
perhaps a thousand years: later, opened the whole country to the 
Greeks—when banished from Egypt, took refige in the Delta. And 
the men of brass, a whee baniaeienee greasy a there, 
as having just made their appearance, and who proved to be a party 
of Satan rovers recently landed, were but a el eo of their own 
countrymen, who, a thousand acl earlier, made repent sraaee 
upon the same coast for the mingled purposes of trattic and plunder. 
But tha attention of the loninns was Aemially mre coe to the 
west. Orosing the Aegenn Sea, they occupy first the Cyclades, and 
then Euboea and Attica. They establish, abeir sotleaseni on the 
Pagasaean Gulf, and on both sides of the Euripus. ‘Iraces of them 
are found along the whole eastern coast of Peloponnesus, in Corinth, 
Epidaurus, Troezen, Argos, and even in the islund of Cythera. Pasa 
ing over the Isthmus, they appear in the Corinthian Gulf, where we 
find them in southern Phocis, and much more in northern Pe 

nesus, in the district afterward called Achaia. From thence they 
spread southward over Elis and Messene in western Puloponneaus: 
and having thus reached the Ionian Sea, they occupy the Ithacan 


islands, and extend themselves northward to the island of Coreyra, — 


and the coasts of Epirus and Illyria. More than this: in the mythic 
wanderings of Aeneas, Curtius would reeognize a traditionary rep 
resentation of Ionian settlement, which must then have stretched 
song the western coast of Italy from Eryx to the mouth of the 
Tiber. Even in Sardinia, he considers the name of a people called 
the lolaeans, and of their founder Tolaos, as giving evidence of early 


Jonian colonization, 
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pay not only that, buts Innd which had never ceased to be 
the seme race, by a people of Ionian/name and lineage. 
pe on Arriving in Asin, not only Dardanians, Carians, Ly- 
fel and other tribes, which Qurtius regards as differing not very 
widely from Tonians im language and culture ; but they found there 
Tonians, identified with themselves by virtue of the » on name, 
and traditions, They found in fact the Toni © principal 
branch as well asthe elder of their race—who-in these Asiatic sents 
had risen to a height of achievement and reputation, not. et equal- 
led by any Greeks of Europe, Let us, however, wace preci 
more in pein g back to its remote starting pom in the 
) reach of history, beyond the reach even of my 
only: aiaiogiepile science ean furnish any glimmering | light. 
The primitive Arian colonization, flowing westward from Arme- 
nin into Asin Minor, filled the elevate! platenux of that peninsula 
with Phrygian races. Here the Greeks, long identified with the 
Phrygian stock, first begin to be distinguished as Greeks, with a 
stantip anid nationality of theirown. Here they develope what must 
| m8 the perreun itree Hellemsm im language and 
charneter,. But almost from the beginning they divide themselves 
into two great sections. ‘The one is afterwards known in history 
as the Ionian. The other includes the remaining fractions of the 
Greek nation: we might call it Hellenic in a narrower sense, as being 
first to assume the Hellenic name: it m sometimes called Acolo- 
Dorian from the designations of its leading members in the historic 
a After a time these sections part company. The latter or Hel- 
section break up from Asin, cross the Hellespont and Propontis, 
and find new salt in the mountains of Thrace and Macedonia. 
Here they remain in isolated Alpine valleys, forming their separate 
local constitutions, until, dislodeed. by new movements of | popula 
tion, and pressed southward, they make their appearance in. it 
masses, as Acolians, Dorians, Achaeans, in Northern Greece, Here 
again in the course of time new causes arise, which carry portions 
at least of these tribes still further in the same direction, into Cen- 
trl and Southern Greece, Hence the occupation of Peloponnesus 
by the Achneans, whom the Homeric poems represent to U5 as seated 
in that territory and exercising full ascendancy. And hence too the 
later and far more important conquest of the same territory by the 
Dorians sod their auxilaries, 
‘The Ionians meanwhile remain in Anis eae no longer 
the highlands of the interior. Descending yang the grea 
river valleys, they at ‘reach the aay: sea, and t 
ing themselves northward and southward, occupy the whole ne 
coast—possessing thus a territory distin alike for the rich- 
ness of its soil, and the genial beauty of its climate. They are closely 
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devotion of their king Codrusa, th ve up the enterprise and 
returned home, The Athenians eae death of Codrus ubotished wd 
the kingship; but his descendants for several generations held the 
supreme power as archons for life. His two sons, Medon and Neileus, 
having quarreled about the succession, the Delphian oracle decided 
in favor of the former; whereupon the latter, alfronted at the pre- 
ference, resolved to seek a new home, There were at this moment 
many dispossessed sections of Greeks, and an adventitious popula- 
tion accumulated in Athens, who were anxious for settlements beyond 
sea. The expeditions which now set forth to cross the Aegean, ehiefl 
under the conduct of members of the Codrid family, composed 
collectively the memorable lonic Emigration, of which the Iouians, 
recently expelled from Peloponnesus, formed only a part; for wa 
hear of many quite distinct races, some renowned in legend, who 
withdrew from Greece amidst this assemblage of colonists. The 
Kadmeians, the Minyae of Orchomenus, the Abantes of Eubooa, 
the Drropes ; the Molossi, the Phokians, the Boeotians, the Arcadian 
Pelasgians, and even the Dorians of Epidaurns—are represented as 
furnishing each a proportion of the crews of those emigrant vessels, 
At the same time other mythic families beside the Codrids, the lineage 
of Neleus and Nestor, took part in the expedition, Herodotus men- 
tions Lykian chiefs, descendants of Glaukus, and Pausanias tells us 
of Philotas a descendant of Peneleos, who went at the bend of « body 
of Thebans. Prokles, the chief who conducted the lonio emigrants 
of Xuthus, The results were not unworthy of this great gathering 
of chiefs and races. The Cyclades were colonized, as also the large 
islands of Samos and Chios near the Asiatic shore, while ten differ 
ent cities on the coast of Asin Minor, from Miletus on the south to 
Phokaea on the north, were founded, and all adopted the Ionic name. 
Athens was eRe Tasos mother city of all of them: Androk- 
jus and Neileus, the Oekists of Ephesus and Miletus, and - mee 
ther Ovkists also, started from the Prytaneium at Athens wi 
those solemmnities religious and political, which usually marked the 
departure of a swarm of Grecian colonists.” Such is the traditional 
account. The main fact contained in it, may be regarded as certain 
—that after the Dorian conquest of southern Greece and in conse- 
quence of that event, lange bodies of Greeks, the most important 
part of them lonians, set forth, chiefly from the coast of Attica, to 
cross the Aegean sea. The time of this migration may be set down 
by a loose approximation at 1000 years before our Era. 

Now the principal thesis of Curtius in his Essay, is this; that in 
the migration just described, the lonians of Greeee were going home, 
to their own country and kindred. It was the returning emigration 
to a land, from which, ages before, their fathers had passed over into 
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IIL Tue loxtaxs serore tae lostax Micnantoy, 
| (Read before the Society, Oct. 9, 1556.) 
Die Tonier wor der Jonischen Wandering, vim Ernst Curtius. Ber- 
“Tin, 1855.  8v0, pp. 56. omen —_ee 
Tre name of Ernst Curtius ia well known to American scholars 
from his excellént-volumes on the gengraphy of Peloponnesus, as 


well as several smaller works, His essay, published Inst year under 
the title above given, presents novel atic interesting views in regard 


to the enrlicst times of Greece. [ propose in this article to give a 

brief statement of those views, with some criticism of the arguments 

by whieh they are supported, It will appear as I proceed that the 

subject, though belonging to Greek history, is one which has its 
laims upon the attention of an Oriental Society. 

At the outset of authentic Greek history, we find the western 
coast of Asin Minor, with the neighboring islands, occupied by 
Greeks, undoubted members of the Hellenic body. Of these the 
largest portion, extending on the mainland from the mouth of the 
Hermus to that of the Masatider and holding the important islands 
of Chios and Samos, called themselves Tonians—a name which be 
longed to-them in common with the inhabitants of Attica and En- 
boes on the west of the Aegean, a well as the island group of the 
Cyelades in the centre of that sen. The Asiatic Ionians, after pass- 
ing through a long career of independence and: prosperity, were in- 
corporated about 550 B.C, into the kingdom of the Lydian Croe- 
wus, along with a they came only a si a Inter into the more 
comprehensive 9 eve anent empire of the Persian Cyrus, This 
w cera ty Seca nt existence, . or The seas asanideeal ent 
we TUst go to the mythic perix t least to a period bying on 
the debatable ground’ between history and mythus. In tis trad 
tions of the Greeks as to thoir own early times, we find: the origin 
of the Asiatic Ionians traced up to an ancient colunization from the 
west, by emigrants who came from European Greece, This emi- 
gration is represented as one consequence, among many, of the 
event, which stands on the threshhold of Greek history, itself ob- 
scurely seen, hut sufficiently recognized as the cause or oceasion of 
almost wll we see in early Greeee—the invasion and conquest of Pel- 
oponnesus by the Dprians, The story is briefly this: [ condense 
from Grote. “A multitude of refugees from various paris of Greece, 
feeing before the Dorian invaders, sought shelter in Attica, Alarmed 
by the growing populution of that territory, the Dorians of Pelo- 
ponnesis thurched against it with a powerful army; but finding that 








clicks proposed by Rev. Mr. Schreuder pax snare ted p. 436], and 
by Prof. Gibbs [do.. p. 472], and in the Arabic letters snggested by 
the latter [do p. 470]. 

Against the method of indicating the differences of the letters by 
means of marks or dots detached from them, and placed above or 
below them, | have the objection to make, that this easily gives rise 
to difficulties. It is known that in our ordinary writing the dot 
over the letter is often omitted; this is, it is true, but-a very slight 
inconvenience, because i is in our alphabet. the oly letter provided 
with a-dot, But if we take notice of the Arabic mode of. writing, 
in. which numerous diacritical points are employed, we see that the 
omission or the placing wrongly of these points often. causes great 
embarrassment. We see that conscientious writers, in order to pre- 
vent misunderstandings, after a proper name, ordinarily describe at 
great length the mode in which it is to be written, We should ex- 
pese the Africans to like difficulties, if we should encumber their 
alphabet with too many points and marks, I regard as preferable 
lined letters (des fetires barrées), even crossed by two lines, if neces 
sary. Swuech letters are already in use in many alphabets, as the Let- 
tish, the Lapp, and the Norepgian. [The instances cited are neces- 
sarily omitted.) 

As to the clicks, Messrs, Grout and-Gibbs propose four. varieties 
of form for each of them. Ido not doubt the existence of that 
number of perceptible varieties of sound, but I doubt the ne 
of making use of so many fi orn order to express them all. Ibis 
the case in every language. t a letter exhibits certain differences 
of pronunciation, caused by r poids with other letters, but-it 
may nevertheless always be written with the same sign, without 
leading to confusion. if the varieties of the:clicks have this origin, 
it is superfluous to multiply signs for them. If, on the other hand, 
there are in these languages words, or forms of words, which would 
be confounded, if teciaocat the clicks were not varied, I acknowl- 
edge that it would be necessary to vary them. 
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2nd. That certain slight additions to the ordinary letters should 
be employed to express the sounds which approach those of these 
letters, but are not identical with them, . | | 

$rd. That simple signs are to be made use of to express simple 

sounds, and that accordingly the complex signs which have been 
wont to be used for this purpose should be avonded 

The points which still remain undecided are: 

Ist. The pelea micas Sol eeere to the letters which 
express sounds resembling those of the African languages. - 

2nd. The form anil ee ae of the letters which shall be used to 
express African sounds unknown to the ordinary alphabet. 
In order to make known my opinion with regard to these two 
ints, Iwill passin review the attempts of the writers who are 
nown to me, omitting the letters about which: opinions are already 


(Here follows, in the original, a table giving the different charac- 
eco rane by Rev. Messrs. Schreuder, Krapf, and Grout, and by 
Prof. Gibbs, to represent certain sounds in the African languages, 
and likewise those which the author bimself = ary prefer A gine 
employed, The type neceseary for sing the latter not having 
err it pen possible to give this table here, The signs 
ipproved by the author are for the most part those proposed b 
Kev, Mr. Grout (see this Journal, vol. iii. p. 465, ete.), the fullowing 
only being exeeptions: for the aspirated lingual mutes he would use 
the Anylo Saxon characters’ recommended by Prof. Gibbs (see as 
abore, p.471); forthe click ¢ be proposes a character which nearly 
rembles z of the common German current hand; for the click q, 
the same sign with a prefixed straight mark, constituting a part of 
it; for the click x the same sign, as last: modified, with the addition 
(ofa horizontal mark across the tail of the letter; for g, (as ubove, 

p- 465, No.6) he proposes fi; for the sound of ch in church, ¢: 
for } (as above, No. 17), @ with a horizontal mark across:the tail of 
the letter; fork or k (No, 20), k with a line drawn at right angles 
across its lower slanting limb; for k (No. 19), the same letter with 
a horizontal line across its upper portion; fur! (Nv. 22), | with a 
wave-line ) across it; for (No. 23), [with two such lines across 
it; for ¢ (No. 33). r with a horizontal line drawn through it; for s, 
ete. (ws above, p. 466, No.25). alongs (!) with a wave-line across it] 

It is to be hoped that the South-Afnenns will some day rise Nigh 
enough in the seule of civilization to be able to write their languages: 
aml therefore, in constructing an alphabet for them, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that it is intended as well for writing as for 
fi 2 the letters ought, then, to have such forms that they may 
flow easly from the pen, and connect without diieulty with one 
another. But this is a quality which is wanting in the signs for the 












of every letter, and of every flaw in the stone, are 
the greatest exactness, Tile kncete sepebuk coe coniane 
inseription on the top of the sarcophagus, and the ate 
whieh runs round its head, The former measures two feet nine 
inches from top to bottom, and the sixth line is two feet nine and a 
half inches in length. The partial inscription is, four feet seven 
inches long: the letters are rather smaller, slenderer, and neater 
than those of the full inscription. haPwunicte _ : 

These fxe-similes, exhibiting as the the very “form an 

wrrscd ates Unters teacods inl anavities by Pinion tei ania 

tensely interesting. 
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IL [peas uesrectine ax ALPHABET strITep To THe LANGUAGES OF 
SouTnens Arnica. By Prof. C, A. Honor, of Christiania, 
Norway. 


[This essay, with the letter accompanying it, was not received in 
New Haven until Dee. 1855, having been detained upon the w 
which is the cause of its appearing so long after haba onerbestcia 


Christiania, Feb, 15th, 1554, 

Six months ago, I received from a committee of American mis 
sionaries in the neighborhood of Port Natal, in Southern Africa, an 
invitation to act as member of a committee composed of Professors 
Sulisbury and Gibbs of Yale College, of Professor Pott at Halle, 
and of one English and one French gentleman, who were nut yat 
emeeiet') to invent and establish an alphabet suitable to all the 
languages of Southern Africa. The distance of the members from 
one another makes oral discussion inapracticable: the only possible 
method of contributing anything to the important object will be, 
then, to communicate sling Se our ideas in writing. Accordingly 


I take the hi of sending you annexed my ideas respecting a 
South-African alphabet, begging sal to receive them favorably, and 
to make such use of them as sh cats asics as 


It appears that those who have written on this subject, are agreed 
with respect to the following points: 

Ist. tthe alphabet of the civilized nations of E Press 
to be employed for all the sounds which occur in the So 
languages. 


ToL. F. 6 








4, From a Letter from Rev. D. T. Stoddard, of Orimiah. 


Seir, Oroomiah, July 8th, 1856. 
Tshould be exceedingly thankful fora review of my Grammar 

[of the Movlern Syriac Language; cee above, pp. 1-180] by a com- 
“petent person, which should puint out its defects, which Lam myself 
sensible are not fuw, They are perhaps, however, not more numer- 
ous thin might be expected from one who hind had no previons ex- 
perience in this kind of composition, and whose time and thoughts 
are mainly engrossed with other pursuits. I regret much that the 
book was not divided into paragraphs and sections, so as to admit 
of frequent and easy reference from one part to another, An ar- 
rangement of this kind would have rendered many passages plain, 
which are now more or Jess obscure, and would have greatly fucili- 
tated the student's progress. 

- The educated Jew, who was with us for a time, bas now left the 
Seminary, and I rarely come in contact with him, so that I have 
not tinal ished preparing the sketch of the modern Jews" language of 
Persia which I undertook some time age. It will be my aim to 
forward it to you in the course of the next winter. If possible, I shall 

et the Jew abovementioned to write out all the forms in the He 

wew character, and shall then myself, while listening to his pronun- 
ciation of each’ word, write it down in the Syrine character, If 

either the Hebrew or the Syriac character should be used alone, I 
fear that, with many readers, this would go far toward determining: 
the unsettled and really difficult question, whether the language is 
to be referred to the Chaldee or to the ancient Syrine. It is very: 
likely, however, that a thorough investigation will show that tt is 
hot strictly a descendant of either of those langungea, but rather 
derived from the Aramman, from which they themselves sprang. 





5. From a Letter from W. W. Turner, Esq, 


| Washington, D.C. Aug. 28, 1856, 
The Smithsonian Institution bas at length received the volume 
and the fue-similes [of the Phenician inseription of Sidon] presented 
to it by the Due de Luynes, in compliance with our joint request. 
The fuc-similes are of stout white paper, produced, | suppose, by 
dampening the paper, laying it on the marble, and rubbing it with 
4& hard point into all the depressions, so that the outline and depth 
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establishment.) 7. The French language, This Innguage is studied 
by the Shab himself, who receives lessons from his private physician, 
who is a Frenchman. Many young officers of the governinent have 
acquired a respectable knowledge of that tongue, One of them 
has nearly completed the translation of Telemaque into Persian. 





2, From a Letter of Rev. W. M. Thomson to Dr, DeForest, 


| Sidon, Nov, 30, 1853. 
Sidon is now all in a state of excitement about Phenician antig- 
uities, being dug up at Magharet Tubloon, That whole neighbor- 
hood is being cut up with trenches, in search of these antiquities. 
‘The Alellas [{] and French consul are the chief diggers. They are ‘ 
finding beantiful marble sarcophagi, with exquisite figures carved 
on the lids, like that with the inscription on it, but none of those 
recently found have any writing on them. They are, however, very 
eurious, and what is still more curious is the immense depth of these 
rooms, I examined a room yesterday afternoon from which two of 
these beautiful sarcophagi bave been taken, A square shaft was 
sunk through the rock at least twenty feet deep; from it, low doors 
- lead into rooms, where the coffins were placed in niches below the 
floor, which was of strong Aojarieh [cement]. No one would sus- 
pect that anything lay buried beneath this Acyaried, and the effort to 
conceal the tombs was successful up te this day: these sarcophagi 
had never been disturbed, J] was present at the opening of ote, 
Two gainiged hyena of rotten bones were gathered out of it. 
There were small bits of gold among them, but nothing of value. 
There seems to be no end to these rooms; chambers lie over cham- 
bers, and no one yet knows to what depth they may be found, 
You would be astonished to see the exvitement which these things 
create in our usually quiet community. 


ee ——— 





3. From a Letter from Prof. C. Lassen, of Bonn. 


7 Bonn, 12th Jan, 1856. 
You will be glad to learn that the printing of the first Part of 
, the third volume of my Indische Alterthumskunde, which has been 
so long deferred, is about to begin, so that I hope that it will come 
forth in the course of this summer. | 
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The-knowledge of Chemistry is confined to those who pretend to 
transmnte the baser metals into gold. It is universally believed in 
the country that this is practicable, and also that there are nee! oF 
sons who possess the secret. They are said to be wandering Der- 
vishes, going about in the garb of extreme poverty, for fear of the 
civil authorities, who might force them to ‘reveal their secret, if they 
were known to possess it, There are many in all parts of the coun- 
try, who spend their lives and waste their means, in the vain pursuit 
of a universal solvent. 

Astronomy asa sciénee is cultivated by a few persons. The old 
Ptolemaic theory, making the earth the centre, around which the 
heavenly bodies revolve, is still universally maintained. Eclipses 
are calculated, and almanacs constructed, Until recently the alma- 
nacs were all manuscripts, and but a few copies were prepared, 
which were purchased only by the rich and noble. For some years 
they have been printed at Tabreez, and seatiered over the country 
ata very cheap rate. Astrology forms a leading department in the 
almanac, Events for the year are foretold, peace or war, plenty or 
fumine, &e. Favorable hours are also indicated for starting un a 
journey, lnying the foundations of a house, for the tailor to cut out 


a garment, dec, 
The Persians are excessively fond of poetry, and venerate those 


who have a reputation for poetic talent. The Shah has his favorite 


poet, who is called the Shems-i-Shudr, the Sun of Poets. His 
attempts are mostly confined to the composition of short pieces, 
which are recited in public on festival occasions, and consist of 
praises of Ged, praises of Mohammed, and fulsome flattery of the 
Shah. At the present time there are no poets of great distinction 
in thes country ; Saadi, Hifiz, and Firdusi remain unrivalled. 

You have heard of the Government College at Tebran called the 
Dér-ol-"noon, the Door of the Sciences, It is not intended for the 
benefit of the community at large, It is wholly a government insti- 
tution, the object of ‘which is to raise up government servants. The 
pupils, now numbering a hundred, all. receive a stipend from the 
public treasury, and as soon as they are qualified they are taken 
into active service. The yearly expenses of the College are about 
forty thousand dollars. Seven professors are employed in it, four of 
whom are Austrian subjects, one a Frenchman, one a Neapolitan, 
and one a Persian, Their departments are as follows, 1. Infantry 
tactics. 2. Cavalry tactics, 4. Artillery tactics. (The three pro- 
feseora in charge of these departments also drill the Persian troops, 
many of whom are always assembled at the Capital.) 4. Engineer- 
ing, including Mathematics, Geometry, eto, 5. The Theory and 
Practice of Medicine and Surgery. 6. Materia Medica. (The 
teacher in this department has charge of the government apothecary 


hi Ne 


—— 


L Extracts rrou Conresroxperce. 
1. From a Letter from Rev. A. H, Wright, MO D., of Oriemiah. 


Oroominh, Pervia, Aug. 21st, 1855. 

Tn a recent letter to Mr. Perkins, you intimated that some intelli- 
gence relative to the state of education in Persia would be interest- 
ing to you. A friend residing in Tabreez has furnished me with 
information on the subject, relative to that place, which may be 
taken as a standard for most of the large towns in the country. 

The population of Tabreex is about ono hundred thousand, of 
who my friend supposes that two-thirds are able to read and 
write the Persian language. He gives the number of schools of all 
kinds in the place as one hundred, that is, one achool to every 
thousand of the population. Of this number ten are seminaries of 
a high order, containing from eighty to a hundred pupils each, 
These are public institutions, free to all who wish to attend. The 
instruction is given by learned men as a charitable act, or by those 
who have received an allowance from some wealthy persons for this 


object, 

There are fifty schools attached to the Mosques, the pupils of each 
numbering from thirty to fifty. The teachers in these schools are 
supported by an assessment of from ten to twenty-five cents a month 
on each scholar, the amount varying according to the studies, 

The remaining forty schools are of a private character, consisting 
each of from teu to fifteen pupils, They are connected with private 
families of rank and wealth, who employ a teacher for their own 
children. Often a few children of their relatives, dependents, or 
neighbors are allowed to attend the school, 

The course of study throughout all the schools of the country is 
essentially the same. In all the primary schools it is as follows, viz. 
1, The reading of the Korin in Arabic, without any attempt to un- 
derstand its meaning, 2, The Gulistin of Sandi in Persian in the 
samé manner; subsequently it is read again, and translated into 
ings a, wes Writings * Hafiz 4. Certain works in Persian 
on the mode of performing the prescribed prayers, and of purifying 
the body. 5. ipavice historical works in Persian calsbenied tae 

3 of style. 6. The elements of Grammar in Arabic. 7. Syntax, 
Eeanleey, and Prosody, also in Arabic, 

In = = f a higher grade, the goes are Logic, Law, 
civil und religious, Interpretatiou, Tradition, Medicine, Mathem atics, 
Astropomy and Geometry. 
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In xx. 706 18 w Cate of An antithesis with a vee, 
which, as in xvifi,1: 16, Gited above (p. 401), is incomplete, 
the second verb bein lek to be supplied, 

The passage Tapipears to he anoifier instance cof, 
an aineon splet sly wt stated: antithesis, only the: fo er of the. 
two: ‘partie ess, ca, being aepreucd” t may. be emparet 
with i, 17, 2¢, d, and y, 12. 1 (cited on pages.419, and 413), 

i. distinct ‘ntithesia is exhibited in xx, 56. 8d;..# Whom, 
on thé ‘one hand, wilt thon slay? whom, on the other, set? 
in’ the midst of wealth?” and the usual effeet.of such. a-con; 
striction is seen in the accenting of the former Verbewieewe 

‘In xx. 16/114 the former of the two. verbs, is ‘accented, rn 
bythe action afthenase g rinciple. In xx. 8.1; 80.5,.we: 
have two cases closely alsin Re 15. 4 (see above, p. 407), 
the correctness of the accentuation in which. passage may be- 
looked tpon By clear! Mba era by their analogy.) js: 

in'xx. 67. Td, we ve a case of the irreguldracoent 
of a verb after prea, in a like situation as in..i,,20 
i above, p. 410), | 
In the bere; EX. 5. 5, 


6's drévi pie. 
"Come: oye now, of this [Soma], rut, arti ‘i thie intro-. : 
duction of drawa, In parenthesis, between fer, pila, and 
its Object, Tne ‘broken the continuity of the sentence that. . 
the latter verb tan no lotiger be made enclitic, but is suffered - 
to Se! an independent accent. 


ie Sar that in that portion of the Rik text (about 
a ‘hates: part of the who 6) of: which’ the eoneluding — 












book of: the Atharvan is com ; there‘aré no phenomena 
of verbal atcentuation i sterit with the rules whieh have | 
a given shove, cores ¥ that ‘reqitire othe pritciples for’ 


er, in the. whole body of | e'Rik, |. 
ieee of a a "different character may: be: foun aust! e+" 
mail to be decided by examination. Considering e greater - 
amount of material nich the older Veda presents, as well. 
as the Hupétio atcuracy. of its. text as tip by. tradition, ite: au 






speedy, examination with a. view: to this subject is'greatly to ~~“ 
be desitedinvorder-to the fill aluciditioh 0 the Inet mon 
rol -¥. in Wit ES vf MSLEPE Caké 1a Tiewede cid ae ‘ 


of the principles already laid down, which, by the aid of the 
material farnished by the Atharvan alone, od have not dis- 


We have thus in review all the cases occurring in 
the first nineteen books of the Atharvan, in. which the ac- 
cent of the verb was determined by other than the most 
vegrie roles, and which accordingly either threw light upon 
the theory of verbal accentuation, or required especial treat- 
ment, as being of an exceptional and anomalous character. 
T have not included with them the instances derivable from 
the twentieth and concluding book, because the more proper 
eccasion for presenting these would seem to be a discussion 
of the aceentual rules as illustrated by the Rig-Veda; since 
the book in question forms really no part of the Atharvan, 
ant is only a collection of extracts from the Rik.* For the 
sike of completeness, however, I append here a brief state- 
ment of the passages in it which are of like character with 
those already Fab for the other books. 

Instances of a verb accented because standing at the head 
of its own clause, the division of the sentence taking place 
within the limits of a pdda, are xx.8.1; 8 lab: 11. 10; 
16. 11d; 27,2; 35.2; 46.8; 54.1; 65,1; 67.5; 91, 12; 
92.8,16; 95.8; 117.1; 187. 8. 

In xx. 16. llc, we have a case of accentuation of the 
verb regarded as directly construed with the following, in- 
stead of with the preceding object. 

In xx. 20, 6, the particle q, ca, indicates the conditionality 
of the clause, whose verb accordingly remains orthotone. 
In 113. 1, we either have another similar case, or the word 
wa, ubhayam, with which the verse begins, is a general in- 
troduction to it, and not specially connected with the follow- 
ing verb, which is then left accented in virtue of its initial 
position: as, “Both these two things—let Indra hear our 
voice... . and let him come hither,” ete. 

The particle afer, Auvit, accents the verb in xx. 24. 2, 4, 
the only instances of its occurrence. 











* From this statement should be excepted, of course, the few peculiar pa 
| stigation like eat ; thelr aocentuation in the 
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it foc others. ie Were. not _pro ly entitled’ 

by. giving TLibstee ) ere aces 
There are, Eocene two or Names passages, in which signs 

ieee stiches ae dalsbeetcteen > ie niacin 4. 








Gritie no md! thet md nas thrishier abhimdit hy 

the second verb may be accented because the’ differenenloe 
its form from that of the first struck the sense; and: seemed 
to dall fora special notice... Yet this is quite- doubtful, sinee 
we have seen hitherto that, in the case of two correlative 





and contrasted sentences, the tendency of the language ¥ 
to accent the verb of the first, and not of the second, F 
‘We have, again, in iv. 18. 6; and repeated 1 ay 


TAT AT TT TT 


ic caké'ra né, cact'ka kértum, <if 
He who hath done, hath not been able to do;” i. e,, «He 
who hath Lagi ed, hath not been able to accomplish.” 
Here we may plausibly suppose’ the accent laid upon the 
second verb to be an emphatic one. 
Once more, in xii. 3. 26, we read 


san aeteett 3 AT 7 


idhd'h sati’e td! u cimbhanta evd, 
this passage, as in the last but one, the verb is perhaps 

matked. with its independent accent in order io indicate 
more strongly ite distinction irom the. preceding particip 

“Whether: ¢ evidence of these few passages, the 

na gee donbrtah and, capable of a. different exulan: 
wi red of 20 much we Beep ey 

upon it tpn that. the Sebskrit tends to accent the 
verb in.a-sentence which is meant. to be. expressed| with pe- 
culiar energy, or where the sense lays a, peculiar force up 
it, is very questionable. 'The existence of such a tendency 
imust remain doubtful until new support shall be found for 
zy inet pen sraraberLinxtt x os pst that these 
raliel passages which 5 explain, n ny of 
SAEs. 


those w . pape by sheer 
to be-referable to.0ew.prinoi DAF AE EM RES action 
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mé'm it Kila tedsn vénith pi'khdm madkumatin iva (i. 34. ‘, 
With-regard to ay, aha, it is to be remarked, that it nowhere 
else ‘in the Atharvan’ ween in such ee as to or 
whether it posseases a er to accent the verb. But, 
of ax Les Acres in aah it se eoindd 4 In the firat Ashtaka of 
the Rik, there is but one in which it exercises such » power. 
As for the first line given, there is room for suspecting an 
antithesis (certainly not less than in xix, 31. 6, cited above) ; 
or the partial analogies of iii. 25.5. vi. 3 may Save nal 
some inffuence, upo " a roe ae. : ‘a acon jn- 
sLance, A Ve 1 change ene ace 
pal she verb, Of its accen ti "The partic! 6 77, i pag 
| quent occurrence in the text, but. rae 2 Biss 4 in flu- 
Hed ‘accent of a verb, unless when in composition with 
apni Sg =, na, 28 before explained. And for the third 
also, the analogy of the parallel pases Te vii. 37. 1 
may not have been withoat effect. The particle fam, Kila, 
occurs in two other places in the Atharran, wisi ivi T. 8. 
xviii. 1, 15, as also in Rik i, 32.4, without rendering the 
verb orthotone: I am not able at perso to refer to any 
other passages illnstrating-its use, 
“OTn these four instances, the accent of the verbs certainly 
is not’ of the nature of what we call emphasis; there ex- 
ists no reason why a distinguishing stress of voice should 
be laid upon them: in each case, some other word than the 
verb is the emphatic one: If the verbs are indeed accented 
im them’ ‘in virtue of the influence of the ssseverative parti- 
clea; it must be as the utterance of the whole clause takes 
place with so much additional: force, that the verb ‘also 
shares ih 7 ree to the extent of havin its: lost accent restored 
to it. yet'it would-ecem ad if this cet Op rey 
energy ‘Of enunciation would better express iteelf ie ta 
ace ie upon the | pelt nM maton aylla 




















cented at the end of a pida; I only. offer-jt.ag ariost 
plausible one which I am able to suggest. '~ PR "te 

It will be noticed that no other general Perens of of yore 
eabliahod, ee fon cugesial bY ve. as been regarded a 










that the verb was. sseaeatitty ed to etain its. 
when it was sought to give especial force to the expression, 
or else when a peculiar emphasis, or distinctive ‘stress 
voice, was by the sense required to be laid u 
itself. But although it seems highly 1k apo fh vob Boy 
causes should sometimes produce such an effect, there 
almost no distinct’ evidence to be derived frony the "te , of 
the Atharvan that they do produce it) It might not: be 
ques Saseercethe to force such a explanation orn some of 
e cases which we hay ookes ee mapeee = pees 
cal, while yet it a hard t find ‘in them 
for accenting the verb which would not equally Wie 
passages in the St wit ire acto 





















accen ling to;the;weneral-rules. ~And is 
sonable to require that su rinci I be established upon 
the evidence of re that sich & principle be stb 
before we make use of it to 2 ape doubtful ae a pid ger 
Claes. Ts T= fe "LI Pal oa Ser eS 
bre there are a few in the Atharvant, for whose 
xplanation we are tem ¥ to ssupposd-the éixiatence and 


ency in. iheriaegonceof tis nociple of energetic or 
ficiency accentuation. Thus we venta the first ee 
four verses, in which the asseverative particles wy, aha, a; FF 
tt, and fare, Fila, appear ‘to ‘aceant the verbs in Connbone on 
with which on are taken. uct the Ain hein 
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eee samibeshé yan, 
Which can hardly be translated otherwise than “may they 
show themselves among our enemies;” so that the accent 
should be, according to general analogies; eiftwers, sim tkshia- 
yan, But there is something especial and Spusiat about this 
share inserted each. time, as it is, where it seems. not par- 
ticularly in place; and it may have some relation or siguifi- 
cance which ff have not discovered. At arenas L am com- 
serge, WE gig 

There are three passages in w ich the word ayer, babhting, * 
is accented, at the end of the line, in.a manner whichis not 
noonuntert: fon by niet ope. air mi eycom eek 





dabdhacakahech pei skcbam babist'on (xiii 2: 44). 
In neither of these cases is the clanse a dependent one, ora 
member of an-antithesis, nor am I able to discover any spe- 
cial ground= for the aceent-of the verba. Is ie tobe noua 
however, that the verbal form here in question stands/in the 


Atharvan very often, indeed, in almost every case in which 
it occurs at all, at the end of a pdda; and that in numerous 
instances (seventeen in: all) ipréeeives any accent: Ripa ay 
tion; not without a distinct reason, it is true, in e 
sich as is wanting in the three now ailek consid 
eration ; yet it may be that the foyeens OoCiirrence of - ae 
ending led to he transference of its accentuation te t 
three passages : the tonic cadence whs familiar ear 
and was. Legh Geeba se upon afew lines to which-it 
ng. This explanation; however, Pde 
“very satisiactory; especially as there there are also 
in vie text ninetegn :eases.of the same.word: standing wnac- 


















reed ‘above, hee ane antithes hit + sha 
verb of the former clause i produced. by. the particles om 
ca—ca, “both—and.” In this case the second clause, con: 
tains, instead of ,.ca, az, i, but the effect aay be looked 
upon as being virtually the same. 

A similar case, perhaps, in:fobnd. inv. 12. 4 pabing J 


aa ae Parga nara en 


# ca véha ‘eaitinsase cikitud’n tudrh datah kavir asi  pridcei ah. 
ses ee morene ee saat Rik] y¥ Tate tera i : 
y the 4 on ae i ding Let 
has the same reading, —W nce bly ¥ conjecture, -as 
the cause'of it, sie an incom sie ctithiouib as Was sup- 
pare in the last case, . of the construction 
ing broken off by an sate ion,  Orwe may assign to 
the particle's, ca, such an office as fg, Ja, would fill, if used 
in place of it (compare vi. 27. 2. vii. 1. 6.); “ bring hither, 
etc. ; [in that case, or if thou so dost] thou art’ our messen- 
ger, étc.” , 
© Again, in vii'85. 1645 | Denti 
sett siddgien piprit sflubhagdye vigva er enam dou, madants 
the aceenting.of th the verb in the first pada seems to be the 
‘eff assumption /of an lantithesis between thie two 
cones which is facilitated, perhaps, by the more distinct 


antithetical construction of the preveding tine i 
Tn Vii. 7. 24, we find: | ~ 


Gihelltve ateonfiass she abluikrdnidaly osha 
while wf ac saute thos sha ete 
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error of ranserison, nor can we 
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not ond 


In 389,153, ee fred eae tror ge 
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posietraeen g object. ‘The firat two wor 


‘other way of accbunting for 


Sait AUT a 









rare the structure ‘ortho #entence’appears to be lei staos 
as if the words between the voeative and the verb in the 


“sae peut were a kind of parenthesis merely, so that the 
utter ted. as if_ it. aie Jy followed. the former. 
“De “Tenet wsp-along with’ you, 


pane krosheré ma! olrte dens birtam: pr ners ete, 
we have the verb accented, as- it seema to me, by an irregu- 


es fn ilication of the rule: er the verb to be treated 





instead: of with 
rds of this pa 

do indeed stand inthe same. relation to the verb as the last 
one, and, so far as they alone were concerned, the verb 
would be entitled to remain accented: but the introduction 
of the other two limiting words alters the case, and should 
render it enclitit again: this, however, appenrs to have been 
overlooked, or else deliberatel neglected. I-do not see any 

xf ‘accent of the verb here. 

Again, in xvill. 4. 54, we have 


construed with 








6 bhdigd ys imam yaya’ nd’ gma nnn dhipatyar jagd ma. 

he meaning and connection of this passage 
seure: I do not understand them. suffiicently o. 
Bay whether the ladt-verb is ‘correct ¥ accented, ‘ab being of 
the same construction with the first, or whether it should 
rather be made’ éneliti¢, ‘xs belonging to an independent 








pions ‘or whether its ‘aecentuation 18 to be accounted for 1m 


other manner, 
"Agni io Mi aia ‘is read 





aS eer awet uathintasedar ainda S are 





shanti. 
tha, may be looked pera pomewhas 





The reading & (it 
suspicious eee nine the sense requires rather an imp ive 
form than an indicative, and Escorts the Atharyan no 


other instance of a form in the present tense of either mood 
from this root, as conjugated the manner of the sixth 
conjugation-class. But neither consideration is conclustve 
against the genuineness of the r , for analogous forms 
occur in the Rik, and the substitution in the Veda of indica. 
tive for imperative is by no means’ unknown, And the 
passage is so closely analogous to xx. 127. 1, 


a sen St a area wife 


iam jand tipa cruia nérdcans slavialyate, 
that it seems better to retain the word in question unchanged, 
and not to amend it to faxf, vidétham, as it would be very 









easy to do, making a fair sense, The accenting of the form 
would be, as in the preceding case, an irregular extension of 
the rule for accenting after a vocative. We might possibly 


understand zz, idam, as a mere exclamation 
“See here, ye people! hear!" which would account for the 
accent ; but the analogy of ii. 12:3; % tar quar, tam devwih 

. agains BL nor do I know any other instance of 






i Ralp Rida oY Aili oe 
the accenting of the verb in the seco ause may da gsinins 
upon.as of kindred character with that in the two MBSE 
last treated of, Yelns enone may be also so divided 
to make the verb virtually the first se Te = its ciautas ih if 
namely, we translate “AN ye ruard 
person; and ye "AS iki eis ihe over him, 

Again, in xiv. 2, 42, we ha 

TOL. ¥. “hi 
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a ee 


. a . 


and suspect the true reading. to be-minté,krann thd, & sign 
of accent having been lost in the man : 
ie in “ie Bik 6, 


bya rind’ oli jada spt son. phage + dathate, 
it im very uncertain whether the antithesis can be re- 

ded. as being distinct enough to warrant-the accenting of 
the-wexb: in the; first pide, And it is moreover to benoticed, 
that inthe nineteenth book. of the text the manuscripts are 
most iespecially faulty, so that their; authority in doubtful 
and difficult, cases is of almost no weight,whatever. I have 
not pretended to give above. all the instances in which we 
have amended in this book the aecentuation. of verbs: 9 
record of them may' be foindsimong the fbotai ch 
page. We need not, then, hesitate, to amend to Ware, asdni, 


Gi abel ‘seem, desitahle, in the passage now under consid- 
€Tatlo i 

~ In the passages thus fir treated, we have been inclined to 
an error in the tradition of tle'text, where Hips bicson 
accent has not appeared: | : 

















the rules. previotaly stated ; Wiictudee elqpaavdlysogard:as 
efrots 68, transcript 1, but which may possibly be, at least 
errors of apprehension on the part of those who es- 
ed the text, Whether they ae to be understood in 





this way, or whether they are true and faithfully a eted 





Eesnospens of the Vedic language, only of a ee char- 


acters pa not reducible tostret he iste 
when we have br on ses Gach ober 


the other accented texts. also. 
We have, in i. 20. 1, 


vat seit tt = 


iy marulo mrdéti nak.  rIrY 
the verb is accented ns aricnetiesaté ae & YOoCa- 
tive, although the latterdoes Taman MG pada, 
and has not itself an accent, as ought'to be the case, "Fe the 
verb is to remain orthotone. | 

A similar case is found in i. 82. 1; 











|= 


Again, in yi, 198. 1, 


we od aes to assume that an accent-sign has been omit- 
ted under the syllable 9, ma, the restoration of which would 
leave the verb unaccented. 3 
Again, in viii. 10. 1, 





tyim evé ‘dém bhavishydtt' ‘A, 
it may be that the last horizontal accent-sign rar peas thet om | 
evar sto its place, and that we have to amend to sift : 
bhavishyatt’ "ti. i 
Hal oe thove two instances only, of clauses cited by means 
of the particle of quotation zff, t#, we should be inclined to 
regard them as cases of the accenting of the verb in a de 
endent clause; since a quoted sentence is in fact a kind of 
“ependent sentence, and is so treated in some languages, 
being distinguished in German, for instance, by the use of 
the subjunctive instead of the indicative - . And y 
haps we may be allowed to explain thus the accent of the 
two clauses under consideration, even though no other analo- 
For, of all the numerous cases in the text (more than thirty’ 
where a clause containing a verb is cited by the particle 
git, tt, these two are the only ones in which the verb re- 
celves an accent. Elsewhere, the quotation is made in the 
form of an independent sentence, just as it would bes ken ; 
and that, whether it be the direct object of a verb # i 
ing, a8 in 1. 7.4, or whether it indicate the “reason why,” 
or the ‘end for which” (which was its use in the two 
sages last quoted), asin x.2.5. Other instances are iy. Ih 4: 
20.6. v.19.9; 28.1, ete, ete, | 
Again, in xiv. 1, 82, 


Agee devd'h krann thé vo mdndnet 
ras discover io feniotl wir the verb should be accented, 
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Here, too, it may be made a question whether we are to find 
a sufficient antithesis to account for the accent of the verb, 
or whether we are to suppose that the accent-sign has been 
slipped away from the m, stha, to the succeeding syllable, 
I incline to prefer the former. 
Again, in vi. 32. 1, the printed text gives 


nee ae 
Sa Soe Clery 
antarddvé jubwt ev dtd, 
but it is by an error of the press, for HEM, yuhulé', which is 
the reading of the manuscripts, But I conceive this to be 
a reversal of the original error by which the verb got its 
accent In the manuscripts, as Tam unable to find any reason 
why it should be left orthotone. 
In the passage yi. 60, 2, 

5 ard ot 


angé nv dryamann asyd’ anyd’h sémanam é'yati 

the pada-text divides the last word stswafm, dtyati, thus 
giving the verb an accent. But I do not see how the form, 
which is elsewhere always singular, can be borne as a plural: 
it may, perhaps, be amended to saf-m, that is, wteratm, a’ 
ayanta, 


A similar case is vi, 181. 3, 


which the pada-text understands to be atamifen, d-dyasi, 
whereas it is rather srimaten, @' ayasi = 
Again, in vi. 78. 2, 


TAT EAT FAA 
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FY 





rayyi' sahdsravarcase 'mi'u sti'm dénupakshitdu, 

I can discover no ground for preserving to the verb its ac- 
cent, and believe the accent-sign to have become lost from 
under it. I would read sm’, stim, ete. 


wor 
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it is very hard to see why the verb should have in this pda 
an accent which it lacks in the et one, where the con- 
struction seems to be the same. . Probably we have to amend 






to shee”, | HH YALE , 
In verse 7 of the same hymn, in the last péda, 





kavir devi né dabhdyat svadhé'vén, 
we seem, indeed, to have an accented verbal form: but it is 
only in seeming; for zi, dabhdyat, is unquestionably to be 
amended to ing, débhdya, dative of x1, dabha; and the pas- 
sage means, he “ig not for a harming,” i.e. “is not one who 
can be harmed.” This construction, frequent enough in the 
Rik, is quite rare in the Atharvan, and in one or two other 
instances has been badly blundered over by the establishera 
of the text. If we had here, it may be remarked, a verbal 
form requiring accent, it would have to be accented zurmy, 
abaya | ade 


_ Again, in iv. 19, 2, 


A tt erated at ona 
ni (aire bhaydm dsti yitra prapnéshy oshadhe, 
I am Josten attribute the hardly otherwise explainable 
accent of the first verb to an original error of transcription, 
and to amend to teria, bhaydm asti. 

Again, in v. 18, 4, 
Pat ast aaa eta ay: 
nir vd't kshatrém ndyati hanti véreah, 
we might suspect aay, néyatt, to be an error for Hater, nayati ; 
yet it seems better here to assume an antithesis between the 
Pik anes, of force enough to render orthotone the verb of 

he | 
Again, in vi. 21. 8, we have 


oa Fa recat & at 


sis thé kogaciahayir dtho Bek kogouérdhanth. 
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all the Atharvan manuscripts give tiem, id widiih : ag the 


accent of the verb seemed in this passage quite unexplaina- 
ble, we have not hesitated to amend it to an agrement with 


epwalle allel passage of the Rik (x. 85.16), | 
These are all the instances in which we have taken away 
from any verbal form an accent given to it by the manu- 


scripts; excepting two, which bear plainly on their face the 
evidence that they are blunders, being accented upon the 
wrong syllable, These ‘are i. 24. 1, sa aay riipém cakre, for 
which all the manuscripts have ay citre, while the true 
accentuation of the form, if accented at all, would be =, 
cakré; and xii, 4. 28, ray apaien, devd! urccanti, in place of 
which the manuscripts unanimously read aati, vr'gcanti, 
although only the accentuation qatat, erecdinti, could be tol- 
erated. Tt is sufficiently clear that, in both these cases, the 
errors are due to a alip of the pen of the scribe who copied 
the original manuscript from which all ours are descended 
the mark of the accent being set over the wrong syllable, 
In the light of these facta, which indicate clearly what 
allowance is to be made for inaccuracies and errors in the 
text, we May now proceed to examine the remaining instan- 
ces of accented verbs which it presenta, 
In iil. 23. 5, we have 


ae at ach 


Lhe most natural ending te the verse would seem to be 


my 1 ak 


gim u yismat tuém bhdvah, 
_ and to whom thou in turn mayest be propitious:” and it 
1g perhaps not impossible that this is felt to be virtually 
present in the reading re ae and that therefore the im- 
perative is accented; yet t €ré 15 room to suspect ya, bidva, 
to be a mere slip of the pen forsig, bhava, 

Again, in iy. 1. 4¢, 


a fal 





a 





Lire a ne 
- \ 7 













preceding where it is in fact the presence of a ff, Ai, 
that ‘ial aes orthotone,* 





In v. 12. 2, the manuscripts have 


sujthva, 
while the printed text gives wqizm, svadayi. The latter 
reading was adopted on the authority of the corresponding 
passage in the Rak (x. 110. 2), as there seemed to ean rea- 
son requiring the verb to be accented, Yet here also, it 
might be possible to defend the reading of the manuscripts: 
if the accusative in the first pida be regarded as the object 
more directly of the participle than of the verb, as would 
be allowable, the latter might be looked upon as occupying 
an initial position, and therefore entitled to retain its accent. 
Again, in vi. 131. 2, the edition has 


aH AG A 

Gkitte sim iddm namah, | , 

while all the manuscripts agree in reading >¢., némah. The 

propery of the emendation. cannot .be questioned; the 
se reading may have been a mere slip of the pen on the 

part of the scribe of the original manuscript, or the word 

may have been mistaken for the frequent noun az, némah. 
Another very similar instance is found in xviii. 2. 36, 


: : = tpl 
Ot AT Ate AGT BAT AT ae aT: 
im tapa md’ ‘fh agne md’ tanvdm tinah: 
he too, there seems t0 be no patonatie reason why the 
last word should be accented: I suspect it to have been 
taken, by a blunder, for the common noun qq: fépah, “pen- 
ance,” and would alter the reading to act aq:, fanvam tapah. 
Once more, in xiy. 1. 16, : 


tid addhitiya id viduh, 


* Bat where, by an error of the press, prity efw stands, instead of pratyétir, 
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Again, in iv. 81. 2, stands in the text 


afta vant fatter dea AA: ast 


agntr iva manyo twishitih sahasva sendnt’r nah sohure « 

Ra a 

“ hiita eo asap 
whereas all the sanhtté manuscripts (excepting one, w is 
amended to the above reading) give Stak caked The 
Rik (x. 84. 2) leaves the verb unaccented, which, with the 
pada manuscript, and the amended sanhitd, seemed to us 
sufficient authortt for the reading which we have adopted. 
Yet even here I do not regard the accenting of the ve - 
certainly erroneous: it might be defended by the analog 
vi. 32. 2, and of the other passages cited with the latter a ee 
as an indistinct antithesis. 

Another case, iv. $1. 7, is clearer; we read 


Teese aT FT ATPL 


pardjitése dpa ni lay pane 

spite of ie anthonty of the manuscripts, which are unani- 
mous in favor of , Myantim, Here also the Rik (x. 
84. 7) has the eae reading: nor does there seem to be any. 
conceivable reason why the sag ainpet be accented, nor, if 

it were so, could the precedin position maintain its ac- 
cent also, as the manuscripts iow rh i todo: We have evi- 
dently a mere blunder of the manuscripts to deal with in 
this passage. 
In un 2. 1, all the manuscripts read 


sitet Zen oat Per 












agnir no diitéh pratyétu vidvd'n, 
which we have ahered to a; praty eu, The analogy 
the first line of the prece hymn was sufficient aaithaoticy 





for the alteration, and it is aot easy to see how the manu- 
scripts should have come to steayeiee the error of accen! 
the verb here; 38 they were led away by the 
fancied analogy of the! lass od of the second verse in the 





have received an accent to which they were not: entitléd ; 
the true point of division between the vies sox aecaig ey 
has been mistaken, and vocatives and verbal forms have 
been in consequence wrongly accented,’ or left unaccented, 
ais they were wrongly supposed to stand, or not to stand, at 
the beginning of the second pdda; the verb of @ clearly 
dependent-clause, even after a form of the relative a, va, has 
been left enclitic; and so on. More than a hundred: such 
cases have been corrected by us in the published text, and 
not a few which we abe YpepUaR NR io a 
ation :.0ur commen ill, of course, fully explain-and 
count for the alterations we have made in th text offered 
by the eg and will point out'the | where we 
suppose that farther alteration is demande t may then, 
of course, not very infrequently be the. case,-that verbal 
forms are erroneously aceented by the manuseripts; it would 
be strange if it were not so, at least in some instances: yet 
in 80 much uncertainty has the subject of verbal. aecentua: 
tion hitherto been involved, that we haye only very rarely, 
and in cases which seemed quite clear, ventured to take away 
from a verb an accent which our authorities gave to it, 
Sometimes, indeed, we have allowed ourselves even that 
liberty : I will proceed to give the instances here, in order 
to avoid the possibility of having omitted from. this paper 
material whisk ought to be embraced. in. it, ye 
Thus, in iv. $2.1, we have read. 


stha jah pushyati vicvam dnushak, air: 

leat the manuscripts give gz: gaia, jah pishyat, be- 
cause the former reading seems better to suit the sense; and 
because the Rig-Veda, in the corresponding passaye (x. 83. 
1), leaves the verb unaccented. It might not 
Atharvan mannseripts: if we regard the two words preced» 
ing the verb as objects of the -verb of the preceding: pdda, 
or, better, if we look upon the: word following the verb ag 
a noun constitutmg an independent ‘object of it, translating: 
“might, strength<-he acquires everything’ in succession,” 
then the verb would be entitled to be accented in-virtue-of 
its initial position. | Svicoon 
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Besides these, there aren few passages, composed 
two clauses, in the first of which the verb i is left | 
sie relent plea di ed n in the 
cases hitherto noted, while neverthe their accentuation 
seems to be referable to the sume principle. They are vi. 
82.2; 83.1. 1x.6:22* 8.10. xii. 8.18. xu. 2. 80b. xiv. 1. 18. 
Hail we these passages only, we should not venture to derive 
from them any Tse i sec e; but, having well established 
it'as a tendency of en on 
oceasion, an antithetical whiting: and to aocent accordi 
we are justified in presuming its extensic 


~ We have thus far fonnd all the phenomena of verbal ac- 
centuation of which we have taken note ‘to be occasioned, 
more or less regularly and ag ag dla fa working of a 
_ principle; that, namely, th independent 
clanse is accented mantel when occupying the initial p sition, 
being otherwise made enclitic upon any member of tl 
elause by which it is 7 ed; while, on the other badd, it 
maintains in a dent clause its own proper accent. But 
there are in the Atharvan a number of instances of accented 
verbs, which Go Hot weet to fall 60 clearly Within the sphere 
‘of action of this principle: either they are the effect of a 
wholly irregular extension of it beyond ite proper limits, or 
they are due to fat tetris rns eg which 
needs to be evolved and stated, or they’ cases, 
destitute of all analogies, and on that account of doubtful 
authenticity. Before we proceed to the consideration of 
these remaining cases, we must ‘take notice of the condition 
in which the accentuation of the Atharvan is presented by 
the manuscripts of the text now extant. The whole text . 
is very much less accurately and correctly constructed than 
is that of the Rik: there are to be found in it gross blunders, 
oS barre the correction is almost at the first oe apparent, 
Many passages are in a corrupt wir) 
extensive emendation. But kerenpaaiatly- aboun = tte He 
ble errors of accentuition ; pene Seeth we haere even not 
hesitated to amend in the een edition : thus, words of 
ime occurrence have in an instance or two ‘aceen- 
‘the wrong ‘syllable; sso Nagi have been errn- 
| sly taken fr voatives, and de ived petemnee rs 2 

































Where" and “ here; }" an xii 2,.82,.55, of * those. there " and 
“these here;” in iy. 5, 7, of “others” and.“ m, " in vie 
67.8, of motion “away.” ‘and “hither ;” in ix, 10.9, ‘of. “ta 
day" and,“ yesterday; in ix.10. 23, of an idea and its nega- 
tion. Moreover, wherever at—ar, vd—w@, either—or,” are 
construed:in two clauses with two separate verbs, the corre- 
lation is regarded. as distinct enough to occasion the aceent- 
ing of the first verb; the instances are not numerous, but 
they are all those in which this particle so occurs; theyare 
v. L..7 (where, however, the effect of the relative im theseec- 
ond. clause might 1 ao be supposed to extend back into 
the first), vii. 4. nasi leone gma gt pita ga 


Tet aT et Hot TANT AT Aa 


lisya vd teim mana ichd’ 26 vi tava (xviii. 1 £96), 

the accent of the yerb is unquestionably due ‘to the same 
Cause, alshangh the sentence te baie kite 2 part of the 
second Ase, Ine Mone ite-ver s edi 
idea from the first. More numerous are t peste aie 
the antithesis, of q—4, ca—ca, “ both—and,” produces. the 
same effect: they are ii, 6.2; 18. 8, Veto 9; 23.-7 (where 
we have also, asin ix, 10.28) tithesis ‘of an idea ‘and 
negation), vi. 110, 1. sit. 84 (ter). xvii. 6, xix. 24. 
5, 6. Ge 6, 5 is’a like antithesis of sa—zA, ufa—udn, - 
unless we are rather to suppose the correlative force to lie 
oy uiesel oegmtingeimerng Sh The sri. passage, 

















striyag ca stirvdh svdpdy nay ndrasakid clan (i. 6 2), 
ersten Eee ae fo ba explained a 
cen is per ps er. to be explain saan Gott 
Shatical nenicasioe Of. Fhe, Slams Jhera: seated of of which the 
second member is. defective, its verb 1 uiring to be su pplied - 
from the first, as in the passage xviii. 1.16, just now at 
Several other of the passages formerly referred to may alsc 
receive. similar explanation: thus iy. 9. 9 (where Bia 
perhaps requires to be amended to am, jam miliaya), 
v. 27. 6, vie LOT; 1. vii, 4, 1. ix, 5..87. xii. B. 25.2. 
vi. 106. 1. vill. 9.19. xiii, 8.12. xiv. 1, 64, admit of being 
oolze Mponcas cleheotve.antitheaes of..the; other: keine perp 








reserve the accent of the verb in the former clause. "We 
ave now farther to notice, that this 7 imciple has ‘in the 
usage of the labetisge received a somewhat inorganic exten- 
BIO; that it has stretched to cover cases to which it did 
not in'strictness apply. ‘Stich T conceive, namely, to be the 
explanation of the accent of the verb in a very considerable 
tumber of passages; where two clauses stand as‘correlatives 
to one another,‘or even where there is sucha parallelism 
between them that they may be regarded as in a manner 
correlative. The codrdination is treated as if it were ‘a sub- 
ordination ; theiret of the eodrdinate clauses is looked upon 
28 a profasis, to.whieh Read legate apodasis, antl 
the verb of the former is allowed to remain ortlrotone. 
Thus, for-instance, when’ gar—a-q, ‘anyaanya, ithe ‘one 
—the other,”. stand oppsel one another, as subje 
object, in two like clansea, the verb of the first s 
tains its accent, Take as examples _ ri 


rat Ft 3 STA SIAM a 
ditch tea anyé be deg vittu gad rapak (iv. 18, 2); 
aA TA | 


| dn m cikytir nd nt cukyu 

a Sob ci tn = Gis 30; io 96, x. 7.42. 

xiii, 2. 11. Also the passage vii, 85, 1a, b, ‘may properly be 
arded as coming under 1 this rule, although only one w=, 

anya, that of tbe-dimst clanse; ig there axpresséd; the other 

is contained in idea in the second: clause. 

In two cases, viz. oe 36. xi. 8.83, we have, instead of 
wa, any, As ein gaT e , with the same meaning, and 
with a #i ect 0 oéd the Sieeat of the verb. 

In x. 8. 7.13. xi. £29, we find a like correlation pro- 
duced by the use of iwi, ardha—ardha, “the ‘one half— 
the other half" 

But even where the correlation is less clearly and ha 
brought out, if there is nevertheless # distinct antith 
same phenometion of verbal dccentuation is not in 
presented. Thas we have'in vi. 11. 8 an antithesis ped 


é sig | , 
CATA te ia et a te ane Ww re 




















esd? toieeailiénd examples, but it is believed that enough 
ban dlranty bees said i eablh nd d illustrate that which 
it was our to show ; e particle in question 
derives. its ean bs render the verb orthotone from the 
weak causative cn which the usage of the- Jan- 


has given it. 
" With-regard to the particl particle my, net (padda-text -rrgmy, na it) 
usage is divided. th aie connection with a verb, buat 
iy ay ip aay In two passages, viz. vi. 60, 1, 
xii. 1. 12, it renders the verb orthotone, as if, like the kim 
dred particle Sp, eet already treated of, it had acquired a 
subor force, and were equivalent to Latin’ ne, Ger- 
many cae icht/: in the other two ages, Viz. ii, 27-1. 
xvi. 2. 58, it leaves the verb enclitic; as if he 


, i, merely 
strengthened the force of the sigheiesniheaaa bevits most 








natural effect, 
The three particles ayy, cet, Ary, net, and fy, Ai, illustrate 
in an in ae each other's history. . Neither of 






them has etymological y any relative or subordinating qual- 
ity; they mean originally simply “and surely,” 4 notsurely, 
“surely ;” but éa ieee the of the lang  devel- 
ome out of this plain asseverative signification’ another 
which Ges we Pee render the clause in. which ites 
found ependent; and as “if,” “lest,” and. ‘since,” they 
make orthotone the verb with which they are construed. 
The particle far, Aim, nowhere in the Atharyan exercises 
an influence upon the accent of the verb in its clause, even 
where, as in vil. 56. 6, 8. viii, 4. 14(?). ei 1, 12, 38, it 
appears to nsk-a direct question.” Tn v.11 1.5, peda, a part 
of the manuscripts do ir accent the verb, yet the weight 
of authority is in favor of the text as 7 printed, When 
le means “what?", “why?", or how!" as in vy. rie s 
vi. 45.1. ix, 10. 18, etc., etd.) of ‘douse no effect upon the 
accent would be exy acted fro mit... “a WWE 
We have thus seen that the erect subordimniatio 5 Jar bie 
clause of a sentence to another has an effect.to render ortho- 
tone the verb of the subordinated clause. We have also 
when treating of the particle fg, Ai, that the sub- 
ordination does not always require to be absolute, but that 
a distinctly defined relation of two of the clauses of a sen- 


tence to one another as profasis and apodosis was sufficient to 











to. be unequal in force to our conjunction “for.” In Ger- 
bes not éven “for” gives to the clause which it introduces 

ndent form: we say “ Hilf uns, denn du bist miich- 

re ee repair ween this and the ris epee 
, du miichtig bist,” “... because thou art 
mighty,” is bil a formal than a | ‘one. There is a 
continuous scale of dependency in ages “thou ‘art 
surely mighty,” “for thou art mi “since thou art 
mighty,” “because that thou art mi * and while in Ger- 


tips? 
















man only the last is regarded. ws dent, in Sanskrit the 
first is treated as if sr py te any of the rest, and ita 
verb is accented ing to the general rule for dependent 
clauses. .We may reverse the order of the clauses in the 
PARE TA TPN LUA 

Senile ecbster neat t 


and bere’ too we have the Ui edict Sit ie rand 
tion were “Since thou art mighty, help oe 3 “Da du ja 
‘miichtig bist, so hilf uns;” while, if closely interpreted, it ig 
rather, “Thou art surely mighty, (then) hela aa “Tu bist 
ja michtig, Be el ond Ae t he partiods aatire ‘exercising a 
stronger force than to estab ish’ the relation of t two clauses 
as protasis and apodosis. 

almost every instance of the occurrence of Fe, Ai, in 
the Atharvan, it has more or leas evidently this semi-condi- 
‘tional angen’ Thus we have 





pal hi hanvajiminant “i'm abhakshi stharvatim (i.-20. 1), 
“Since it is a fierce destroyer of the kanva, it, the’mighty, 
have made use of" And again, 


fa a feat feat fe art 
vt 12* mificantam vimtiog ht sinti (vi. 112. 3), 
"Let them ‘release him, for they are releasera” It would 








th print tet give, on the aitbrity ofall he manusript, te bo 
te smenintn o above is evidently Fagen y: sa haps eee cae 
: a confonnd te tenn te. _ 








nt . 7 
TH TA Tet Wael RIRFSISETD Ete 
lékshma kurva iti ményate aay | Oe Pontes 
“If he thinks to himself ‘Iam maki : 
as it would not be er basdisionstle to the 
influence of the rise pronoun with which ool be- 
gins to extend itself to this part also, " un 
It is a well known fact that, by Vediosusipey: the particle 
tg, Ai, always accents the verb with ian it is*eonstre 
(as does also its negativ nahr). also ] 135 tert 
the conditional cating in i ba ig is, chides d, ‘ormrinal 
possessed of no such force; etymologivally, it seems “to. be 
merely an asseverative partiele, alcinwith, %, hay and 7, aha, 
It is, accordingly, in the Inter language not. infrequently 
employed as an expletive, to fill, out the artificial structure 
of the gee and it is.sometime even in the Veda, found 
so used, a hard! reclable significance in, the sen- 
tence dicaehacle ab areuadg Boks its ordinarily made, use of 
to accompany and point out a circumstance which is put 
forward as the ground of; the reason for, the inducement to, 
some other action; and by virtue of this usage, it has ac- 
The i a certain degree of causative. or conditional force. 
transition of mennin may be illustrated b 


: thou art surely. might ghty,” 

: Hil amichtg,") theres no distinct 
peteaien of he ater jm the former, and yet the 
second clause is évi alleged ‘ns the reason of the first, 
and itis but a step rier to ane = Helpiae, for" ‘Show?art 
mighty.” The Sanskrit sentence ~ 


TAT aa? 


a orc ae nt h perfect 
would © yy; and wit correetness, be 
pierce Sit ees Sede Yh ta ono hile i 
would nevertheless, strictly taken, rather correspondto the 
former. «Indeed, aafg, Ai, is never allowed to. stand. at the 
of a sentence in ‘but must-al follow 
oeorodue word, and oe aha although an a ea 
holds a subordinate position, it is’ still more clearly shown 



























udaké tial 6. 45 
Hf a a = =e we 





stetye ‘sed on te ter hanya companion of the Le 
clauses, as. , 


si acter ot Shier 


pop patna 2? teorssdsoeen 46-Jend 
“Tf he utters praise,” would seem . 
Sf res then, 'be tee pr sony saa gee 
verb ‘was left orthotone, except when: compounded 
position, eel ik ae aetna SO erie 2h 
he accent.* But this sin © passage 1s not sufficient to es- 
lish a general rule: it is to be hoped that material may 
be derived from the other accented texts which shall clear 
1 ns prea There is, so far as I have observed, but one 
massage in the Atharvan, where ‘it seems necessary to 
woud clause ts conditional which contains no indicatory 















Oithie fe G. é. wins) ) your third (i.e. highest) bri 
Fathers, that one gives tos Brahman a goat with 
nas.” And here the verb is left thiaccented,, alth 
compounded one. Whether “3 igeitans a in Sie of 
these passages is erroneous, or how the seeming discrepancy 
between them is’ ab riore light dot be! tre I must leave an 








open qites ion Honor sts gen thrown upon the sub- 
There oth hich might 

is one other passage whic ni tr to ré- 
Quite comastoriier: t4 i 


! ‘connection ; 





) 127.1 a 1),11, for instances 
iN See Benfay's Grammar, § - (ear 9 (om Alec tap ea ae 


been stated to be may be very satisfactorily shown. For 
other particles than those derived from the stem q, ya, if 
they have a like meaning, and possess the same power to 
render the sentence dependent, exerci#e the same influence 
upon the verb, 

Thos 1, cet (which the pada-text divides into Zz, on 
f), which means always distinctly “if,” and is Souskny 
equivalent to 82, yadi, preserves, as the latter would do, 
the accent of the verb with which it is connected. Instances 
of its occurrence are 11. 80,2. v. 17. 3, 8, ete. 

But %, ca, itself, without always: losing its proper signifi- 
cation “and,” or meaning distinctly “if,” is not very infre- 
quently made use of to assist in indicating the conditionalit 
of a clause, whose verb is then left orthotone. An instance 1s 


34 cf 'tisrjéj juhuytin nb ct ‘terjén ta nh ji hwydt (xv. 12, 
“And ¢ aie en permission, og him maciitice walk 
should he not.give permission, let him not sacrifice.” | Some- 
as in the following passage: | 


el AGA THI Asa a aT eee 

hinate ddatté pirusham yicitd'm ca nd ditsati (xii. 4, 18), 
““Ungiven she harms a man, if he will not give her when 
demanded.” The conditionality of the clause is the main 
efficient cause of the accenting of the verb; whether the par- 
ticle has a full conditional meaning, or is employed merely 
aS an Spa soem a can Pen See at is a matter of 

o 


minor consequence. The Atharvan p ¢ of this 
character are vill. 10. 31. xi. 8. 28, 29, 32 fa, 66. xu. 
4. 1, 16, 19, 25. 

Whether a clause in any case, without the presence of a 
word conditioning or indicating its dependent character, 
ean bein such wise dependent as that its verb should be 
thereby rendered orthotone, isa question for the solution of 
which the Atharvan hardly presents sufficient material. 
There is but a mngle passage which seems to speak clearly 
with, reference to this point: 

TOL ¥. 61 











4, 1-6, xviii. 8. 8. In e. few of these, passages, however, 
the accent of the verb admits also of bemg explained mm 





another manner, as we shall see hereafter. ; 
But on the other hand, it is quite as often the case in sen- 
tences of this character that the more obvious mode of di- 
vision is followed, so that the verb remains unaceented. 
Tnstances are i, 12.8. iii, 19.6, viii, 10.16, 1x. 10. 26, 
xi. 0.10. xvi 12.5,9. xvik 17. xvii. 2.7; 4.11. xix. 
10. ‘7; 36. 2% ete., etc. ) | 
Before proceeding to take notice of farther instances of 
verbal accentuation in the independent sentence, which are 
to be regarde arene Site parieurate: the rules already 
stated, or'as ‘isolated and irregular easea, requiring particu- 
lar explanation, we will consider the Sndition of f bare 
in. a der ndent clause. } Mea 
Ve] 1 ike the. 


dependent clauses, | 
the subordinate sentence from its natural position, and places 
it at the end of the sentence, thus changing, for instance, 
“Toh habe dem Manne das Buch gegeben to “Da ich dem 
Manne daz Buch gegeben habe," rit, on the other 
centuation, of the verb, changing it from! ench 
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are TEP. 









) : tic to ortho- 
tone. We have, accordingly, the following general rule: 
the Sanskrit yerb retains in a dependent clanse its own 
proper accent; and that, too, ¢ven at the cost, im case the 
yerb be one compounded with a preposition, of the accent 
of the prefixed preposition. 

As in German the dependent clause is wont to be intro- 
duced by some word of such signification as necessarily 
conditions its dependency, a relative or a subordinating con- 
jlinetion, so also in Sanskrit it generally contains some fo 
of declension or of derivation, from the relative pronominal 
stem 7, ya. The phenomenon, indeed, has on this account 
been always hitherto thus stated: “the verb is accented in 
a sentence which contains a form of 2, yu ;" but it is im- 
possible that we should remain contented with so empirical 
a rule as this; we must inquire in virtue of what pnnciple 
it is that such words have a power to make the verb ortho- 
tone. And that the principle is indeed what it has above 
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But there is another class of cases in the Atharvan, in 
which the verb retains its accent in virtue of its initial 
tion, while nevertheless it is only by an arbitrary division 
of the sentence that it comes to be looked upon and treated 
as occupying that position. This will be best illustrated by 
ain example: 


A AT TTY ASAT STAT 


dl no géshu bhdjath! ” praja’ydm (vi. 55. 2), 

“Upon us kine bestow upon us progeny.” Rac is capable 
of two modes of division; the comma may be placed either 
before or after the yerb; we may read “ Upon us kine be- 
eieb fepen ne rouen rogeny,” or “Upon us kine, bestow upon 

e former is the more natural and 
but the latter is not inadmissible, even in the English trans- 
lation, and is notably gasier in the Sanskrit original. In 
the first case the verb would be enclitic, in the second it 
would be orthotone; that in the text it actually does retain 
its accent shows that the sentence uirea to be divided in 
the second manner. Another example is 


Faear a acti gestet ae 

jikwd’ jy bhdvati Ieilmalain va’k (v. 18. 8), 

es eyus in nervum conyertitur in sagittam yox ;" here, 

@ verb is accented in virtue of the division “Lingua 

es i In nervum, convertitur in sagittam vox.” We have. 
en, the rule, that if the verb be both preceded and follow 

by either a subject or an object, to of which it equally 

in idea belongs, it may be regarded as directly constru 

with the latter of the two, and may accordingly receive the 

accent. 

Instances coming under the action of this rule are not 
very rare in the Atharvan. They are* iv. 5.2; 9,9. v.18. 
8; 27. 6. vi. 55. 2; 92.8; 106. 1; 107. 1-4 vii. 4. 1. 
viii. 9,13; 10. 12, 13, 29-29. ix. 5. 87, x. 8.8. xu. 3. 25, 
48. xiii, 1.19; 2. 26: 3.12. xiv. 1,64 xv. 8.45, 10: 





* In a few of these ve vi 10 18,18, 2-20. zt & 1-6, tho 
accent han ving to sage, i. vi 10, the verbs in the 
published ter, and regres tobe restored, accordance wil the uneimous 
authority of the manuscripta, 
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From this list I have omitted, however, all those not in- 
frequent cases which come under the operation of the famil- 
iar rule given by the seared ipree. that a verb 1s 
accented if immediately preceded by another verb. It is 
perfectly obvious that such a case is in reality only one com- 
ing under the general rule for the accenting of a verb at the 
head of its own clause in the sentence: there can be but one 
finite verb in a single clause; if, then, any verb immediately 
follows another verb, it necessarily occupies the initial posi- 
tion, and cannot be encliticized. us, in the sentence 


tismé arcima Irnévidma nishkruim (vi. 27. 1), 

the accent of the second verb is in no manner owing to the 

ery Saye of the word which precedes it, but to the fact that 
‘ollowed by the only word directly connected with it in 










construction; it would equally require to be accented if the 
Groima tismdi krndvdma nishkxtim, 


and could be made enclitie only by having its own subject 


placed before it; as 


tismé arcima nishkrtim krpavdma. 
We might take one of the sentences previously given, and, 
by altering a little its ah Se a seem to bring its accentu- 
ation within the scope of the Indian rule; as 

| ee, i, = | 
gré'wii pitu pa'tu simo no dnhasah ; 
whereas in fact the second 91, patu, would still continue to 
retain its accent for the same reason as before, and for no 
other. Farther illustration is unnecessary: it is only to be 
wondered at that a rule so empirical as that of the Indian 
grammars should have maintained itself so long in currency, 
and that the true meaning of the phenomenon should not 
_ have been sooner remarked. 
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And even if the object of the verb precede the latter, it 
does not take away its accent, ssid it be also at the same 
time the object of another verb: thus 


th 
ATA she oat TAT 7 


yitudhd’nasya somapa jahi prajd’n néyasva ca (i.8. 8 

Her the first verb 13 accented as standing at the head of the 
pada, the second as commencing a new clause; the division 
of the sentence being made between the common object and 
the patel of the two Mh A similar case, in bi a com- 
mon subject is regarde 48 belonging especially to the former 
of two verbs, and the latter one is accented, af 


SPU aT: EPO ey AT 
crnétu nah subhdgd bédhatu tménd (vii. 48, 1). 

Tt is not very often that a division of the sentence into 
separate clauses thus takes place within the pdéda, and that 
at the same time a verb happens to stand first after the divis- 
ion, And as the phenomenon is an interesting one, as indi- 
eating the necessity that the word to whose accent that of 
the verb is subordinated must be immediately connected in 











construction with the latter, and not a part of any other 
clause, I give here a complete list of all the instances of its 


occurrence found in the Atharvan, They are i. 8.8; 17-2. 
i. 5, 4 (bis); 10.7. iv.5.6; 11.12; 21.1. v.2.9. vi 8.1, 
2; 4.2; 9.1; 44.1- 77.1: 99.3; 136, 2. vi. 14.4; 48.1. 
vill. 1.12; 2.3; 4.1,18,18. ix. 1.8; 6.61; 10.6 x.4.12: 
8.26. xul.8.31. xiii.1.80; 4.48, 55. xvi. 6.1. xviii. 1. 28. 
mix. 45.5; 49.6; 58.4. There is no case in the text'in 
which a verb occupying this position is not accented, unless 
it be the following : | 

a | 
taptd gharmé duhyate viim ish4 -madAu (vii. 78.1). 
Tf this ig to be translated, as the analogy of the next verse 
seems to indicate, “the gharma is heated : popes poured 
out to you for food,” then the verb needs to be accented 
Tw, dwhyite, and the reading should be so amended. 
~ In some of these cases, the accentuation is an important 
indication of the way in which the structure of the sentence 
is to be understood. 
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As regards the working of this rule, it is to be remarked 
that: in poetry each plc, ultimate subdivision of the verse, 
is treated as if it constituted an independent clause, and a 
verb standing at the head of it remains orthotone, even 
though cacsedea in another péda by words directly depend- / 
ent upon it. The following is an instance: 


= i ote. hel en ce 
dhdtur devisya satyéna krnémi pativédanam (u. 56.2). 
Other cases are i. 8.3,4; 17.1; 81.1. 11..9.4,5. tm. 10. 


12. -v..22.12, viobt 2; 60. 9, ete, ete. 
But farther, if the verb is preceded in the sentence or pia 






only by a vocative, it retains its accent. The reason of this 
is sufiicr 





“ently obvious. The vocative really forms no part of 
the sentence to which it is attached; it is neither subject 
nor predicate; it is a mere excrescence, a parenthesis; it is 
not, then, so connected in construction with the verb that 
the latter can be made dependent upon it with respect to 
accent, We have, accordingly, 





Hit are at fa GAT ART Tate 
d'te véndémahe td (iii.1T, 8); vigue devd damien kzed wach 


30.1), It is unne ry to cite more of the numerous 
ustrations of this panties which are to be found in the 
text. - 
By the first as stated, the verb is made dependent 
for aca mci some et construed directly with it. 
If, then, a sentence be composed of several clauses, a verb 
standing at the head of any one of them will keep its own 
accent. Instances are 


pil'tu gré‘vd pd'tu sémo no dnhasah (vi. 8. 2): 









ahd arétim Gvidah syonim (i. 10. 7); 


RERrAeT TRA 


an ndmas te pahy dema’n (equal to pdit asmd’n) 





(ii. 85. 4). 
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rect object, or other limiting circumstance, it takes awn 
the accent from the verb itself Take as instances the fol- 
lowing clauses. 


amblyo yanty Gdhwabhih (i. 4.1); givd! bhava (ii. 28. 8): 
TUT SE Te ATTA a 

tit kenmo brékma (iii, 80. 4); tasya bhdjayate 'hé nah (i. 5. 2); 
ap ae aT aT aT ost AIA 


abhi kranda préirésaya(v.21.4); a! vird stra jdyatdm (iii. 23. 2). 
Even if other unaccented words intervene between the 
accent and the verb, the effect upon the latter remains the 
Same: thus ) 
ET AT ATT Fel Ga RUT: 
midhund tod khandmasi (i. 34.1); ndmas t rudra krnmah 
xi. 2, 3). 
: Tt is well known that, by the operation of this rule, the 
Sanskrit verb is in a large majority of cases deprived of 
its accent. Thus verbal forms of the root 7, kar, which 
are-perhaps found in the Vedic texts with greater frequency 
and in p bee variety than those of any other root, occur 
in the Atbarvan four hundred and ninety-eight times: but 
only one hundred and forty-six times do they maintain their 
owl proper accent; in the remaining three hundred and 
ws Agsk instances they are accentless or enclitic, 
if, however, the verb stands at the head of the sentence, it 
cannot, of course, be encliticized, but retains its accent; thus 


caer aT, pane art Te 


darpiya ma ydtudhd' nan (iv, 20.6); vreed'mit eiirindm bahi'n 

vi. 65. 2), | | 
This is in accordance with Greek usage, by which a word 
usually enclitic remains orthotone, if it stands first in the 
sentence. As the Sanskrit has no proclitics, its sentences 
always commence with an accented word. 
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marans occupy with reference to this department of gram- 
mar the weak ition as to other departments also; that 
while they are laborans and ingenious assemblers and ar- 
rangers of particular facts, their shallow philosophy, and 
laboriously unnatural and arbitrary method, render them 
utterly unreliable guides for us to a true knowledge of the 
Sanskrit language, since their rules require to be explained, 
and limited, and re-arranged, by the hght of the very facts 
which they attempt to classify and account for. I referred, 
at the close of my former remarks pe the subject, to 
this untrustworthiness of those who been our chief au- 
thorities with reference to it, and expressed my opinion, that 
a rational and exhaustive theory of the pencpies producing 
the phenomena of verbal accentuation in Sanskrit, coulc 
only be arrived at by a careful study of the phenomena 
themselves, as laid before us in the various accented Vedic 
texts. I was then already engaged in assembling from the 
text of the Atharva-Veda all the material which could aid 
in elucidating the matter, all the passages in which the ac- 
cent was not determined by, or in accordance with, the most 
general rules of accentuation, and which accordingly sug- 
gested more special rules, or appeared to be anomalous and 
Snare toon ariel and as I ok now com pega oon. 
tion, I take thi gece ity of presenting it to the Society, 
hoping that it wil | found not without value as a contribu- 
tion to the theory of Sanskrit accent, So far as was in my 
power, I have classified and explained the facts sollseton, 

ting them im connection with the rules which they 
lustrate, and have thus been compelled to go over in part 
the same ground which I formerly traversed; if of a portion 
of them 1 am unable to give a satisfactory account, their 
statement here will at any rate tend to render possible their 
future explanation, by facilitating their examination by oth- 
ers, and their farther comparison with kindred facts, to be 
derived from the other accented texts. 

The first and most general rule for the accentuation of the 
verb in the Sanskrit sentence is this. In a direct or inde- 
pendent sentence, or clause of a sentence, the finite verb is 
made enclitic upon any word preceding it which is directly 
connected with it in construction. It matters not what part 
of the sentence that word may be which stands before the 


verb; whether subject or predicate, whether direct or indi- 















XIBUTIONS FROM THE ATE 





TO THE 


THEORY OF SANSKRIT VERBAL ACCENT. 





Ara former meeting of the Society, IT had the honor to 
ay before it, in connection with a review of a late work 
by Prof. Bopp, of Berlin, an attempt to state in a new and 
improved form the rules respecting the accentuation of the 
finite verb in the Sanskrit sentence.* ‘That such an attempt 
was called for, will be evident enough to any one who will 
refer to the statement of these rules which js given in Ben- 
fey's larger Sanskrit grammar, the latest and most elaborate 
work of its class, and the only one which professes to treat 
the subject in an exhaustive manner. It is not too much 
to say that the account of $e senomens of verbal accen- 
tuation which is there presented is entirely unsatisfactory, 
Or even unintelligible; that it is plainly wanting in true 
method ; that it is no orderly development from a central 
principle, subordinating the more particular to the more gen- 
eral, and giving each special rule its due py: portion in the 
sum of the whole, but, on the contrary, a share of rules and 
exceptio ay egend stated and confusedly thrown. to- 

ther. "Bhat is is 80, is not so much the fault of Prof 
Benfey, as Of the Indian pratnmarians. from whom, and not 
from the Sanskrit literature itself, he has drawn the materi. 
als out of which he has constructed his prammar: doubtless 
his statement is the best that could be derived from 
sources ; its imperfections only prove that the native gram- 


' See abore, p, 21%, ate. 
+ Vollstindige Grammatik der Sanskriteprache, § 127, ete, 
60 
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Such are the fundamental doctrines, the moral ground- 
work, of the Iranian religion as reformed by Zoroaster, and 
no one can fail to see and acknowledge there noble and ex- 
alted character, As laid before usin the Avesta, they are 
not unmixed, it is with much that is of far inferior in- 
terest. In order to obtain a view of them thus in their 
native purity, we have to remove somewhat of the rubbish 
of ceremonial and outward observance with which they are 
encumbered and concealed, and to pass over in silence some 
features of belief not altogether worthy of them, the acere- 
tion, in part, of a later time. Yet they are reall there, and 
do in fact constitute the basis on which the whole fabric of 
Iranian religion and philosophy has been reared. It would 
seem as if, mn the sich aes they might have maintained 
themselves in their purity, and even have led the way to 
something still better and higher. But this has not been 
the case. That corruption and decay which has seemed to 
be the destiny of everything Oriental, has not spared the 
Zoroastrian religion. Its external rites, indeed, have main- 
tained themselves with a tenacity truly remarkable: that 
little community of strangers on the western Indian coast, 
now the only remaining adherents of a faith which was in 
old times professed throughout the whole vast Iranian terri- 
tory, worship still with the same forms as did their forefa- 
thers, three asin years ago: but the spirit of the ancient 
religion is lost, and its practices are kept up by the Parsis 
rather from habit and a clannish spirit, than from any real 
religious sentiment, or proper understa iding of the doctrines 
they symbolize, 
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by the especial presence of the divinity, were performed the 
chief Tites of worship. 

The doctrines of the Zoroastrian religion respecting death, 
and the fate of mankind after death, are a very remarkable 
and interesting part of it, strikingly exhibiting both ita 
weakness and its strength. On the one hand, as sickness 
ind death were supposed to be the work of the malignant 
powers, the dead body itself was regarded with superstitious 

orror, It had been got by the demons into their own pe- 
culiar possession, and became a chief medium through 
which they exercised their defiling action upon the living. 
Everything that came into its nei “yk ys Be unclean, 
and to a certain extent exposed to the influences of the ma- 
levolent spirits, until purified by the ceremonies which the 
law prescribed. The corpse was plainly arrayed, and re- 
moved as s90n as mihi be from the company of living 
men: but where should it be deposited? neither of the 
pure elements, earth, fire, or water, might receive it: so to 
soil their purity would ee wom 0 ay) . seed x 
posed in a place prepared for the purpose, an left to be de- 
voured by beasts and birds of prey, and only after the 
bones bad been eenongnly stripped of flesh, and dried and 
bleached, was it allowed to hide them away in the ground. 
But while the body was thus dishonored, the different na- 
ture and separate destiny of the soul was fully believed in. 
If the Nye of whose mortal form the demons had thus 
obtamed possession had been. during life a sincere worship- 
per of Mazda, if he had abborred evil, and striven after 
truth and purity, then the powers of evil had no hold upon 
his soul; dis after hovering for a time about its former 
tenement, hoping for a reunion with it, was supposed to 
pass away beyond the eastern mountains from Ue. the 
sun rises, to the paradise of the oly and benevolent gods: 
the souls of the unbelieving and the evil-doers, however, 
were not deemed worthy of that blessedness, and were 
thought, so it seems, to be destroyed with the body. 

It cannot be said, however, that this belief in immortality, 
and, toa certain,extent, in a future state of rewards and 
punishments, formed a prominent feature of the Iranian reli- 
gion, any more than of the Indian, or that it was made to 
enter into the daily practice of life as an ever-present and 
powerful incentive to good conduct. 
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by setting up an undefined oe Zervan-akerene, “time un- 


bounded,” from which were m Zin wo 
rht to find a place 


tile principles, and for which they sou 






among the original tenets of their religion by a misinterpre- 
tation of carta passages in the pike texts. | 


Such being the constitution of the universe, euch the 
owers by which it was governed, the revelation was made 
the benevolent Creator to his chosen servant for the 
pipow of instructing mankind with reference to their con- 
dition, and of teaching them how to aid the good, how to 
avoid and overcome the evil. The general features of the 
method by which this end was to be attained are worthy of 
all praise and approval. It was by cpa ne maintaming 
purity, im thought, word, and deed; by truthfulness, tem- 
perance, chastity; by prayer and homage to Ahura-Mazda 
and the other beneficent powers; by the performance of 
good works, by the destruction of noxious creatures: by 
everything that could contribute to the welfare and happi- 
ness of the human race. No cringing and deprecatory wor- 
ship of the powers of evil was enjoined; toward them the 
attitude of the worshipper of Mazda was to be one of un- 
compromising hostility; by the power of a pure and right- 
eous walk he was Re confound a reba their malevolent 
attempts against his peace. Fasts and penance, except as 
tate by way of penalty for committed eg iinet 
were unknown. Religious ceremonies were few and simple, 
for the most part an inheritance from the primitive A 
time: they were connected chiefly with the offering of Homa 
(Indian Soma*), and with the fire+ The latter was to the 
ancierit Iranians, and has remained down to the present day, 
the sacred symbol of divinity... An object of worship, p 0 
erly so called, it never was; it was only invested wit ‘the 
same sanctity which belonged also to the other element 
the pure creationa of Ahura-Mazda: all were invoked an 
addressed with homage, and it was en sin to pro-° 
fane them with impurity. Fire was kept constantly burn- 
ing in an enclosed space; not in a temple, for idols and tem: 
ples have been alike unknown throughout the whole course 
of Persian history: and before it, as in a spot consecrated 








* Soo this Journal, vol. iii, p. 299, 
+ See os above, p. #17. 


and the seven Amshaspands is isgg aaa * Tmmortal 


Holy-ones,”) whose identity with the Adityas of the Veda 
has been conjectured; they appear, here, however, with new 


titles, expressive of moral attributes. The other of 
the original Aryan passe yp sihongh they have retained their 
ancient name 0 Sanakrit deva), have lost their indi- 
viduality and ‘thee tigate aad have been degraded into 


the demons, the malignant and malevolent spirits,.of the 
pew religion; just as, when Christianity was introduced 
into Germany, the former objects of heathen worship were. 
not at once nde altogether set sie and fi “acti amet but main- 
tained a kind of place in the po as mischievous 
spirits of wis The he Daevas, ancy with other classes of 
beings of like character, form a ork of malevolent ane 
harmful powers ¢ nding to the rakshas. 
their head, and the chief embodime: nt of the spirit w which 
neice them, is Angra- -Mainyus (Arimanius, Ahriman), the 
inful-minded,” or “ Malsroiens -" his name is one 5 given 
A, 





him as an antithesis tothe uent epithet of Ahura- 

wus,“ holy-minde |" or “benevolent,” This 
side of suey religion came to receive, however, a peculiar de- 
Mer lag which finally converted the religion itself into a 
dualism, Such was not its character at the period repre- 
sented by the Avesta; then the demons were apg the 
embodiment of whatever evil influences existed in the uni- 
verse, of all that man has to hate, and fear, and seek protection 
saint This was the Persian or Zoroastrian solution of 
e agi esegee fa the origin of evil. There was wick- 
in the world; but this could 
not be the work of the ft holy and benevolent Creator Ahura- 
Mazda; the malevolence of Angra-Mainyus and his infernal 
legions: must have produced it Later, however, a reasoning 
and systematizing philosophy inquires: how came there to 
be such a malevolent being in the fair world of the benevo- 
lent Creator? can he have been produced by him? and 
why, if an inferior and subject power, is he not annihilated, 

or his power to harm taken away? and then arises the doc- 
trine the powers of good and evil are independent. pe! 
equal ever warring with one another, neither able wholly 
to subdue its adversary. This latter phase of behets 18 

wn to. have ae vary. early in the history of th 
Tian relic | phers aided its Gewelopanitint 
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a carrying out of tendencies already existing in the general 
religious sentiment, a reformation of the old established 
ereed, which the time was prepared for and demanded. 
And so it was in the present instance. We are able, by the 
aid of the Indian Veda, to trace out with some distinctness 
the form of the original Aryan faith, held the sepa- 
ration of the Indian and Persian nations,’ It was an alt ost 
a nature-religion ; # worship of the powers conceived to 
‘the producers of all the various phenomena of oe 
ble creation,* and, of course, ‘a polytheism, as must be the 
first religion of any people who without higher light are 
striving to solve for themselves the problem of the universe. 
But even in the earliest Vedic religion appears a tendency 
toward an ethical and monotheistic development, evidenced 
especially by the lofty and ennobling moral attributes and 
authority ascribed to the god Varuna: and this tendency, 
aiterwards unfortunately checked and rendered inoperative 
in the Indian branch of the race, seems to have gone on in 
Persia to an entire transformation of the natural religion 
into an ethical, of the polytheism into a monotheism ; ‘a 
transformation effected espécially by the teachings of the 
religious reformer Zoroaster. It is hardly to be questioned 
that Varuna himself is the god out of whom the Iranians 
made their supreme divi ity: the ancient name, however, 
nowhere appears in their religious records : they have given 
him a new title, AAwra-Mazda, “Spiritual Mighty-one" or 
“Wise-one” (Awura-Mazda of the Fasceipionss ru 
and Ormuad of the classics and modern Persians). The 
name itself indicates the origin of the conception to which 
it is given; a popular religion’ does not so entitle its crea- 
tions, if indeed if brings forth any of so elevated and spirit- 
ual a character. Ahura-Mazda is a urely spiritual coneep- 
tion; he is clothed with no seit form, or human attri- 
butes; he is the creator and ruler of the universe, the author 
of all good ; he is the only being to whom the name of a 
pod can with propriety be applied in the Iranian religion. 
in some measure associated with him in the exercise of his 
ripen: 4 (lace tin ithra, the ancient sun- and almost 
insepara le companion of Varuna in the Vedic invocations, 





















* See this Journal, vol. iii. p. $15, ate: 
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of belief which have prevailed upon the earth, by reason 
both of the influence which it has exerted, and of its own 
intrinsic character. It was, indeed, never propagated by 
missionary labors beyond the limits of Iran; we know of 
no people not of Persian origin who accepted it volunta- 
rily, or upon whom it was forced; but its position on the 
eastern border of the Semitic races allowed it to affect and 
modify the various religions of Semitic origin. The later 
Jewish religion is believed by mang to exhibit evident traces 
of Zoroastrian doctrines, borrowed during the captivity in 
Babylonia; and the creeds of some Oriental Christian sects, 
os well as of a portion of the adherents of Islam, have de- 
rived essential features from the same source. But the influ- 





ence which its position only gave it the opportunity of ex- _ 
ercising, was assured to it by its own exalted character. Of 
all the religions of Indo-European origin, of all the religions 





of the ancient Gentile world, it may fairly be claimed to 
Apus coh de pidiesepags too apleiielity of ioe rive, on 
depth a phil y, the spirituality of its views an 
doctrines, aad: the purity of its Moeahitee, Valuable notices 
respecting it had been. given by the classica writers, yet 
they had been altogether insufficient to convey a clear view 
even of its then condition in the western provinees to which 
it had spread, much less to: illustrate its origin and the his- 
tory of its development in the land of its birth, Had the 
Avesta no other merit than that of Jaying before us a full 
picture of the ancient Persian religion, it would be a docu- 
ment of incalculable value to the student of antiquity. _ 
A brief sketch of the characteristic features of this reli- 
gion will form a not inappropriate close to a paper on the 
By the testimony of its own scriptures, the Iranian reli- 
gion is with the fullest right styled the Zoroastrian: Aoro- 
aster is acknowledged as its founder throughout the whole 
of the sacred writings; these are hardly more than a record 
of the revelations claimed to have been made to him by the 
supreme divinity. It is®hot, then, a religion which hag 
grown up in the mind of a whole people, as the expression 
of their conceptions of things supernatural; it has received 
and taught by a single sage and thinker, Yet such a reli- 
gion is not wout to be an entirely new creation, bat rather 









superior to that of the West. Itis well known that the 
modern Persians are in possession of a traditionary account 
of their race, which professes to cover its whole history, 
from the earliest to the latest times, This account is pre- 
sented to us in the great poem of Firdusi, the Shah-Nameh, 
or Book of Kings, one of the earliest and most famons pro- 
ductions of the new era of Persian literature, and one of 
the most remarkable works which any Oriental: literature 
can boust; a true epic, in which the mythic and heroic le- 
fends of the olden time, after being long preserved and 
handed down by tradition, Inid up in the national memory, 
and worked over, and developed, and roast by the 
national mind, are finally reduced to form, — rebar 
. gether into one conne story, bya national poet, whose 
teat is then universally accented. and becomes the ac- 
knowledged and credited history of the people. In’ this 
epic we read nothing of the Achwmenidan kings: that 
proudest period of Persian empire is passed over without a 
notice: in its earliest accounts figure personage respecting 
whom Occidental history is silent: the straggle which con- 
stitutes its central point of interest is not that between Asia 
and Kurope for the dominion of the civilized world, but 
that between Iran and Turan, the Persian and Turkish 
races, for the possession of the Iranian territory. There 
was a time when this strange history was 1 puzzle to the 
student of Oriental eet he when, In the apprehension of 
some, it cast doubts upon the acai’ of the classic ac- 
counts; when attempts were made to analyze it, and extract 
from it a true histori¢ element. Now the Avesta has solved 
the riddle; it has shown the mythic origin of many of the 
personages and events presented as historical, and has exhib- 
ited the motives which directed the popular mind in its sélec- 
tion of the circumstances which it retained, and in their com- 
bination. It has, then, at least explained: the origin of the 
native traditi history, and determined what part shall 
be asssigned to it in the reconstruction of the actual history 
of the race. of | 

‘The proper office of the Avesta, however, is to inform us 
respecting the moral and religious tenets and institutions of 
the ancient Iranian ae And its importance in virtue 
of this office is not to be lightly estimated. The Zoroas- 
trian religion is one of the most prominent among the forms 
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‘Such is the race of whose ancient language and literature 
the Avesta, together with the translations and related frag 
ments accompanying it, is, save a few inscriptions, the on y 
surviving representative. From such remains, of course, we 
do not look for direct contributions to. the external history 
of Iran. Nor is that what was especiall, to be desired. The 
general features of the story were sacar before A) derived 
from other sources. What we most wanted i in-addition was 

genealogical relations 
of the Persian seogei and mee an inasche into their native 
character, and such na view of their earliest institutions, as 
should serve for a rik be to the after development of both, 
and to the relations of their various recorded phases. When 
we recall with what pains-taking industry biaheen wont to 
be collected from the classic authors a scanty list of Persian 
words, of doubtful authenticity, for the purpose of shedding 
light upon the position occupied by that people among the 
sais oF sen we see clearly of what value is the abundant 
aapply-of of evidence furnished by the Avesta. The modern 
Senta showed satisfactorily, it is true, that Iran was peopled 
by a mce of Indo-European origin; but itis a language of 
eo altered and modernized a form, ‘that hardly more than 
this general conclusion could have been derived from it with 
any certainty. Its deficiencies might have been partly sup- 
alied by the Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Achw»menidan 
monarchs, yet it was mainly by the aid of the Avestan that 
these were themselves deciphered and made available. The 
whole field of dinnps ethnology and philology has been 
brightly iluminated b week the Avesta, and made one of the 
best unde as most instructive and interesting, 
ea all those Shieh are open to science in this department. 

But i apis one or two important particulars the Avesta addg, 
resists indirectly, to our knowl even of the ex- 

of the Iranian. peoy The classic writers 
had ei desk ahd exclusively with the western provinces, 
and without this new authority we should have known little 
of the eastern and northeastern regions of Iran: we should 
never have suspected that the latter were not only the most 
ancient home of the-race, but also the birthplace of its civi- 
lization and religion; the true national centre, whose im- 
portance in. the general sum of the national history, as esti- 
mated by popular recollection and tradition, was decidedly 
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of the condition of that primitive epoch: when the Indian 
and Persian peoples were still dwelling ' er, one nation 
Hace Se SANT an epoch a thousand 

years more remote in the annals of the family than is 


reached even by Greek tradition. 
Tran itself, apart from the | ogical relations of its 
people, is of consequence <ariacet to render the fullest illus- 





a eer ta “history ya thin heidented From 
the earliest ¢ om enoement of eee down. % the 
present time; it As eminent among the nations of the 
earth. The extent of Persian empi pire in its period of highest 
giory is hardly surpassed by that which Roman dominion 
ed centuries later. Its overthrow by the Mocioe 
prone was but a momentary fall; we might almost say, 
ony. the overthrow of a corrupt royalty and nobility. Under 
the Parthian and Sassanian dynasties psec 
rishi itself and its new life eas dep beef Inglorious. It 
onsct of A , completely and finally, as it seemed, before the 
onset of 3 Mohammedar valor dnd seligions enthusiasm, yet 
powerfully upon its conquerors; the influence 
xe one by Persian culture upon the comparatively uncivi- 
sed piel afer Winans their literature 
and science had in t measure Persian ori setae 
ence more Iran 1 its head ; after three h 
steauuncibetuns wos: vigor of life en h lef in the 
old race to penetrate, and animate anew with a 
even the foreign doctrines and institutions e-wae had 
imposed wu it; Its independence was at partial 
recovered, said with the eleventh century commenced a ons 
era of Persian literature, whose productions are the most 
dus of Hat of Jami of Stud are worshipped in the Eas 
ami, are Wi in 
and honored in the West; their works nae of that 
intrinsic literary merit which endears them to all timesand 
countries than any others which Oriental nations have 
originited. Arms and literature have combined to extend 
Persian influence far beyond the limits of Iran; it is felt all 
the way from Constantinople to Calcutta. Turkish and 
Hindustant are thickly set with Persian words : Persian is 
the language of courts, and of the « tly educated, and 
Persian classics are the favorite models for imit 
branch of composition. 
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of years have done to effice it, We have, then, before us 
for a task the investigation of the history of this family 
asa family; we have not only to follow up, so far as their 
records will allow, the story of each separate member; we 
have to strive to penetrate beyond this mto the darkness 
of the ante-historic period, to discover the place where they 
dwell together, the conditions which were common to them 
all, the epoch of their dispersion, evden cho adven- 
tures of each on its way to the possession of the seat i 
which we finally find it established. As the materials of the 
investigation, we have'the languages of the various nations, 
and such information as we can glean respecting the begin- 
nings of their history. And, of course, the farther back we 
can in any instance penetrate, the nearer will be our approach 
to the primitive time, the more direet the hight which will 
be thrown upon the common antiquity of the family. This 
shows us how we have to estimate the value of the ancient Per- 
sinm history. Persia is, ina certain sense, the elder brother of 
the family, and deserving of especial honor from the rest, 
since it wae the first to assume that importance m the eyes 
of the world which the family bas ever since maintained, 
‘and promises henceforth always to maintain ; the prominence 
of the Indo-European races, as actora in the great drama of 
universal history, commences with the era of Persian empire. 
And the Persian language, and the Persian institutions, ns 
epresented to us by the Avesta, lead us back nearer to the 
primitive period than do those of any other nation, with the 
exception only of the Indian, It is especially, however, 
wan nuxilian Saas that Persia offers contributions of 
value to general Indo-European history. Itisnow becoming 
familiarly known how much the latter depends for its illus- 
tration upon Indian archwology; how that the antiquity and 
wonderful conservation of the language of India, the San- 
skrit, the onginal simpheity of its earliest recorded customs, 
and the primitiveness of its myths and traditions, render 
them more direct illustrations than other information 
we possess, of the state and condition of the family prior to 
ite diapersion. But the relation between Persia and India 
is 80 intimate that each essentially aids in the comprehension 
of the other; the Veda and Avesta, those two most vene- 
rable documents of Indo-European history, illuminate each 
other's pages, and, taken together, lay before our eyes a view 
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to lament and disapprove. An increased value, of course, 
is conferred upon any literary remains by sppsesouyy af 
absolute merit, when considered simply as. works of the 
human mind, without reference to the place or period of their 
production; and again, if they be Sp an in the light of 
uistorical documents, it is plain that t higher their char- 
acter, the higher was the intellectual and moral development 
of the nation which originated them, and the more important 
will be the illustration of its history, and the more valuable 
the instroction to be derived Sicteltomn, But yet the story 
of the human mind is hardly less full of interest in its weak- 
nessts, imperfections, and errors, than in its successes and 
roudest triumphs, and lessons almost as noteworthy are to 
be learned in the one case asin the other. The sum of 
interest attaching to the history of an ancient ple will 
depend, not iat upon the degree of culture, or the extent of 
empire, to which that people may have attained, but also 
upon its terion: connections, and influence, and upon the 
ability of its records to throw light upon the condition and 
fates of other peoples in whom. we also feel a high interest, 
Let us take, then, briefly, such a view of Persian nation- 
ality and culture, in their history and relations, as will 
enable us to appreciate the value of the new illustration of 
them which is furnished by the Avesta, 
In the first place, the Iranian people isof our own kindred, 
a branch of i great Indo-Kuropean family, to which we, 
along with all the most highly civilized races of the present 
Bee, belong: . Its history, accordingly, constitutes a part of 
he history of this most important division of the human 
Face. [trom the separate contributions of each member is to 
be made up the general story of the fami! ¥; and the complete- 
ness of this, and therefore the full understanding of each 
part of it, requires that the fates of no people of Indo-Euro- 
yean Origin should fail to be rehearsed in it. 'The Indo. 
muropean nations area band of brothers, descended from 
one ancestor; they had all a common starting point, and, for 
a time,-a common history, widely scattered as they now are 
over the face of the earth; they had common beliefs and 
institutions, and a common language, different. as they seem 
to be in all these respects to one who regards only their 
present condition; there is.a family likeness among them, 
distinguishing them from all other nations, much as thousands 
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interpretation, both in the East and in the West, from its 
origin down to the present time. It may now be inquired 
what advantages we are to derive from our possession of it; 
how itis tous avaluable recovery from among the lost 
trenstres st ancient apse Such questions ne ote 
asked in a disparaging and contemptuous spirit; Anquet 
wis derided by some of his spi ee Serf for having suf- 
fered a farrago of nonsense and puerilities to be palmed off 
upon him by his Parsi teachers as the works of the sage 
oroaster ; for having wasted his zeal and efforts in acquiring 
for Europe a worthless text, which had no claim upon our 
regard or study. And it is true that if the object sought to 
be attained by bringing the Avesta to the West had been 
the acquisition for the tier of new treasures of profound 
wisdom, elevated religious sentiment, and inspired and inspir- 
ing poetry, then the undertaking could not be i aus 
crowned with success. Much of the reproach of inflated 
fed eee brought against the work as interpreted by Anque- 
til belonged, it is true, only to his interpretation of it, yet 
the minute details of 1 trivial ieobestunniat? and the monoto- 
nous repetitions of formulas of praise and homage, of which 
it is actually, to a considerable extent, made up, as well as 
ite depiction of conceptions and customs absurd or offen- 
sive, were not calculated to attract by virtue of their own 
intrinsic interest. Such, however, is not the pomt of view 
from which the value of a recovery like thia will now be 
judged + such are not the aims and expectations with which 
we study the records of primeval thought and culture; we 
do not go to them to learn religion, or philosophy, or sci- 
ence, norto have our hearts touched and shaved by the 
surpassing power of poetic thoughts and fancies; we go to 
read the early history of the human race, to trace out the 
efforts of man to comprehend, and make himself master of, his 
circumstances; to obtain light respecting the origin of ideas 
and institutions; to derive information as to the relationship, 
and intercourse, and mutual influence of ancient nations. It 
would enter into no cultivated mind now to question the 
high worth of writings of undoubted authenticity coming 
down from atemote antiquity, because they were found to 
be deficient in literary merit, when judged. by modern 
standards; or because in the character of the find ally por- 


traved, and the con ditions reflected in them, there: a 














labor of many students, nor can we he to see it ever more 
than. approximately. accomplished. Now the work of pre- 
senting toa wider circle of inquirers and i investigators a tho- 
Toughly reliable unberpresnion of the Iranian scriptures 
must, im the main, Sen ieee nace wrials Chin lieons treatment of 
their text; and all founded upon a present translation 
of them must be. received with some - of caution, 
There wasa time when Anquetil's version was pened 
accepted aS an presen now that its utter unreliability 
clearly proved, to take ite place in cece © gen 
arg ination “Spiegel would not himself claim, in 

his translation of Uesengrae anfthing a than “a 

proximate correctness. But ere are special reasons w 

1 work.1s less satisfactory than such a work might have 
been expected to be cans, even now. He has constituted 
himself the particular advocate and patron of the native tra- 
ditional interpretation, giving it an undue prominence ¢ oS, 
the aids to the comprehension of its original: he has seem 
to make it, his first principle to be true to the tradition, as he 
oe ree neean ao “Names second to be true to the text. 
ps eae : ‘shown, with regard to:these so-called 
raditiona int tatio 5 that they are unsafe guides, inac- 







accustomed to foist in upon their texts 
aiparsamet saithaiast alater period. Nor is there 
anything im Pree inapaieaat the Zend ha should make it 
an exception to the gi rule; it has, rather, its own 
especi iciencies & i difficulties, as being composed in an 
partially Saectelyaaenar If 
Tgaard maintains, essen misap 
| of the Peblevi, regardin gas a peculiar 
and much more ancient language whut inf 15, in fat eA ape simple 
Parsi, disguised by a strange and artificial 
its clear that: his translation eaeelae Avesta, einads vices chiefly 
seroneh the end, cannot be otherwise than a hi 
work, however much we: i epi weulr ype PS 
fe be contribution toward the lishment of a task 
beck wih ap many and eo grt dilutes When an 
accurate version. of the Zoroastrian scriptures is at len ¥ 
fered to the world, it will owe not a | 6 to the lab 
Friedrich, 
We have thus reviewed the history of the A Avesta, and of 
the labors which have been devoted to its preservation and 
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ear! history of Persian culture and religion, as also respect- 
ang i ori of the Zoroastrian writi ; and their introdue- 
tien to the knowlege of of the West. It is farther followed 
by three essays (Hzeursen), treating, respectively, sah Rey 
ence of the Semitic rel ons upon the ancient Persian reli 
gion, of the age of raion or Peblevi Janguz ue and 
of the composition of the Vendidad ; while each chapter ) 
the translation is prefaced by & more or eenmenesioenie 
cation of its contents and their significance. But this trans- 
lation itself, although poncninginds & great improvement 
upon that of Anquetil, cannot be regarded as an entirely 
successful. work, hor can implicit confidence be placed in it 
pot waa rola a of its original. Indeed, to furnish a 
ry interpretation of the Avesta is obviously a task 

Bg marae culty than t pratt Kind oa Hey its 
texts. For the latter, materials had been 
assembled: it was not to paheretake: any manuscripts of 
{alne stil remained to.bo discovered in the Orient, still less 


already known. Western scholarship had only to acon 
this material as it was, and to construct from- it, as a basis 
for farther study, the best text which its condition allowed. 
pews as adler sll, only y a first step in the process of inves- 
tigation: the criticism which has hitherto attempted only to 
restore the original of the existing manuserip ts, has now 
before it the harder task of bringing out the ais ihe Lahan 
acter and relations of the text, separating what has been 
wrongly combined and re-combining what has been ex 



















C] vf detecting interpolations and discover 
into intelligi bility, or condemning them as hopeless. obauaiye 


zing the whole, in shor, into its com ponent elements, and 
peti onnroe and valna And allthis for a work 

barons ths lac age has been for two thousand 
extinct, and ia to : mel ed to know! y by 


comparison with ki and.more 
intelligible dialects. ‘It is somewhat as if the - English had had 
iitmy ooo language, and it were required to: restore 
Milton's Paradise Lost, its only PY Su Babee Sete a 
inaccurate, fragmentary, and confused manuscripts, by the 
aid of German and Swedish. Such Such an undertakin 
far its exeontion a a long term of ets and the concurrent 
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critical iples upon which Spiegel's text is con- 
por are hte same as those. followed by Wester- 
he aims to give the best readings which are supported 
Epmmaley authority, venturing to alter and 7 
in eases where the error and its correction aro alike pal 

and unquestionable, He does not claim, of course, ven 
succeeded always in selecting the reading which will finally 
be found preferable to the rest, but he furnishes, in the crit- 
ical. aiccteke given along with the text, full material for 
we the latter, For the Pehlevi version 
18 given, although the text of it is in 
part fan upon two manuscripts presenting quite differ- 
dings, and although the very defective state of our 
waoyinges of the language, or mode of writing, would seem 
to render such an rH to our study of it highly desirable, or 
ost indispensab erial Of iegel's edition is very handsomely 
printed, -at the ce in Vienna, but m one respect 
is decided! fieiete to the less elegant Copenhagen work: 

while the |, tter is evidently arranged with a view to aiding 
as much as possible the practica eon of its contents, the 
oshan aeons rather intended to look as Oriental ss may be, 
ree accordingly, all age-eadings and numbered divi- 
text, ede aac it next to impossible to find 

seteseeory: for, or to verify a citation. 

Nocontinuation of Spiegel’s work has appeared since 1858, 
nor is any known to have been announced ;* it seems ae 
unlikely, therefore, that he has given up the ‘design of 
lishing farther portions of the text, : ia bein already | 
brought before the public in the edition of Ws 
The latter has, moreover, extended his original plan so as to 
include the publication, im a separate bear he of the Zend 








or Peblevi. version of ithe Avesta, ang son beet ois 
anata made public b eal, and of Ne sengh's San- 
emer pu y Spiegel, 





The translation. of the Vendidad re German, editor 
‘even before the completion of the text itself, namely 

in 1952. Itis preceded. by an introduction, series are 
haces ec ec enn translator's views respecting the 
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containing the Vendidad, has: desis aon 
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arrangemnent of the volume is very convenient and practica 
the character made use hater pm A grace 
gee ota with that employed by Burnouf and Spieg: eet ; but 
visions of the text wricbezems 4 marked, to 
hor ttc and all notes are piven on the same page with the 
text to which they refer. Of the time when the apy 
of the remaining volumes of the work may be looked for, 
we have uo notice, but can only hope that it will be as soon 
as is consistent with their pretcnirie spite cir reparation. 
The community of scholars, alread / beanie the com- 
peo ert text of the Avesta 8 fong waite fy will al 
with added joy ‘and pratitu e lexicon grammar 
which shall render ita contents accessible to other than the 
few to whom they bave hitherto been confined. 

The other editor is Friedrich , Professor in the Er- 
langen University, in Bavaria. T e numerous ref 
already made in th ) paper to his various works will have 
indicated the prominent position which he occupies in the 
history ofthe later investigations into Iranian antiquity as 
connected with the \Avesta, For some years, in facet, t 
pet ie ora ona pincer ath rene 
communicated ‘to the Sook bic cheaimaaenonian or, in 
one or two-cases, of independent works of some extent. ‘Atl 
these were, however, to be ‘ns preparatory studies 
for the great work af the complete publication and interpre- 
tation of the Avesta, which their author was known to have 
necro His ot ee 
preeen in 'g eciition CMA Weer 
rial at in Westerzar nearly the arene sneer 
of by the other editor. With the Avesta was to be given 
also its end, or Pehlevi interpretation, and, asa separate 
work, but accompanying as nearly as p ible each portion 
of rad era texts, a translation o a them into pinata 
together Wi lanatery notes; an wise A 

ta of iotaveni th Tigniae archeology. faakmctbies 
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sanian original of the xisting manuscripts, a task simple 
and easy in its main ut excontl bnaly difficult tad od 
Sp in eve its details, oldest’ manu- 


in every case his sddin ieee but hus not hesi- 
eviate from them when later ones have otro 


bese it only by accident, Ange 

and he has even ventured upon emen siceariot aaron: own, 
when there was an utter disagreement of authorities; eviden- 
cing ts ph pda or when the analogy of parallel NLR: ges 3 


theists “In the f botnotes'to ‘etch page he has given pelos 
tion only from the various readings offered by the different 
manuscripts, such, namely, as appeared to him to have any 
value, leaving out innumerable errors of transcription, an 
slight and ‘unimportant variations from the text he hag 
adopted. In this a on has unquestionably rid his work of 
& great body of worthless and cumbersome*matter, but; on 
the other hand, he may, in nota few instances, have excluded 
a trie reading, or what might have suggested such, It is, 
in the present state of our alee ofthe Avestan lancuage, 
Sean niet owe aeg hab weoBeny te sate a 

vate, Retain various” iffien 
wh 










uable hint may not‘now T then | be hidden ate! 


worthless; and then, farther, consideri 

the ‘be eons poor Sr nvof Avestan orthography, aistirenons 
which would ci haredies be insignificant may assume often 
acertain importance, It isthe inion of Roth,* and deserves 
the careful consideration of lab im this field, that the 
ney dress into which the Avesta was re-written at the time 
of its nists so ynere was not altogether suited ‘to it, and 
uienuuinaae T eaenanunenos points defi- 
nitely established, or consis followed, by the compilera, 
no'that the orth sheet Gonfasarin-e4 the texts is ethene 
part original, ¢ true phonetic form of the’ 

yet to be vesored in scootaplisting which, the metrical 
portions of the Yagna will render essential service. The 
scantiness of the critical a paratus given by Westergaarc 
may accordingly prove to be the weak point of his edition 
of the Avestan texts; it would not, perhaps, be 
Sens ee 5 kee The form and 
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as expressed in the Peblevi and 
farthermore, 
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European languages, and an exhibition of their present con- 
dition.and distribution. The third and coneluding volume 
would» then present a translation | of all the Avestan texts, 
with notes on-its deviations from the wesap td interprets ions 








IsAHOns ; mh 

a view of the civil and religious institutions of 

| whom the Avesta originated, and a com- 

ete history of the mat | nations of iran, rtd er ee 
Somregt by a Moham neat 
















DOME, 1. histor ¥; mist be, of COUrEE, the 

Ppeiees audDeroied labor ; nor ia it to be 

spend ey exectition of such a work in a manner 

14 ce 99 within the ‘echo Nba single scholar, 

r perba fva/sinigle goncrationo 0 hat is | 5 

editor: will dealubeeacce mplish has but sien mide 

: i ag an investigator in this field of study, but 

the sincewe which he has shown in others a high 

and the learned world ia looking forward with 

great interes interest'to. the: completion of his undertaking. His 

volume, sige hae Avestan text, with critical notes, 

has already appeared; its publication was begun in 1852 and 

finished in 1854.* Taal land int preface, prefixed 

to the volume, he explains what he has un ertaken to necom- 

Jrorone ak _ describes the material which he has made 

ut, 80 far as is possible, the history and mutual 

vohlieae of t © different man ts. He then proceeds to 

an. examination of the history of the texts themselves, their 

ion in their present. form, and their tion, arriv- 

ing: sit the general conclusions which havo-beavasiealy sated 

above, It-has beem his endeavor, then, to restore the Sas- 
~ © Zaolaventn, Oe ‘the Religious Books of tho Zoronstrians, edited 

eek wis: with a dictionary, grammar, Cans 1, Weta ie 
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my in parsenlar had not failed to avail themselves, So 
Bopp, during the whole course of Burnouf’s labors, had 
been pursuing a : nd t invest Pr; tions especially into 
the gr. tical forms of the Avestan wre, the 
BL i akon ety Ayer oo 
he Indo-European Langr ey, Holtzamann, 
and others, bad teas from time to time contributions of 
value to the knowledge of the Avesta; Roth had, in more 
than one striking article, illustrated various points in the 
ancient Iranian religious or traditionary history. | Brock- 
haus, in 1850, furnished an exceedin gly practical and useful 
aid to the general study, in the form of a trans: ripen into 
Latin characters of the text of Burnoutf's ” endidad-Sade, 
oe ye Ne re readings of an meyy on: the Pirsts 
emecives had put forth in Bombay (18827), a complete 
Index Verborani end 4 glossary, containing a summary of 
the explanations of words and forms which bad up to that 
time been Riven by various scholars, 


itil Sag however, two scholars of emi- 
nence have been separately engaged in the preparation of crit- 
ical editions of the whole Zoroastrian seri 


these is W Dane, Pre of Ories tal Lannie 
lese 1s W esterguard, & Dane, Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Copenhagen, well known to all Sanskrit 
scholars by his valuable Radices Linguw Sanscritm, He 
inherited, in a manner, the task which Rask and Olshausen 
had undertaken, but had failed to accomplish. He had at 
his command, as the materials of his proposed work, the 
manuseripts brought home to Europe by Rask, Anquetil, and 
others, and der sited in the libraries of Copenhagen, Paris, 
London, and Oxford, as well as some which he had himself 
collected xd in the course of a journey through Persia and India, 
undertaken partly for the purpose, and executed under the 
patronage of the Danish government, in the years 1842-43. 
he plan was a very comprehensive one. His first volume 
ash ag to nee all the sent ip the true Avestan 
inguage (commonly called Zend) which compose the sacred 
Py Pen Om with critical notes and various readiiga: The 
second was to comprise a complete vocabulary, and a gram- 
mar, which latter should eedctes also, a comparison of the 
Avestan with the other Iranian dialects, a history of all the 
Tranian tongues, a comparison of them with the other Indo- 
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other kindred lan ancient and modern, furnished a 
clue to the meaning of words, In this way it was possible 
to test the correctness of the Piirs?-interpretation, amend its 
errors, and arrive at an understanding of the texts more 
arcurate by far than their native possessors could boast. 
The chief record of Burnouf’s labors is his Commentaire 
sur le Yagna, Tome I, published in Paris in 1990, This 
contains, in the form of a Fear ang | upon a portion of 
text, a collection of very extensive and detailed researches 
into the language and matter of eign BER i 
proper method of aerip ean aie elation, It was upon such a 
male however, that the whole large quarto volume, of 800 
pages, contained the exposition only of the first of the sev- 
enty-two little chapters, or Has, of the Yagna: such a work 
evidently could never be carried on to a completion, and 
in fact even no continuation of it ever appeared. In the 
Journal Asiatique of 1840-46,* Burnouf-did indeed take 
up and treat, in a similar manner, but with less detail, the 
moth chapter of the same text, yet, before it was quite fin- 
‘ished, his attention was so drawn off by other subjects that 
he seems to have laid the study of the Avesta entirely aside, 
and even had his life been longer spared, it is ae ea 
that he would have made farther contributions of mmport- 
ance to it: at any ae the task of elaborating and publish- 
ing a critical text and interpretation of the whole Avesta 
would never have been accomplished by him: even before 
his lamented death, which took place in 1852, this had 
— out of his hands mto those of others. It was nape 
that he might have left behind him material of value, but 
nothing was found among his papers in such a state as 
should render ite publication advisable. We have omitted 
to mention in its chronological order the publication, in 
1829-43, under his superintendence and by his care, of a 
lithographed fac-simile of the finest of Anquetil’s manu- 

ripte, containing the Vendidad-Sade. This, although a 
ly work, and furnishing, of course, a very incorrect text, 
aided materially to render these writings more generally 
accessible, and to furnish to other scholars the means of 
critically examining, or of adding to, the results arrived at 




















* Published alao- ly, with the title Etudes sur la Lm et mur 


able even as a general representation of the Resving of its 
original. Among the manuscripts brought home by An- 
quetil, however, he found another translation, intelligible to 
him, which was plainly much more faithfal than that of the 
French scholar: this was the Sanskrit yersion of the Yagna 
by Neriosengh, mentioned above, He was forced, then, to 





conclude that, during the three centuries which had elapsed 
between Neriosengh and Anquetil, the Parsis must have 
lost in a great degree the knowledve of their own sacred 

riti it it may be rem. here that Spiegel has 
since endeavored to show* that Anquetil’s inaccuracy was 
due not entirely to the ignorance of his Parst instr re 
but in part also to bis own faulty method of communicating 
with and interrogating them; inasmuch. as he seemed ta 
have obtained from ther hardly more than an uiterpretation 
of the separate words of the text, which he then himself, 
with more or less snecess, converted into a connected trans- 
lation, Accordingly, Burnouf could not do. otherwise than 
lay Lnquetil aside, and commence rather with the help of 
Neriosengh the task of investigating the Yagna anew, to 
discover its true meaning. But he by no means made him- 
self a slavish follower of his Indian authority. The San- 
skrit grammar and lexicon were a righ as less direct, and 
in many important respects a more relia 6, guide to the 
knowledge of the Avestan language, than the translation 
itself: and Burnouf's familiarity with the former, rare for 
that period, furnished the true medium of seientific investi- 
gation to a mind that was admirably qualified to perceive 




















| nodes of construction, 
ished from the analogy of the Indian 
| it lexicon, the roots. of the Vedic 
ialects, with the aid, in a less degree, of all the 


* See Zeitech, d. Deutach. Morg. Gesellach. | 943, 
47 
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being able by means of the Indian language to arrive at a 
more sure and satisfactory knowledge of the ancient Persian 
records. It was in the years 1826-1530 that the new move- 
ment began to show itself with effect, In 1826 the cele- 
brated Danish scholar, Rask, published a little treatise On 
the Age and Genuineness of the Zend language and the 
Yend-Avesta, ke, He was a Sanskrit scholar, and a gene- 
ral linguistic investigator of rare talents and aequirements: 
he had travelled in Persia and'India, and had brought home 
to Copenhagen a valuable collection of Avestan manuscripts. 
His essay was far in advance of anything that had yet ap- 
peared, for establishing the character and value of the Aves- 
ta, and the relations of its language: it included also a very 
greatly improved analysis and determination, absolute and 
comparative, of the alphabet of the latter. The same year, 
Olshausen, a professor in the University of Kiel, was sent 
by the Danish government to Paris to examine and collate 
e Avestan manuscripts lying there; and, apes his return, 
the publication of a critical edition of the Vendidad was 
commenced by him. Its first part, containing four Fargards, 
appeared in 1820, a lithographed text, with full critical ap- 
paratus; but nearly the whole edition was soon. after des- 
troyed by fire, and the prosecution of the undertaking was 
abandoned. Olshausen’s material has since passed into the 
hands of Spiegel. In 1829 appeared also, in the Journal 
Asiatique (Pars), the first contribution to the study of the 
Avesta from a scholar who was destined to do more than 
any or than all others to place that study upon its true and 
abiding foundation; to whose investigations the progress of 
Avestan science was to be linked for many years to come. 
This was Eugine Burnouf. He was Professor of Sanskrit 
in the Collége de France, and already known as a zealous 
cultivator of the knowledge of the Orient, to which he had, 
in conjunction with Lassen, contributed in 1526. the well 
known Essai sur le Pali. His attention became very nat- 
urally at that period directed toward the Zoroastrian texta, 
and a slight examination and comparison of them with the 
translation of Anquetil, led him at once to important results 
with reference to the character of the latter. He found it 
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made, about four centuries ago, by two Piirsi priests, Nerio- 
sengh and Ormuzdiar. A similar work was commenced 
upon the Vendidad, but carried only to the end of the sixth 
Poeriiil and even the portion completed appears to have 
become lost; certainly-it has never reached Kurope. Some 
of the smaller pieces and fragments also exist in San- 
skrit translations, but no other of the more important con- 
stituent parts of the text, as Vispered, Nydyish, or the 
Yeshts. Of late years, more than one edition of the Avesta 
has been published by the Pirsis in India themselves, ac- 
dacipanied., with versions in their present vernacular, the 
Guzeriiti ; they have for us, of course, only a very inferior 
interest. 

Having thus taken a general view of the history and 
present condition of the Cocaataan scriptures, we will re- 
turn to trace farther the course of European studies upon 
them. As already remarked, more than fifty years elapsed 
after the publication of Anquetil's book before another hand 
was ees earnestly and eoavely to the silat ee the in- 
terval, the controversy as to the genuineness of the writings 
in question had been settled wholly in their favor, at least 
upon the continent; in England it would seem as if some 
remnant of the old factious disbelief had endured down 
even to the present time. The few voices which hall been 
raised in France and Germany on the side of Anquetil’s op- 
ponents had been overborne and silenced; and archmolo- 
gists and historiang were busy with reconstructing the fabric 
of Persian antiquity from the new materials thus furnished, 

ll parties, on whatsoever cap they might have disagrees 
hed ited in assuming t oe correctness and relists ity of 

quetil’s translation, nor had any one suggested the possi- 
bility on Sy pens premier or his Lg aoe i ht have 
misapprehended misinterpreted the meaning of the sa- 
ae tees 

2 nade a subject of inquiry, and to oroughly and com- 
petently tested, When tha analerit besan te become known 
to western scholars, the remarkable resemblance to it of the 
Avestan language could not fail to be at once remarked: 
this was urged by some as a new and convincing proof that 
the alleged Persian pena tiites had originated, or baat con- 
-eocted, on Indian ground: others, however, beheld the mat- 
ter in its true relations, and hailed with joy the prospect of 
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writing, and do not enter into the language.” If, then, these 
signs ey sivas understood and translated, the Pehlevi 
becomes: simple Parsi, the Zend passage becomes a Pi- 
Zend. ‘The disguising of the translation in this strange 
garb, which causes ite Fase dag to assume a foreign appear- 
ance, Westergaard conceives to have been a priestly device 





for confining the knowledge of it toa few, and giving those 
few an added importance in the eyes of their brethren. If 


this new estimate of the character of the Pehlevi dialect 
shall be established as the true one, it will change not a little 
the views which haye been held respecting the date and 
value of the Zend, or Peblevi translation of the Avesta, as 
well as respe ting other points bearing upon the history and 





the partly as furnishing a check upon Inter 
interpolations or mutilations, and otherwise contributing to 
the restoration of the original form of the text, pars) as 
illustrating the condition of Persian doctrine and learning 
at the time of its origination. Besides the Zend, and a few 
fragmenta of which ths cviginals in the older Avestan dia- 
lect are ee lost, the only work known to exist in the 
Pehlevi angaages OF to be preserved as written only in 
elo pul eae is ts ‘seri “ hesh, 3 cosmogonical and 

imiephilosophical work of a late period; in feck at least, 
later shan ate the Mechdinithedan’ echatyictet Persia: it, 
too; 14 claimed by the Parsis, but doubtless without founda- 
tion, to have had an original in the Avestan Jnnguage.* 
We hear of Pehlev? works as made use of by Firdusi-in 
compiling the materials for his great historical poem, but 
none of ' have been preserved to modern times. 

Tt remains farther only to mention the translations of the 
Avesta made in India itself, and into Indian languages, A 
Sanskrit version of the Yaena, or rather of its Zend, was 








* Westergaard has published (Copenhagen : 1851) a litho, i fnc-ait 
jie ane oe ee 
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to it are those brought forward by Spiegel, the scholar who 
had given most attention to the subject* According to 
him, the Pehlevi of the Pirsf sacred books was identical 
their eoing and in their inscriptions, and was accordingly to 
be regarded as the language of the Persian court at that pe- 
= nod, the vernacular into which the sacred texts were at a 
time of their collection and arrangement translated, in order 
to.a better and more extended knowledge of them. It bore 
a composite character, its basis being Persian, and that of a 
stamp not greatly differing from the form of the language 
still current, while & large share of its stock of words was 
Semitic, resembling most nearly the Aramaic of the period, 
Its proper home would then be the western frontier of the 
empire, where Iranian and Semitic nations and languages 
bordered upon one another. But it was not in the strictest 
sense a se i dialect; it waa rather a learned or book-lan- — 
fuage, Into which Aramaic words were a wiEtee at the pleas- 
ure of the writer, somewhat as Arabic words into the mod- 
ern Persian. ‘These views, however, seem at present to be 
likely to undergo considerable modification. p Missil “i 
maintainst that the Peblevi of the early Sassanids and that 
of the Zend are two entirely distinct languages; that the 
former is a true Semitic dialect, while the latter is pure Per- 
sian, and, in fact, identical with the Pref, from which it 
differs only in the mode of writing, The character in which 
it is written is a peculiar one, nearly akin, indeed, to that 
made use of for the Avesta-iteelf, but much less complete, 
expressing in several instances different sounds by the same 
letter. And the difficulty of making out the true form of 
the text is due not only to these ambiguities, but also to 
“the great number of arbitrary signs or ideographs for pro- 
nouns, prepositions, and particles, which have the appea 
ance of ital windatt and to “the adoption of Semitic words 
strangely marked by peculiar signs, which pertain to the 








* See an article by him in Hafer's Zeitechrift, vol. i, and his translation of 
the Vendidad, second Excurs, | | 

dg of os goon rade hinted at in the preface to his edition of the Bun- 
dehesh (1951), and is more fully stated in his introduction to the Zendavusta, 
p- 19, ete. . Dr. ¢ (Ueber die Pehlevi-Sprache Bundehesh. Guat. 
tingen: 1854) had follawed him in recognizing the difference of the two lon. 
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right the name Zend ;* the word properly denotes, not the 
language in which the Avesta is written, but the Sapna 
of the Avesta into another language; its etymo 18 mot 
perfectly clear, but it seems, according to the most plausible 
interpretation, to zignity a work made for the common, pop- 


ular advantage, a reduction of a difficult original to a more 
readily and generally intelligible, form. Not the whole 
Avesta is thus accompanied by its Zend: portions of the 
text, as some of the Yeshts, were perhaps never translated, 
and of the Yagna the translation has become, lost, The 
ra ug ga eriod of the Zend will be considered a little 
farther on. singled, again, with the Pehlevi version, as i- 
terpretations of, or glosses upon it, are found passages which 
are pe bt Pi-Znd, as standing “at the foot of the Zend.” 
The cialect in which they are composed is called, for con- 
venience’s sake, the Pérst; itis an older form of the modern 
rsian language, not widely different from the latter, nor 
far removed from its oldest monuments in point of time. 
The Parsi is chiefly known through Spiegel’s grammart of 
the dialect, which contains also specimens of texts composed 
in it. The glosses above alluded to are not quite its re 
records; parts of the Avesta of some extent are translate: 


















into it, and a few portions of what is accounted as sacred 


scripture, such as the Patets, and some. of the Aferins, are 
found in Pirsi nlone; as also the Minokhired, a little theo- 
logical treatise, in the form of a colloquy between Heavenly 
Wisdom and The Sage. No certain results have yet been 
arrived at respecting the time and place of this Barely Per- 
sian.’ dialect, Sat it is regurded with much probability as 
having been in use after the downfall of the Sassanian mon- 
archy, among the yet remaining followers of the ancient 
fhith in the eastern and central portions of Iran... It has no 
peculiar written character, but is written indifferently in 
that of the Avesta or in the Arabic. 

To return now to the Zend, or version of the Avesta in 
Pehlevi. Respecting this peculiar and difficult dialect there 
has been much discussion and difference of opinion; nor 
are its character Sas pangs big yet fully established. The 
views which have of late been generally held with regard 





* gel, Parsi Grammar, introdoction. | 
} Oraimmneth der Phesigentees soles Cipeelpub Leipaig > 1951. 
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compilation, Our oldest existing manuscripts date from the 
early part of the fourteenth century, or not less than a 
thousand years later than the aes, rato and most of them 
are considerably more modern. hatever their age, they 
all come also from the same region, from eastern Persia, 
namely, the country of Yezd and Kerman; the Piirsis in 
India lost, as before noticed, at the time of the Mohammedan 
aise most or all of the sacred books which they had 
first brought with them, and were obliged to supply them- 
selves anew from that eae the only one where any relic 
of the ancient religion still survived in Iran. And they all 
offer the same text; there are, indeed, very considerable va- 
rieties of reading among them as regards the orthography 
and division of the words, so that not unfrequently different 

rammiatical forms and different combinations seem to show 





t lyes; yet, sentence by sentence, and page by pags 
they are found to ei : in presenting the same matter in the 
order; their disagreements are to be charged to the 
ance and carelessness of the copyists; they all repre- 
riginal, And this onginal Weste te 









supposes to have been the eastern Persian copy of the Sas- 
sanian canon; assuming that but few copies of it were at 
first made, and that a single one became the source of sup- 
ply to a whole district. These are points upon which far- 
ther investigation will doubtless throw a clearer light; but 
it may be regarded as upon the whole hi y probable that 
we have in our hands nearly or quite all the Aorcastrian 
scriptures which were found recoverable at the time when 
their recovery was attempted, and that we may hope to re- 
store, at least approximately, the original text as then con- 
The Avesta, as it has thus been described, does not con- 
stitute the whole sacred literature of the Pirsis, It is ac- 
companied by other matter, chiefly translations and explica- 
tions of its text, of later date, and in other tongues. We 
have, first, a version of a considerable portion of it in a lan- 
guage called Pehlevt or Huzwiresh, It occurs in the mannu- 
scripts intermingled with the original text, and following it 
sentence by sentence. To this version, now, belongs of 





® Preface to his Zendavesta, p. 21. 
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i King Ardeshir ered from all parts of the 
| a great assembly of Mobeds, to the number, accordin 
to some, of forty ‘Sormiaad: and from their memory ant 
recitation of the scriptures, so much of the latter as was 
not forgotten was again collected and committed to writing. 
This, too, is a notice which there is much reason for believ- 
ing to be in the main authentic, The whole state-and con- 
dition of the collection, a8 it exists in our hands, indicates 
that its material must have passed through some process 
analogous to this. The incomplete and fragmentary charac- 
ter of the books that compose it, the it Pie want of con- 
nection, or the evident interpolations of longer or shorter 
ages, the hopelessly corrupt state of portions of the 
text, the rl hy; style sapere oe reg? ae i 
displa. y others, all go to show that it must be in 
some measure an assembl age of fragments, combined with- 
‘full understanding of their meaning and connection, 
he added the evidence afforded by the alpha- 
betic character in which the texts are written.* The 
Avestan character is of Semitic origin, akin to the Syriac 
alphabets of the commencement of the Christian era, and 
closely resembling that used in the inscriptions and upon 
the coins of the earliest Sassanids, of which it seems a de- 
veloped form. It cannot, then, have been from the begin- 
ning the medium of preservation of the Zoroastrian scrip- 
tures; the Avesta cannot have been written in it before th 
time of Christ, But itis a very difficult matter to suppose 
a deliberate change in the method of writing a text esteemec 
sacred, unless when peculiar circumstances require or strongly 
favor it; the character comes to partake of the sanctity 
of the matter written in it, and is almost as unalterable. 
It could hardly be, excepting when the body of scripture 
was assembled and cast into a new form, that it should be 
transcribed in a character before unused. The Sasshnian 
reconstruction oF the  paukieik: and its secret © to 
writing in an alphabet of that period, must probably have 
baleen place cometh. as E selbvh 
It may now be inquired in what relation the text of the 
Avesta, as it lies before us, stands to this original Sassanian 





land 























© Prof, Roth, of Ta hs discussed these points in a thorough and in- 
structive manner, in the Allg. Monateschrift (Braunschweig) for March, 1653. 


“oroastrian religion, the dispersion of its followers, and the 
destruction of its records, to Alexander the Great. The 
introduction of this personage at all into the Persian legend- 

history, which is silent respecting the time before and 

! bim for centuries, is remarkable and difficult to plan. 
The fabulous account of the great conqueror’s life guid bets 
which, coming from a Greek source, was translated with 
variations and additions into almost every Oriental lan- 
grage, and obtained universal diffusion and popularity 
t be Ae the Kast,* doubtless had much to do with it; 
but whether this was the sole efficient cause, or whether, as 
is more probable, the story may have attached itself to some * 
faint recollections of the hero, and of the changes which 
followed ‘upon his conquests, cannot be discussed here. 
We can see, however, that it might be easy to connect 
with his appearance the decline of the ancient native re- 
ligion, and to convert the foreign subverter of the Persian 
empire mto a persecutor of the Persian faith. There was, 
in truth, ‘at and after his time, a grand falling off in the 
honor and reverence paid to this faith: if not oppressed 
and persecuted, it had lost the exelnsive patro and sup- 
port of government; it had ceased to be the only acknowl- 
edged creed; the foreign, or only hale Persiinized. dynasties 
of the Parthians and the Greco-Baktrians showed it no 
especial favor; Grecian influences, Judaism, Christianity, 
disputed with it the preferences of the people: With the 
overthrow of the Parthian rule, and the establishment of 
the Sassanian dynasty, began a new order of things. This 











Was, ‘effect, a successful revolution of Persian national- 
ity aguas the dominion of foreign rulers and foreign ideas, 
and had asa natural consequence the re-establishment of 


the national religion on something like its ancient footing, 
The Bae traditions are so eaarahis concordant re- 
specting this great religious revival, and there are so man 

CAbEe uPRObSPAtive evidences to the same effect, that its 
actuality cannot reasonably be questioned. During the long 
interval of neglect and oppression, say the traditions, the’ 
sacred books, even such as were saved from destruction by 
the tyrant Iskender (Alexander), had beconie lost, the 
doctrines and rites of the Zoroastrian religion were nearly 
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sustains to the Indian and to the other Persian dialects, dif- 
ferences of religious customs and institutions from those 
which we know to have prevailed in the West as, fi for i 









in- 
eee, that the Avesta knows nothing of the Magi, the 
y caste in Media and in Persia proper) the : 
but important evidences derived fro the general character character 
of the texts, the views and conceptions 


sent, the state of culture and ani of oor i atich to ey ina indi- 
as belonging to the Sa alg a ec 


they contain. The two oldest mac Sethe Tntlo Herepean 
oe eee composed in countries which lie almost 

de by side, and at periods not very far removed from one 
another. It is mo wonder Of tien ARE REEDS 
near a kindred that the » been deciphered and read 
by the aid of the other, as we shall see to have been the 
ease, when we take up again the history of the later Aves- 


tan studies. 

vit is claimed by the Parsia that the Avesta is the work 
of Zoroaster himself; with how little ground, will have 
been already sufficiently shown by what has been said re- 
specting the character and period of the different parts. No- 
Seen hati ten ond ok Aa aa 
Seceetaes tnd the doce wo ed by him. The 
ni abe e doctrines m 

“Sp r Costenieahemech es oes y com- 











books of Thoth. Of these they say that one, the twentieth, 
has been preserved complete, being the Vendidad; while of 
the others only fragments have come down to later times. 
But, es: the so evidently aoe and Res Na 
the Vendidad, it seems altogether 





tio i not more valuable than the ctr, and hat tin trath 
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vanced much beyond its present point, it will be impossible 
to read the internal bates of she collastacs and to deter- 
mine, save in a very general way, the order and interval of 
its several parts. “We cannot yet even fix our earliest limit, 
‘determining the time of the appearance of Zoroaster, 
and. of his activity as a reformer of the ancient religion. 
The information respecting him which the classic authors 
obtained from native sources of their own pares is so in- 
definite and inconsistent, as to show clearly that the Persians 
were rere day that time unable to give any satisfactory 
account of him; of course, then, nothing more definite ant 
reliable could be looked for from them ata later date. His 
genealogy is given in the sacred writings, and he is said to 
have lived and promulgated his doctrines under a king 
wp way ; the later Persian traditions also are consistent in 
icing the same statement ie Beat him. This king was 
by Anguetil supposed to be the same with Hystaspes, the 
father of the first Darius; his opinion was generally ac- 
cepted as well founded, and the time of the religious law- 
giver accordingly fixed at 500-600 B.C.: but the identifi- 
cation is now universally acknowledged to be erroneous, 
and all attempts to reconstruct Persian chronology and his- 
tory from native authorities, so as to establish in them an 
pomts whatever, prior to the reign of the first Semana, 
ave been relinquished as futile. We can only conelud 
from the obscurity which five centuries before Christ arene 
to envelope and hide from distinct knowledge the period of 
the great religious teacher, and from the extension of his 
doctrines at that time over the whole Iranian territory, 
even to its western border, that he must have lived at least 
as early as a thousand years before our era. And the ab- 
sence in the sacred texts of any mention of Media or Persia 
indicates clearly that they were ge age prior to the con- 
quest of all owe J the ocr tae Connie 
Respecting the region in wh 2 Avesta had its origi 
we Sapa with confidence: it was Bactria and its 58 
ity, the northeastern portion of the immense territory occu- 
pied by the Iranian people, far removed from those countries 
with which the western world came more closely into contact. 
To erm detail the grounds upon which this opinion is 
founded would ooeupy too much time and space here: they 
are, briefly stated, the relation which the Avestan language 
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now, | become so. se that it is 
i as sea ope that they ven psa be separated. 
To what the name Zend ve lies, we shall see here- 
after. If it should be neppartied2a practicable to change 


the common usage, and give the lan a more a - 
ate desicnation, stelin N believed, could be found #0 sim 


sand pen to 90 aeons f meals 
mo ee age or ~ locality of the dialect, and 
rted by sha analogy of the term Vedlic, as applied to 

die cl aot Sopmnink Aha Sanskrit, the lang ‘of the Vedas. 
The Avestan, then, is an ancient i 
nearly akin to):that of the: Achaimenidan Cuneiform. In- 
scriptions, and the ancestor of some, at least, of the modern 
Persian dialects. Wy fixed we have only the most language 
cannot be definitely fixed : igre pia Berean ee ASI 
data for its determination. .A comparison of 















point of linguistic development, a more modern dialect th 
the former, and, though less clearly so, more ancient than 
the latter, - that in respect to time also we should be in- 
clined to place it somewhere between the two: yet too much 
reliance should not be placed upon such a conclusion, since 
gin closely related dialects are known to develope and 
at very different rates of progress. Other general 
ai erations, however, seem to refer us to a time as early 
as the first half of the thousand years before Christ ebay 

that of the Avestan language. It has been already poin 
out that the different portions of the text are, to some ex- 
wile eo at least, the product of different periods, and that, 
sos e some pa er aap be as old as the time of 
himeclé th of the collection is of such a 
‘hs hncias that it cannot be supposed to have originated until 
long after. There is no difficulty in assuming that the lan- 
which had been rendered sacred by the revelation in 
it of the first os to should be kept up by the priests, 
and made the medium of farther authoritative communica- 
tions. But until the texts shall have undergone a more 
minute aerehnge en than they have yet received and until. 
our knowledge of the details of Persian archieo archeology i is ad- 
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and most important are those of the fountain Ardvi-Cira, 
of the star Tistrya. ference of the Fervera, or souls of the 
_ of the and Behram. th is an exaltation 





of the uhieet 40: which t-id ia addressed, accompanied with 
prayers for blessings and the offerings of homage and wor- 
ship. They are either direct addresses, or in the form already 
described. ‘of ee ee ones inquiries 






of his respecting the merits of the several person- 
wi sym ored and the mode and of reverence 
to each. Besides the light 


upon the religion of whose sacred 
hay 0 itut & part, more than one of them have 
swivibseiondar valine-sn/illnstrating the epic and heroic 
tons of the period in which the Seecane It is 
counted, namely, how this and t aia dfivex 
tion to the dixinttrsihees sdeataaiteiense theme of the 
ee eee eRe pense certain gifts or favors. 
The thus mentioned. gree ceria again among the 
: istorical traditions, as 
7 Ly i om of Firdusi, 
h-Nameh; ¢ the ently by wh bh they are charac- 
terized, and tho favors granted them, im many instances fur- 










nish ground for a comparison between the forms of the 
te goa epeeieaitt them in earlier and in er 
times. | 


portions of the sacred writings are not of 
consequence enough to qieetay speek Gineciptinn They 
are, briefly, the ive Nii Ty so called, pleces not unlike 

Yeshts wh they seem to be in part extracted; 
the Gais and Si. h, praises and adorations paid to the di- 
visions of the day the days of the month; A/erins and 
4 ferqan: srckasonraiia thanksgivings; and a few small frag- 
ments, prayers for spesial occasions, and the lke. 

The whole body of canonical scriptures is called by the 
Parsis the Avesta: the origin of this appellation, and its 
proper signification, are not certainly known. Their collec- 
tive extent is not very considerable, and their absolute ma- 
terial content is moreover considerably less than it scems 


ter ‘owing to the repetitions and parallelism in which 
to which, by an un- 
















1¢ Avesta 1s written Ina languag 
blunder, the name of Zen: has been given, and 


lost. Peja re apap nor 
various offences against the + Powers are rehearsed, 
their ‘ar gram enormity estimated, and 7 
demanded for each ibed : he 
course of conduct is depicted which is most , gratefial to the 
cnet divine powers, and most tends to secure their 
vor: no little space, also, is devoted to rules for the treat- 
ment of the dog, which this religion regards as a sacred 
animal. The whole is in the form of colloquies between 
Ormuzd (Ahura-Mazda), the supreme deity, and —— 
(Zarathustra), who inquires of the former pec bine ase 
particular point, and. receives in reply the laws w he is 
to publish to mankind. The same colloquial form, or that * 
oo sy nt i oer at the divine oracle, is occa- 
: parts of the texts. To this 
: _ directions, however, have become ap- 
nning and at the end, certain other chap- 
i nO snes a interesting of the 
ollection. us, the first Fargard gives a detailed 
Sinn ie kicomntsias camated by the supreme being, and 
furnishes very valuable indications eeapechiae the knowl- 
a gray hy possessed by the people among whom it 
respecting the geographical aagrengie which 
they themselves ocenpied: the second describes the reign of 
Yima upon the earth, and his preparation of an abc of 
happiness for a certain part of mankind ; illustrating in a 
striking manner the relation of the ancient Persian and In- 
ian religions, and throwing light upon the modern Eien 
orinioernamerrme Rie yoni aber ge history. 
five Fargards are mainly an assem ment, 
part entirely escomnntobia and unin ble istansés 
and most, interesting of them (which 
subject of one of his earlier studies in fatto Gel 
Anzeigen), describes the attempts of the evil spirits to de- 
pctv og be gain, he, however, defies their malice 
and despises their earner and they sink confounded 
into the darkness. 

Next)in extent and importance are the Yeshts, The name 
is from the same root as Yagna, and nearly identical with 
it In meaning. aoe eae Swany ave, eves, of very differ- 
ent length, each LO ressed to one of of the persons oF Se 
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less special: it is in good part made up of « bare rehearsal 
of the names and iecbatne cf the sacred personages, with 
eneral ascriptions of praise and offerings of homage to 
Sia some of the Has, however, possess more individuality 
te much = = style a easioad as oe first part A 
ragna 18 ‘wpered, The etymology and meaning o 
the aaa are not entirely clear: it hak hosel erived from 
dispersal of its invocations in the air. It is divided into 
twenty-three Aardes (sections), and in extent is hardly more 
than a seventh of the Yagna, The Yaqna and Vispered are 
combined with one renee and shee al eared text, he Ven 
didéd, to make up a liturgical collection which is much used 
in the Pirsi ce tote ], and which is generally known as 
the Vendidid-Side: this name, however, is not significant of 
anything essentially characterizing the collection, -hut sim- 
ply denotes it as “ unmixed" (sdde meaning “ pure”) with the 
translations into a later dialect which usually accompany 
each text when written by itself. The combination is in 
such wise that with the twenty-seven Has of the first part 
of the Yana are intermingled twelve Kardes of the Vis- 
here takes place the first introduction of the Vendi- 

d, whose twenty-two chapters (called Margerds) are thence- 
forth variously combined with the remaining divisions of 
the other two works. The principle upon which the aggre- 
gation has been formed, if any there be, has not been pointed 
out. 

The Vendidad is a work of a very different nature from 
those already noticed: while they are chiefly doctrinal and 
devotional, this is practical and prescriptive, constituting the 
more raahidndal esta ecco ono religi rs - 
hameé 13 a corruption of the title vi-daeva-dita, “the law 
against the demons” or “established against the Devs.” It 
teaches by what means a man may keep himself from such 
sin and impurity as give the powers of evil dominion over 
him. The impurity thus provided agains however, is 
chiefly of a ceremonial character, resulting from intercourse 
with things unclean and detiling, oapersally from contact 
with a dead body; and the bulk of the work consists of g 
series of very mimute directions as to how personal purity 
may be urainst such dangers, or recovered when 
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Before we enter upon the history of the later labors upon 
these texts, it will be advisable to take a somewhat particular 
view of the texts themselves, as regards the various circum- 
stances of their extent and division, the character of their 
contents, their lang locality, and period, and the history 
of their collection am ‘conservation. 

The sacred orn, is sp ei) of several separate portions, 


differing in ssp et ce among 
them is the Ang zeschné), e name 
is identical with A (calc by A yajfia, ea “ offering, 
ce,” and has the same meaning. It expresses 
the sate of the wn to which it is applied; these form 
a kind of liturgical « ion of offerings or ascriptions of * 


and prayer to the, various objects of worship of the 
Fania rel sre The Yagna is com of seventy-two 
pieces, called His; there is, owever, another and 

sae pete | division, into two portions, of which the first 
contains twenty-seven Hiis, the second forty-five. Between 
Eaetalaree exists a marked difference of external and 
internal tharacter; the second 3 is written 1 in a dialect differ- 











th wrnaigs, ce evidently of greater: an- 
tcmuity * it is also in great part metrical (thi important fact 
has but recently bean recognized), and seems to be a body 
-olhtearers lyrics, not unlike in character to the Vedic 
to the difficulty and obscurity of its lan- 
nage and contents, it has been ts thoroughly investigated 
y other eck of the texts;+ but revelations of a 
highly panterestitig and striking nature are to be ‘expected 
from it Tt is doubtless the most ancient part of the canon: 
this is clearly indicated as well by the antiquity of its dia- 
lect, as by the circumstance that the prayers and invoca- 
tions of which the recitation is elsewhere prescribed are all 
contained in it. It: is far from improbable that a part, at 
ighly venerated forms of worship wed 
é himself; it 18 only amo 
eee rate, “that records so ancient and original 

be looked for | ‘The first part of the Yagna is of an interest 








* Bee | in Weber's Indische Studien, I 303, 
ah cd has and commented on one of the hymns in the 
&. Denisch. Mong. Gesslach. rola’ vik 
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47 
rare energy against sgsinet cbetaclaeof ‘0 ‘cedinaty ‘hersshen: the 
work of procurin for Kurope pe the Iranian scriptures, the al- 
enacts er 2 of 2 with what light their then pos- 


sessors were capable of 1 their meaning; of 
having, moreover, bro Sa eee eemensing) 
within reach of other sc hoe and powerfully directed the 
public attention and interest toward the study. The recep 
tion which his published results met with was of ‘a ' 
vated character: fa they abt weber —— with en- 
umasm, by others they were scouted at and despised. An- 
quetil had, indeed, both pina oppene a and attack, 
and laid himself open to them; he he was arrogant and con- 
and neither a thorough scholar nor a critic of clear 
insight and cool judgment: he had drawn upon himself the 
especial displeasure of the English scholars by the ais 
ciating and contemptuous manner in which he had spoken 
of some among resecsibe and Ey revenged themselves upon 
him and his book violent controversy arose: 
William Jones, the thea avery ; z man, led the way, and was 
ene at Richardson and others, They maintained that 
both the language and the matter of the pretended Zoresetrisn 
sriphunes were forgery and a fabrication, palmed off upox 
ie aeiaeen and — Anquetil Conbneoe 
or even posing them genuine, weue-of 5 kek 
seals seneclons: a circa tak the labor of reseuing 
them ad been a lost one. Into the details of this contro- 
on not necessary for us to enter; its whole basis and 
was far below that which any similar discussion 
would now occ apy, and we should find neither in the learn. 
es ge the spirit of the one side or the other anything 
oe revcumld: adimize ‘on)-whish would: edify us The 











time was not yet come for a proper preciation of the task 

which Anquetil had undertaker of the manner in which 
he had executed it. The real weaknesses and imperfections 
of his work remained unsuspected until, after an interval 


of mare than fifty years, the study of the texts was 
sre up, under new and mach more favorable auspices. 
The Sanskrit language had 3 1n the meantime few HE LS the 
property of science; only through its aid was a scientific 
investigation of the Zoroastrian writings possible, and with- 
out it our knowledge of them must ever have remained in 
much the same state as that in which Anquetil had left it 
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from lofty and ¢ 


with others. He then labored his Pie tough their inter. 
Bae asesythinns 224 aang os fas aes hn wea abd 
ording ev ng, an so far as he was a 
rir etme in order to satisfy himself of the ge 
faith and trustworthiness of his authority. As their medium 
of. ‘communication they made use of the modern Persian, 
He visited moreover their temple, witnessed their ee 
ceremonies, and informed himself resp Abate bisiory, 
their general condition, cnstoms, and opinions, In § 

ber, 1760, he had thus completed to t powsabes his ability 
the task he had ori nin | Penciee 


abc Ingen by it, a 
lation of the Vedas, when the capture of Pondiche y b 
the English, and the general br y up of the Frenc 
power and influence in: India, comp him to relinquish 
Rogie ees which passage and protection had been 
grante hima by the English authorities, He final] renstied 
PB nia March th, 1762, after an absence of more t! 
years. He tarried in| an by the he only ioe tt 
to make a brief visit to Oxford, and T hancontain ten 
parison of the manuscripts there with his 
contained not whic he hadnt aleo dnchis pusseasion. 
He deposited in the oeaanei in Paris a complete set 
of the texts which had the main pee ot of his expedi- 
and immediately commenced preparing for publication 
of his Isborn, and full translations the whole 
he sacred writings. The work appeared 3 im 1771, 
in cay beomte volumes, with the title Zend- Avesta, Ouy- 
roastre, &e. Besides this, he Be poet pe im the 
ch literary journals various extended and important 
treatises on special points in Iranian antiquity and history, 
We shall not be prepared to pass iatelligent t judgment 
upon Anquetil’s labors, or to estimate their absolute value, 
until Suecheye orn somewhat farther into the char- 
the writings which were their subject, 
and the authority of the interpretation which they ext es 


studies. So much as this is already @ howevel 
arty Soescencia tannct. be denied ramp Fl sap wl 
i motives, and carried out with 
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fore he had fairly commenced his labors. The interval 
was not entirely lost he acquired knowledge enough of 
Persian and other eastern languages to be of essential ser- 
vice to him in the farther pursuit of Ins studies; and jour- 
neyed extensively about the India i from Pondi- 





cherry up the coast to Bengal, and thence all the way around 


- to Surat, by land; the history of these travels, as well as of 


lis whole residence in India, is given in the first volume of 
his Zend-Avesta. He finally reached Surat, the scene of 
his proper labors, and his home for three years, on the first 
May, 1758, Already while he was m Bengal, it had 
been signified to him by the Chef of the French station in 
Surat, to whom he had made known his wishes, that certain 
Pirsi priests there were ready to constitute themselves his 
instructors, and to communicate to him their sacred books, 
anil the knowledge of the languages in which these were 
written, Dissensions among the Parsis themselves had aided 
in bringing about this willingness to initiate a foreigner into 
the mysteries of their religion, which they had hitherto kept 
secret against more than one attempt to penetrate them. 
They were divided into two parties in reference to certain 
reforms which the better instructed part of the priesthood 
were endeavoring to introduce, and, as the conservative fhe- 
tion had connections with the Dutch, their antagonists de- 
sired to ingratiate themselves with the French; they sought, 
accordingly, to gain their support, by making promises, the 
fulfilment of ick: they haped would never be called for, 
and were very much disinclined to grant, when Anquetil 
actually appeared to claim it. By vanous means, however; 
by Itherality in the purchase of manuscripts and payment 
for instruction, hy politic management, by intimidation even, 
the course of instruction was at last fairly initiated ; confi- 
dence and frankness then gradually succeeded to mistrust 
and Teticence, as the priests witnessed with admiration the 
zeal and rapid progress of their pupil, and as the habit of 
communication wore away their natural shyness of discoy- 


ering, to rae ee izing foreigners, matters which to them- 
sored | Saate this he in reality, been the only ob- 
stacle in the way of their free disclosure, and has since that 
time entirely removed. Anquetil succeeded in ob- 
taining a complete copy, in some instances more than one, of 
all the texts in their possession, and made collations of them 
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Spy ereiverstan. snctip, wee i periot i 
a a and Parsi manuseripts continued to an Daseat from. 
time to time, from the. enw PT about Surat, so that by 
1740 more than one cop all, or Saggy their reli- 
mous writings had a ae libraries ; 
~aaa yt Ralp a8 books scala: with seven pels Sakae 
Ww of ure t was a Frenchman, 
brated An uetil: Danone, whose zeal and devotion first 


pondered = Hegnsoay satay He. was. in Paris, in 








Oriental studies with ar- 










= ‘perseverance foen eed en. ie : At : 
“in. his olisracter, aa} he ib dan the former per 
as remarkably in the execution of his project as the latter 
an its conception, _ All the influences at his command he set 
in motion, to procure him the means of transit to the East, 
and of support while engaged in his studies there. As, 
however, or “i to his impatient spirit neither near 
eee sure eno ls aA to enlist as 4 private soldier 
Gen tania 3 service, certain. thus of being con- 
ered amen hacer aioe wee toes for the rest. 
And he actually marched out of Paris on foot with his com- 
pany, _in November, “to the lugubrious sound,” as he says, 
“of an ill-mounted drum.” But upon his arrival, ten days 
later, at L/Orient, he found that his resolution and devotion 
had in the meantime met with due appreciation: he received 
his discharge from puilitary service, a pension of five hun- 
dred franca, free passage in one of the Company's vessels, 
and promise of aid and support in the carrying out of his 
parpones He landed at Pondicherry a 10th, 1755. 








any obstacles intervened, however, to his success, 
arising partly from the unsettled, or actual e, relations 
between the. French and the English, A otipe aise of con- 


quest was just then commencing, but in considerable meas- 
ure likewise from his own lack of prudence and steadiness 
of purpose: so that almost three years had passed away be- 








authority in matters affecting the Zoroastrian religion, 
since rapidly wasted away under the continuance of the 
rose anne which hed earlier driven their fellow-be- 
lievers to emigrate. They were visited in 1843, at Kerman 
and Yerd, their two chief seats, by Westergaard,* for the 
@: __ ms Ning tos of examining into their condition, and of 
yormng to obtain from them copies of any valoable 

vts which er be in their possession. He found 
the lowest state of decay, especially at Kerman, and 
coming extinct by conversion " hammedanism 

had almost lost the knowledge o f their religion they 
had . a few manuscripts, and among these nothing that 
was not already known; they had orgotten the : 

we oak i Aiecnony T ewe ie were Jered yeni 
able to make use only of such of them as were trans- 
lated into modern Persian; t could not, however, be 
induced to ~ with an ything of value. In anothér cen- 
tury, then, the religion oF Zoroaster will probably have be- 
come quite extinct in an native country, and will exist only 
in its ndian colony ; but it has lived ong enough to trans- 
mit as an everlasting possession to the after world all that 
has for centuries been in existence of the old and authentic 
records of its doctrines; and, having done that, its task may 
be regarded as fulfilled, and its extinction as a matter of 
little moment. 

We are now prepared to return, and inquire into the in- 
San of the writings in question to the knowledge of 


on movement commenced with the beginning of the 
teenth century, and the first step of it may be sad 

ve been. “ce -patoomgete) in 1700, of Hyde's Veterum 
Feaaesine 4 arorim _Reli gionis Historia, which first 
taught the learned to seek for contributions from Oriental 
sources to the knowledge of the subject furnished by the 
classical historians. vyde knew that votaries of the Per- 
sien religion still exceed: both in Persia and in India, and 
that they were in possession of what they asserted to be 
their ancient and original +: he even had im his 
hands portions of the latt but he was unable to make 
any use of them, from ig we of the language in which 


ane 























+ See his later to Wien, i Jour Roy. As. Bociety, viii, 349, 


with their effects, and, crossing the Gulf of Cambay, era 
established themselves on the main land, in the neighbor- 
hood of Surat, and their wanderings were at length at an 
end. Such is the account which their own traditions furnish 
as-* but it has been conjectured} that commercial connec: 
tions led the way from Persia to India, and at least estab- 
lished there the nucleus of a Parsi comm , to which 
those afterwards resorted who left their country { the sake 
of the undisturbed exercise of their religion. "In their new 
home they lived at first in quiet and prosperity, by the suf- 
ferance and under the protection of the mild and tolerant 
Hindis. But in the eleventh century their old foes, the Mo- 

found them out once more 5 they shai ed the fate 










mange of those among whom they are settled, but have ad- 


her eathaay sb tt Sen selon on and customs, Th 
fro raaiett Ws, cone "the and listless Hindfis an 


Mohammedans, the Aftab ined Soe and the active habit 
of mind and ees ich bel to them in their more 
birder home. ee enians” of India, the 
# ‘an dg paieion of its Asiatic ] 
pecerees have 80 pr especially since the establish: 
ment of English su y brought freedom and security 
for the arts of peace, that they are now a wealthy and infiu- 
| ity. They had brought with them originally 
book ettation ep of them during the 
disturbances which attended the Mohammedan conque 
but were supplied anew from the brethren whom they bh 
left behind in Kerman. ‘With these they long kept up a 
rrespondence, acknowledging ther as their own superiors 
edge of the common faith, obtaining their ad- 
vice ftom time to time on doubtful points ts of doctrine or 
and receiving from them books or teachers. These 
Is. ian communities of Gebers, however, it should be added, 
te these a century ago regarded as the highest 
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this paper, to trace out the history of the introduction to 
modern knowledge of the writings in question, and of the 
study and labor which has since bee @XT ended upon them 
and farther, to ERG Nae Os the general Sa 
and to be woo from and sepectix 1g them, as shall serve to 
| The Parai communities ie, on the western coast of 
India have bom the medium through which the ancient Po 
sian. scriptures have come into our possession. Before we 
proceed, therefore, to. consideration of the latter, it will be 
well to go a little farther back, and inquire how the seat of 
the Zoroastrian religion and culture came to be removed from 
Persia to a land of strangers, It is an interesting and curi- 









ous history. 

The Parthian dynasty had for some centuries held sway 
in Persia, when, . "D. 9, it was overthrown and re laced 
by the Sassanian. This was a native Persian ly; its 
monarchs made themselves the protectors. and patrons of 
whatever was peculiarly Persian, revived the ancient customs 
and religion, and raised the realm to a pitch of power and 
glory hardly exceeded even in its palmiest days: but. they 
eank, A. D. 686, before the fanatical valor of the Mohamme- 

dan Arabs, then just entering upon. their career of almost 
universal conquest, Now bereen th. the work of extinguish 
by more or less yiolent means, the native religion and insti- 
tutions. It was not accomplished at once; for a long time 
indications of # vigorous, though ineffectual, resistance on 
the part of the Persians to the political and religious servi- 
tude into which their nationality was being fo: are to be 
Seeeyered in the a sat dat la, but tit was by 
grees repressed an and at probably some- 
time during the ninth century, a community of those who 
still would hold fast to the ancient faith - from 
persecution among the mountains of Kohistan, on the weat- 
ern border of the present Beluchistan. Thence, after « resi- 
dence of negara hundred years, th ene. penne 
frighted, and betook themselves to: Ormas, in the 
strait of the same name, between the Sco Gulf and ines 
a Oman. But they remained here only parte? fons 

then, sailing southeastward along the coast, : upon the 
island of ia, off the penineale of Guscrat Once 
after an interval of rest of nimeteen years, shes outa 
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dan influences, it could not possibly reflect a faithfal picture 
of native Persian institutions and character. But «a century 
ago an entirely new avenue of access to the knowledge of 
Iranian antiquity was opened. The western world was 
then for the first time made acquainted with the Avesta, 
the ancient and authoritative record of the Iranian religion, 
the Bible of the Persian people, Here was a source lying 
beyond and behind anything hitherto accessible. It was of 
a remote antiquity, SGeeal imed to be the work of Zoroaster 
himself, the ry Lake founder of the Persian religious 
belief, the prophet and the legislator of Iran, the establisher 
of the earliest institutions respecting which our other inform 
ants had given us any account; it was a part of a native 
literature, In which we might expect to read the national 
the descriptions of foreigners: an jt antedated, and was 
independent of, external influences upon Persian civili- 
zation, Its introduction to our knowledge changed the 
whole ground of investigation into Persian antiquity. In 
it was to be found the key to the true comprehension of the 
subject: by it other sources of information were to be tested, 
their credibility established or overthrown, their deficiencies 
supplied. Something of this work has been now already 
accomplished, but much more yet remains to be done. The 
investigation is still in ita first st . its materials have 
been only partially accessible, and he number of laborers 
upon them small; its importance has been but imperfectly 
appreciated; nor until very lately have the means and meth- 












ods of archeological research been so far perfected, that the. 
new material could be intelligently taken up and mastered. 
Tt is not possible, then, to give here a full statement of the 
results derivable from the Avesta for the knowledge of Per- 
sian antiquity. The present, however, 8 a point of time at 
which it seems particularly appropriate to make a genoral ex- 
amination of the subject, a to take a view of the condition 
in which the investigation lies. For the ancient text itself, 
with all the aids to its understanding which the Orient can 
furnish, is just now published, and placed within reach of 
scholars throughout the world: the study which has hitherto 
been limited to a few is thus thrown open to general com- 
petition, and may accordingly be expected to make surer 
and more rapid advances. It will be the object, then, of 


ON THE AVESTA. 





Unt within a little more than a hundred the 
classic authors had been almost our only authorities for the 
ancient history, ve and =o of Persia. heir in- 
rien tS a was painfully felt. Lon @ and intimate as had 
been the urse of aly Greeks wih the Oriental Empire, 
the ieintiation which they had left on record respecting its 
institutions ahs half satisfied an enlightened curiosity. ey 
give us only a picture of that power which had suddenly 
Tisen in eee Rac RE ta sions’ ancient 
empires, ado 10 rcul an "ew wi 13 
their paiecenas cad eur ce algo ; £0 that it had it had pert i 
into ruins, after a brief’ thou i prqaeratet iit of t 
three centuries, Later, they told us somewhat of the external 
fates of the various realms into which Alexander's eastern 
conquests were divided; and yet later, the Roman and By- 
zantine sane tas of conflicts with Parthian and Saseanian 
monarchs, not always resulting to the honor of the European 
power. And, for more modern times, Mohammedan writers 
related the story of the test of Tran, and the extinction 
of its ancient castoms and These were all of them 
the accounts a baie ey ae also in existence a 

ure, of abundant extent and rich in 
essed to give a view of the nation's 
times: but the account which it far. 
nished was epic and traditional, unaccordant with what we 
knew from other sources, incapable of reduction to the form 
of true history; and, since it was produced under Mohamme- 


© ‘This article wns firet read hfe the Sovety Oct. 18,184, but has be 
oe the present time. 
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are very rich; but many of them fear the Chnshans. 
They have very beautiful and very holy churches, with 
crosses and images in honor of God and of the saints. They 
receive from the said emperor several offices, and he grants 
them many privileges, and it is thought that if they would 
“saath _ and with oe Minorites, Aes = 
other | Christians who reside in this country, they might 
convert the whole of this country and the emperor to thie 
true faith." Even down to the sixteenth century, traces of the 
existence of these people may be found. So that, could any 
sufficient argument be adduced to show that this monument 
was fabricated by the Jesuits during the pay Be ynasty, 2s 
some have saserted, it would still remain to be explained 
what could be their object in so doing. Were it merely to 
prove the existence of Christians in China during the seventh 
and eighth centuries, that was already amply proved from 
other sources, Was it to give the sanction of antiquity to 
the peculiar dogmas of their church? That could scarcely 
be; for we find no distinguishing characteristic of the Roman 
Catholic religion on it, which is not applicable to other Chris- 
tian communities. Had that been their object, however, itis 
searcely credible that they would have left so much on this 
point to mere inference, while they have descended to so 
Inany minutise, on apparently irrelevant matters, thus in- 
volving themselves to a high a in the risk of detection, 
by details of persons, places, and events, which, while they 
come with a natural air from ie rs wee would never 
repay the care and research which they would require on the 
part of a forger living eight or nine hundred years after the 
event, And yet it ia remarkable that the more closely these 
various assiulable points on the tablet are looked into, the 
more full and minute do we find the coincidence of times 
and circumstances, 

With respect to the form of the writing, and the style of 
the composition, any one living in China can have no diffi- 
culty in making up his mind on that subject; as indeed he 
may on every other part of the evidence; a careful attention 
to which will probably bring every one to the conviction of 
that which no Chinese has ever doubted, that, if the Nes- 
torian tablet can be proved a Seay Se ee ie 
memorials of by-gone dynasties which can withstand the 
same style of argument. 


pas the said empire of Cathay, number more than $0,000, 
sit 7 















or 
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— olen or native. “We have given extracts from sav- 
cea erent native reins fete the number mig hag 
enlarged) weg gen 18 Spang et | 
sci peculiar to Aeterna but we have not 
asscgiantosiwooser she ligt test hint of a suspicion as to 
i goin or authenticity. The discovery also in a 
of the Sung dynasty of the imperial proclamation it 
contains, andthe record in two different works, one of the 
and one of the Tang, of the existence of a foreign 
in the very spot indicated on the tablet, form a spe- 
cies of pase Se fe, not to be overlooked; while the testi- 
mony of these works as to other foreign temples about that 
time is valuable collateral evidence. 
~The Chang-gan che, quoting from the. earlier work, gives 
a summary the religious edifices in that city during the 
Tang, viz.: “64 Budd ist monasteries, 27 Buddhist nunne- 
ries, 10 Taouist monasteries, 6 Taouist nunneries, 2 Persian 
temples, and 4 chapels of the Heaven- -worshippers."* The 
imperial edict of 746, which is to be found in several Chi- 
nese books, speaks + agate a the increase of these 
foneian -rehigicok in Chinn. : dearee issued in 845 by 
the emperor Woo-tsung, ‘all Sos he to the 7u-tern, 
‘Syrian,’ and Afuh-hoo, * Mohammedan,’ fash Havin orders were 
commanded to retire to private life, and foreigners as 








_ Tight be among them to return to t one eosin 


a narrative given by two Arabian travellers, it is stated 
that 120,000 Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, and Par- 
sees were slain during a revolution at Canfa in China, in 
the year 877. These Christians must certainly have been 
Nestorians, During succeeding ages, the Nestorians of China 









are mentioned on vario nna Boas bruquis, Plan Car- 
sek aa auihothets® and boosters eaten 





b | sry ate sgoteennent hae Tors aia 

Guartenath century, atthe commencement of the Yuen, he met 
with a good deal of opposition this party, some curious 
details respecting whicl are given ina MS. recently discoy- 
ered in the Imperial Library at Paris. It is there said: “In 
the city of Cambalech there is a sort of Christian schismaties 
whom they call Nestorians. They observe the customs and 
manners of the a Church, and are not obedient to the 
Holy Church of F Rome aforesaid.” “These Nestoriana, dwell- 
SS, ee, 


* Vol. 7, p. 6. + Hung-keen luh, vol. 9, p. 7, 





- disappears to one he a 


one biased in favor of the tablet, since he gives it as bis 


opinion “that the Jesuits of China could, probably, have 
had the 5 no part of it madenmp in India’ 

Not only are the Chinese ager formed in exact ac- 
cordance with every specimen of period in question, 
but the evidence state from the style of the composition 
is equally cana The terse. antithetic st le of the 
Tang writers, with the eta Lpanensy of es, forms a 


ied conspicuous stage in aie of Chinese literature; 
rare indeed is the WS OT those who are able to 


imitate it, The differences in style between the writers of 
various ages are so extremely we defined in China, that it 
would be a very hazardous undertaking for any one to try 
to pass off his work for that of a former age, and it would 
be no common production that should pass muster before the 
keen practised eyes of native critics. vite iarities of 
BS Ae hs may pra pr poa ked in the Nesto- 
Tian inserip so.as to afford the most convincing proof 
to the min of native scholars... The influence of the three 
national relis 8 sects may be traced 1h the p hiraseology. 
That the au Sinckolentake literary class t hasesieitn 
room to doubt, as the work bespeaks one well versed in 
Confucian lore; while the venice tee, and marked 
allusions to a foreign faith, must e it an air of mystery 

Chinese readers in genera ry; however, 











soauainiel a . CI 
trines ; and he finds the tenets of the Christian faith clothed 
le of diction unoljectionable even to Chinese 
taste. mt the whole, there is an evident inclina- 
tion to Buddhism, i in the nomenclature adopted for the vari- 
aa idk ioe 2 eet ni abi wet he 
eas are cuous in im 
ties let pecoliority will be cbearved.at moat Sethe decrees 
rage a a perors, and is to be accounted for by the 
imperial family looked upon Laou-keun, the 
Pes Sn area as their ancestor, the swame.ct.kiail 











Ve faze tied glanced at the several points of evidence 
Ly Siren mapa aged leaving out of view 
what 3s anid. on the, subject by adherents of the Christian 


. On the Geoninencas of the so-called Nestorian Monument, p. 40%. i 


po, Kwae-yu Hall Notes and Postscripts, containing noti- 
ces of the most approved specimens of hand-writing, ancient 
and modern, On the te of the third volume, noticing 





the Nestorian inscription, he says, * This tablet, inscribed by 
Lew Sew Fags it a specimen of the style chietly aimed 1a by 
Oh aol: : 4 * 1s 4 g us F g 






vce rar 
rob and not cut to a ut of 
in rabbing impressions from it, have always lost 
sett o ‘the excellence of its character, in consequence of 
the rarity of those who are clever at this work. When I 
paid a visit to Se- Peih Tsew-fan holding office in Shen- 
tl took a general superintendence of the 
ancient tablets; this tablet was removed to the Kin-ching 
Soo enero ney eg 
which it was and gave it in to the 
priest: : King kan, ahat-poopie iio from other parts might not 
take impressions at pleasure. Having selected an expert 
workman, T had several fine impressions taken, and having 
obtained the exact form, I became conscious of a superiority 
in it which the ae copies did not exhibit.” These re- 
marks are deservin of attention, as coming from a scholar 
who had attained » very highest rank. A number 
of impressions must have been taken from is stone, for 
~ Hi bbe eg pngg 1 peroneal ia ity feet 
ie Finck man of any standing knows the character 
inscription, and recognizes it as soon as he hears the 
name; and when the suggestion is made to the abeine od 
















the probabili y that itis a forgery, the unanimous reply i 
that such a thing was never known in China, and, 
more, that it coul possibly pase undetected ; apenas 


aR Bee ae Makdlen toblet tir en Gee ee 
to, or than, the\Tang, sr a obld ha nan, ethos 
mining etuitcheuce taney Sas palicd eae talonaal 


With respect to the Syriac portion of the imseription, 
fessor Salisbury. will be admitted to be a competent, witness 






and we have it upon: his authority that “the characters are 
unquestionably Estra nghelo, ‘ochannnte declaration to the 
contrary notwithstanding nor will he be looked upon as 





# On the Genuineness of iis Soiled Macicaiom Makoaach: p41 
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recived wih honor’ the, Buih 





e fact that the Nestorian religion acne tas Shi 
many centuries is san upon such abundant evidence, 
and is so generally credited, it would be superfluous 
to adduce any proof in answer to the doubts thrown out by 
Neumann; neither are the Syrian writers altogether silent 
on the subject, as his remarks would imply. 


ht forward by the “leader of the 
pacers Pecpunde talabasy tet atih , is “that both 
hinese nad St Syriac! chars ters of the inscription are 
modern, nobsach a# were in nse in the, eighth century.” 
Neumann is certainly a bold man to stake logical 
p< ec oa re Ree aati 
to the uineness of this inscription, still 


satan riche brow 





the the atyle of tha hand-wniting would form an overpowering 


in its favor with every Chinese of any literary 
pretension. There is probably no people in the world who 
nay so much attention to the various delicate » distinctions of 
different hands; go that it is difficult for a foreigner to un- 
derstand the minute shades of touch by which they are able 
to classify, with an accuracy truly not merely 
the several dynasties, bat the various. school: ot ciealiong 
under each dynasty. A long list of names is on record of 
those who have distinguished themselves in this art, from 
y7 resent ek Qe armape eae 
gentlemen of an taste woul g without a set 
Prerprcednrtacen trols tone tablets we spetinct s of their 
works. There is a class of caligraphers who make a partic- 
ular study of these old specimens, and pride themselves on 
being able to imitate them with a great degree of accuracy ; 
and none are more highly esteemed reese studied than 
the productions of the Tang artists ; all their care 
and p it is generally ad. itted t wade miitation 
by the most skilful hand can mever'deoeive & connoisseur. 
One of the most famous of this class in modern times, named 
seine has written a work called Keomeges tang: to 


© Teih foo ywen keel, vol. 51, p. 17. 




















be faund. And let it now be considered what an emperor 
teres wel finan’ the coosenin (ot Olepensy exellent; it ia 
the e Reror iho ‘pases See onan Of she pare e octrine 
of Kong-tse, who declared: ‘there is no salvation out of the 
aécieitie-ef the: pertscbiswine man.” The above reasoning 
no doubt ny sili pgani NPR Spee oes Be 
fortunately for his argument, we have a fact at hand which 
is of more weight than mere hypothesis. This imperial de- 
cree, which is so offensive in his sight, is actually found in 
almost the same terms in the forty-ninth volume of the Tang 
Awuy yoou, Collection of Important Matters of the Tang, a 
roy amin wml” Ae ORE ner oie tren ca 
of the imperial library See koo chuen shoo, the highest guaran- 
tee for its authenticity. Tho Pingsvin vu pos bs; Pangan 

mentary Tablet Memorial, published in 1813, quotes* 
this proclamation in full from the tablet, and adds, “ «This is 
rag SES INTE contained in the Tong Serey 
| that the latter says osocreh che 















standing in ero but; this is not exactly what the 
stone SRYS ; the expression is Choo chow, which may be trans- 
lated “the various departments ;” as choo does not always 
. without exception.” Now this statement tallies re- 
eg ee aT 
ich we have already ven, where it says, ‘let 
this be complied with choo foo ‘through the various 
ents,’ And the coincidence of the. geographical 
Srna nene'aiaye has again noticed, As before remarked, the 
Sollanged de jeoancd hawt. he. Aaak quotetaon. being ie 
e quotation 
Shin tintin: CRONE Ieee te iy ec a rh 
the word chow; the second Pe ee he SR Ae 
used in the:same: sense. re i ae collateral 
evidence of the truth of the former. Bork r Neu- 
sresinichas anne teed Ohinesoshintony. very sOentvely, if he 
is ignorant of the great favors that have been conferred on 
the Reise at various times by the Chinese emperors; 
if ae-ts ung whom he looks 
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China when the monument was erect 


vr “ a ee — _——-_ —_ = 


and ent some time before the date of its erection. Neumanr 
speaks of there being much communication between eastern 
and western Asia during the Tang; but, in view of the in- 
formation that can now be obtained on this subject, there is 
no rround to believe that Tis Were Ano ee Lee- 
tween Syria and China; mdeed, considering the difficulties 
of such a hazardous enterprize, it is much more reasonable 
to assume that the arrival of stran from: the far west 
Hence we see noth- 












was a comparatively Tare ooccurre : 
ing forced in Rénaudot’s suppost the tidings of the 
Patriarch’s death may not have reached the Chnstins im 

rected. .Assemani’s refer- 
ence also is much to the point, when he draws attention to 
the fact that there is a letter now in the Vatican, which cer- 
tain Nestorian bishops who had been sent to Malabar ad- 


stance of a similar kind and more recent date may be cited, ° 
ag more calculated to excite surprise, and yet of pndoubted 
authenticity. Napier, the inventor of logs ithms, died on 
the 4th April, 1617. On the 28th July, 1619, more than 
two years after his death, Kepler, who had not yet heard of 
this event, addressed 1 letter to him desc ibing the progress 
of his astronomical tables, in conseq he aid derived 
from logarithmic computation. This letter 15 preserved in 
the “Memoirs of John Napier of Murchiston,” published in 

“But never, never, would’a Chinese emperor, in a public 
decree, have dared to say of a foreign doctrine: ‘it must be 
published throughout the land,’ without stirring up a revolt 
in the body of the nation, the Schukiao; never has a Chi- 
nese emperor caused the Scriptures to be translated, 
and made known through the whole empire (‘he specially 
commanded to publish it,’ &c.); never has an emperor 
caused «church to be built in his capital, and never were 
there churches standing in every city. We deny all this so 
decidedly, because in Chinese history, where even the slight- 
est inclination of the emperors to the Taosse and Buddhists 
is noticed, and blamed, not the remotest trace of it all is to 















© "This notice is taken from a rev Se Se 
March, 1835. a review by Biot in the Jowrnal des Savana for 
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these books were correct in their general statements on the 
eye The-presumption is, that they would rather prefer 

statements as the natives could at once recognize, thus 
more easily directing attention to that country which. it 
was their of ject to point out, Although there ima, be some 

ty now in re y the various features 

alluded to on the stone, yet there is no proof whatever that 
it isa false record. The Mohammedans in China arenes 


numerous, and their ancestors were pin bom oa 
west; but we might look in vain among or i 


ervation of any | descriptions of the countries of their ances- 
tors more authentic than other Chinese possess. The Jews 
have been resident in China for a much ob longer 18TIO 
no records have been preserved by them of the country 
whence they came. — | 
Neumann } ds, “Have the Chinese ever called India 
itself Tatechin, and was not the name given to the West, 
ss dbe nec the ines n, Fulin?” It is not very ob- 
i ct hee pepe apn ape Praean 
) of the para- 
sabh chinecabed. Butas this point seems to be given up 
Se lol aikinies @reuider 1, it is unnecessary to notice it, 
farther than to remark that, althoug ‘the name Fulin is 
Se aa oe pet Kegon sagen 
e name hd hae it was 









































0 ogical error in respect to the Syrian 
patrian Serena on no particular stress; 
ténaudot's ground is indeed ed untcuabla, for there was, espe 
clue te aaah oC 
western Asia.” whe error ee tavict ai st cathe 
ry or rer atten mg both according re at 
ind the Syriac, being | ebraary 4t. name 
pei ee HSV ei ‘that this Potriaroh died 
nanjesus, Ww. istory states that this Patriarch died . 
in 778. It would be desirable to know at what period of 
the year his death took place, as, were it about the end of 
778, the time elapsed between that and the date on the 
stone would not exceed two years, instead of three; 
moreover, ie probability is that this inseription was written 
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As the chief objector in modern times to the genuineness 
of this tablet is C, F. Neumann, Professor of Chinese, it 
may be well to glance at the objections which he brings for- 
Mr He e#ays,* ee authors of sap a inscrip = were 

yrinns, or at least of Syrian in, an stan’ 
etiam with the West: how then ¢ 
describe Tatsehin Son West) precisely 
nse y under the Tang — Have the aaa 
tuguese, the’Dutch and English, in the monuments which 
they have left on foreign soil, described Europe and their 
father-land according to truth, or according to the fabulous 
views of foreign nations?” A’ y little reflection is suffi- 
cient to remove any difficulty on point. The Chinese, 
what information they sould oa eesti ine mf = sn ne 
what 1n tion the 
tions, officers having Sites uty it 
noes of dacovery, but not ind so by long and perilous voy 


y inquiring evs 









eve pa Arch wee on uterihasion DURE 
sabe national history’ at the close of each dynasty. By 
this means, tovether with the additional matter | 






’ several native travellers who visited fore ign paris 
ese became PORscEsed of fi very respectab eno wledwre 
of peat Asiatic nations, at a time when sheet ae sei- 


ence had certainly not made | progress in jurope; and 
indeed, to the present day, e most authentic account of 
some countries 1s to be find in the Chinase-wnnale : 
thé Nestorians, or other travellers pes the west, during 
the Tang, brought with them an ei oes information 
of importance, the Chinese wo cattaitily have uvailed 
ithemselvea of it. But there is no reason to conclude that, 
because the authors of the inscription were of Syrian ori- 
gin, tt must therefore give an account of their father- 

d nt from that found in the Chinese books, when 








Wi tbe ‘Gee Nesiorian tablet. foe 
are reoheee 
Jahrbicher fir Weith, for 
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a, or even the probability of its havi 
Ke against ty ug 


"A Buddhist influence is observable in the term employed 
eh “angel,” Shin teen; the fen being the generic name for 
the various ec age na or ce | beings, in the Bud- 
cently spinal charac the q palifying term site tating the 





seme 9, aha Serpt 
Some interesting notes penensing the 
are found in this inscription. After noticing the comp! tion 
of the ancient dispensation, it of the “preservation 
of twenty-seven acted Books,” exactly the number we 
Alo ap Sa taligcgrncastal sa om ht the that when 
ea AITi 4 dl @ t the true Sacred 
i vernal its > tee Books were aesene 
Lm . tsung also, im his roclamation, 
states that « Alopun has brought his Sacred — and im- 
ages from Syria, and presented shonin at our chief’ capital.” 
prea sie sh in trated that ‘the Scriptures were trans- 
i fa built.” From the prominent way in 
which nes Seriptures are here mmtitioiied on several occa- 
sions, it was probably considered a matter of importance 
with these Nestorian missionaries to have them disseminated 
among the Chinese, The mention of their being —— 
under imperial surveillance harmonizes very sae? Ave 
what history informs us of the state of translatorial bora 
about that time under the imperial patronage, the Buddhist 
traveller Heuen- : ed about the middle of the 
seventh century i uous labors on the Buddhist books, 
by special command. li the Scriptures were translated then, 
Seem adidiemte mean it is ible that some 
tion of this work may still be p in some of those 
ries of literary treasures with which China abounds ; 
no no evideuco of such a fact, however, has come to light in 
modern times. i the ‘nant “ones — 
bysGaubil,in-1762, of in 1 sn a manuscript ound in 
session of a Mohamm secon dank of Oltiatinn Gr 
st a cecneey cameron retertoan is be Breninge we 
the same as those on the Chmstian monument in Shen-se. 
This was carefully copied, and the fac-simile forwarded to 
Paris. To was shail exanbied jt Bh neanee 
who pronounced it to be part of the Syriac version of the 
Old Testament, with hymns and prayers, written in the Es- 
tranghelo character. 
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shedipesnnen their op ents were making great efforta, 

and spreading widely h the countries of the east. 
For the same reason, y dhege feces TNS. to think that 
it was composed by Roman Catholics of ‘later times, as some 
are prone to believe; for, had it been so, it is incredible that 
they would ¢ ly introduce an element calculated to 
overthrow the fact it was their intention to establish. The 
Tous Father Kircher has written a work to prove the gen 
uineness of this tablet, in which he of the Sprint 
preachers as tainted with the heresy the detestable Nes- 
torius.* The caracrsfumahin cannot be taken in the 
sense of ‘to give a body, si 
alths ae 
the violence done to the lan; 
is too obvious to be 
wanting in terms fully to exp hile, ¥ 
a concise term descriptive the iniiceek tenet required, 
it is doubtful whether a more adequate expression could be 
selected than 


fun-shin. 
It should be observed that, m the second of the above 
the word tae is used instead of ¢, Which is the usual 
= Bins piaaseoloey to the ‘ang, and was em: 
she bani one of the characters 
es apie name of the Ss eae Tae-tsung ; Ins Sc pe name 
pens She-min, and Chinese etiquette requiring that no sub- 
ect of that d should make. use of such characters. 
che aan ed even in the title of one of the suc- 
ceeding emperors, who is designated Tae-tsung, while under 
other Ganucebiines his title would have been She-tsung. 
The same remark will apply to a sentence in the former 
part of the inscription, where it is said Tung jin chuh tae, 
“he appeared in the world as a man.” 

aes been stake that, for aught that there is peculiar 

to Nestorianism, the account of the imcarnation might as 
well have proceeded froma partizan of the much disputed 
appellation Theotokos, But it may be added that, if there 
is nothing which can be viewed as peculiarly Nestorian in 
the. plain: soriptaral-aooouns: which. fs 4 iven, wh new fon 
ing, “a wi in_gave birth to the. Holy-one,” there 1s at 
least as little t cnn ‘be: takcon-controversially: seaines: she 
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tory explanation of this term has been given; it is possibly 
the name of some day peculiar to the sect. Some have 
piven it as Sunday, which may be correct; for we find by 
sete that the seventh day of the first month of that 

being February 4th, actually fell on a Sunda 

Sider iahleiit calculation of the same problem, by a Chinese, 
according to the native method, giving the same result, may 
be seen in the Hongkong Chinese Serial, Hea urh kwet chin, 
for September, 1855. 

A further means of verifying this date is given in the 

Syriac at the foot, where Whos. Speer oe Be have been set 

‘in the year of the Greeks one thousand and ninety-two.” 
is no Pes inlnc dpe ss vines = this date, for it is well 
known that the Greek, or Syro-Macedonian era, being the 
one used by the Syelans Arabs, and Jews, ecittidenc in 
the autumn of the year B.C, $12.* So that the 312th 
year of that era ended in the autumn of the year A. D. 1. 
Carrying the series down to the February of 781 brings it to 
shot the middle of the year 1002 of the Greek era, exactly 
agreeing with the statement on the tablet. 

Among the various doctrinal - jects which are touched 
— in + She introductory: part @ inscription, there is 
one especially deserving of otc, a fri strong pre- 
sumptive evidence of the Nestorian 01 of this monu- 
ment, where we find the expression, go san-yth fun-shin 
king tsun Meshe-ho, “Our Triune, Divided-in- Tilus- 
Pinte and Honorable Messiah ;” and again, in the it is 

» Fun-shin ehh tae, “ Divi : the 
















For, had the inscription been compose by parizans ‘of the 
Roman church, we cannot conceive that they would have 
been so inconsiderate as to employ an expression which, 
although by a forced i ion they might accede to it, 
yet would always be liable to construction in favor of the 
doctrine which they termed heresy; and that too just at 


7 See Prideaux's id and New Fastintit dontactel rol I, p. G14 
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zodiac, As it was found that the course of Jupiter through 
the whole circle occupied nearly twelve years, 1t was termed 
suy sing, ‘the year star,” each of the twelve years having a 
ial designation, according to the sign then oceupied by the 
planet. These pr wisyres tig ip ym to Yaa be, 
with the terms of the enary cycle, Tee, Chow, Yin, 
ant in order to counterbalance ie dcieuieme canned by the 






more rapid progress of Jupiter, one term of the cycle out of 
every one hundred and forty-five was abandoned. But in 
the course of time, the accelerated velocity of Jupiter showed 


this to -be insufficient, and, after the Western Han, the terms 
of the cycle were continued segreeceba ig without regard 
to the place of Jupiter in the heavens. The same phrase- 
olog. cemee has been preserved down to later times, 
although the law that gave rise to it was lost to the Chinese 
for many centuries, and has been ans recently recovered by 
the researches of modern native 8 that when this 
formula is met with in Chinese documents later than the 
Han, it is only to be taken asa synonym of the ordinary 
terms of the cycle, and not as in any way indicative of the 
place of Jupiter at the time given. The name éo-yo is the 
ee of the term yew, the tenth in the eyele, aoe 

the date 781, The meaning of these twelve ancient deaig- 
nations is now unknown to the Chinese.* 

The month is here called Tae-tewh. This is a vestige of 
an extremely ancient terminology, to the origin of which it 
would be difficult to give a date. Yae-tswh is the name of 
one of the twelve musical tubes; but these were also, by a 
special contrivance, used to determine the temperature of the 
earth during the twelve months of the year, and the seasons 
were fixed accordingly.t In an ancient calendar, Yue ling, 
found in the Le ke, fe Book of Rites, the The-tsulh is calle 
“the temperature tube of the first month of shins Al- 
though these names have now gone out of | ‘al use in 
the calendar, the literati still frequently employ them as an 
embellishment to their compositions. The seventh day of 
this month is also called Tu-yaou-san-wan day. No satiafao- 


* These are to be found in the Uri-ya, probably the most ancient diction 
ary in existence, composed more than 1 thousand years before the Christian 
ern. 

+ The names and proportions of these twelve tubes may be seen in Med- 

img, p. 21. 





; hurat’s Shoo-ing, 


the fourth day of the fifth month in 700,* This was the 
Specalipeon tbe cietiontovies ers during the reign 


of the empress Woo Tsih-teen. 
Immediately following the last q we read, “In 
Seen-teen mo, ‘the cnd-of Sesion tots We-find that the 


tari. Sash-deon lasted frctn the beginning ite secs ith month 
in 712 till the last day of the eleventh month in 713; being 
just-about the time of the accession of Heuen- oa 
first day of the twelfth month, the name of the wh 

was changed to the “first of Kae-yuen,” sosetie 4b tees 
Seen-teen is omitted in some of the national chronologies. - 

ne pecs PIRES Eien mae nha gale ie otes of 

Teen-paou,’ orders were given to the Great sabre K 
&e.” The term phe began on the 

of the first month of the answering to our 742, — 

is no doubt the year a d to here. 

The next date mentioned is’ In San tae,‘ the third year, 
the priest Keih-ho in the kingdom of Syria, kc.” It is'a 
third year of Tierpaow, Pee ese e first day of the 

+H, men, >)‘ year,” wis 

zn eae | for tene, which last continued to be seein 

fourth lay of the second month of the first-year of Keen-yuen, 

758, when it was abandoned for mien by authority of the 

emperor Suh-tsung, Tsae was the word used for year in the 

time of the ancient emperors Yaou and Shun, upwards’ of 
-three centuries before the Christian era. 

‘The tablet is said: to: OO in Keen-chung urh 
mien, suy tsae tso-yo, tae-tewh ta-yoou-san-tcan pik, 
“the second paint Haale: the year being im the sign 

o, the month month aetswh, seventh day, being ta-yaou-san-tean 
The term Keen-chung on the first day of the 
a ee ee 
stone, 6 6600nd year, correspon to e 
uy Sor “year ‘appears to have: ‘been: first used. durin; _ 
Hea, twenty-two centuries before the Christian erat “ 
pat a a crea . thi i raion of an ancient 
practice, according to. w. year was nicled: by the 
progress of the planet Jupiter t ugh the twelve signs of the 
















a, Wide avis Seem aero, Bae be ultered to correspond 


See Medhurst's Shoo-king, p. 10. 
t Tad, p- 126. 
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In the first instance where Alopun is mentioned on the 
tablet, he is called the Shang-tih, “ Most-virtuous,” Alopun, 
which appears to be merely an intensification of the pre- 
ceding term. 

painone the Chinese names on the margin is one styled 
“ Laou suh-ya Keu-mo,” where the title is equivalent to our 
“& Doctor.” 

Some other Syriac titles occur among the names of eccle- 
siastical dignitaries. On the ical ear we find aba daha 
hotha Mar Hana Jesu katholika patriarchis, “The Chief Fa- 
ther, Lord John Joshua, the Fntweneal Patriarch.” The 
identity of this with the title of the Patriarch of the Nesto- 









; A the subsori xen rl adie? 
gain, in sas 


ee Aieetapesoece oy tows onions sca 
rived to vary his expressions in noting the several dates, 
thus givin evidence of a master-hand in this style of com 
position. "The first noticed is the arrival of Alopun, which 
took in Chin-kwan kew sze, “the ninth year of CAtn- 
Kwan,” this | ‘the national name for the term of years 
beginning with the reign of Tae-teung, “A. D. 627, makin 
the year in question 685. The:word sag, which is employ 
here for year, was the term used for nso nem 
Shang, and is found in the history of dynasty in the 
hoo-king, B.C. 1753.* 

little lower it is said, that Tae-tsun tsung issued the : 
mation in Shih urh mien tsew tee shes swalikte seer, 








tar in the seventh month,” cP tet to the 
638. The word mien, chow ier, 
oe cans risa into tase ox the Chew 





* sie “aitianas WiBac 740 ak 
¢ See Medhurst's Shoo-king, p. 152, 
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used herein the title, where the composition is said to be 
the work of King -tsing, Seng, “ priest,” of the Syrian church, 
In ion, he orders that the Syrian 
shanks in the E-ning ‘Way be governed by twenty-one Seng: 
The same word is used on six other occasions in the inserip- 
tion with the same meaning; it is-added to three names. in 

the — and ot The names on the margin a 








have eearens The word Aasise is in: 3 
line of Sy tht side of the. inscription, in. the 
name Ac hoe, five persons named. in. the Syria 
part of the subscription. are termed .Kasiso > tw eaty cht 


names on the margin also have this word sppeddedse ies 
ig no doubt about the identity of the Chinese Seng and the 
Sytiac Kasiso, the translation of both being “ Priest.” 

On the inscription we read agnin, that about the year 713, 
“there was the Seng-show, ‘chief priest,’ Lo-han, ‘kc.’ In 
another place, Lo-hang is called simply:a Seng, but-the pre- 
vious quotation hap marks. a superior station in the 
Church. Probably the Cpe cent ate Bt 
the subseripti Peer aE csdeceb coecuene 






ae-t is: said, “The Ta-tih, 
Greatly-vir | of Syria, &e.” 
Tn an after mgr ieceene is said that about the 
year 718 there was “the Kie-leih, &c.". Lower | 


the r Heuen- is said to have commanded seven 
stato siaihe. Heth tik ie emda 
vice of merit, &c.” Among the names on the margin, also, 
there is one “ Ta-tih Yaou-lun.” This Za-té is a term of 
ber dee irequent occurrence in pen gpnai written during 
wrevious to the Tang, being Applied as a title of cour 
esto the Buddhist pct. An Itan instance occurs on the 
commemorative of the Indian Buddhist) priest. Puh- 
kung, in Sey M00; which was etectel the gamaiyear aa:the 
ab ording to the dates.. In the title, he is 
called Tutih Ho-shang.. We find something nearly correa- 
ponding to thia.slan, in. the use of the Sy ‘prefix Mar, 
". This oceurs once in the . down the left 
rene inscription, in Afar John . oshua; twice in the 
Syriac subscription, in the names Mar Jazedbuzid and Mar 
Sergius; and five times in the in the names Mar 
John, Mar Sergius three times, and ie Joseph. 
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During the aoe they had charge of the construction of 
public buildin 

The Chinese titles and designations ‘of members of the 
hierarchy niin ee etre all mean raid the Bud- 

hist-voca opun, estorian seems to 
have enjoyed great favor under both the emperors Tae-teung 
and Kaou-tsung, by the latter of whom he was mate CAtn- 
hwo tat fir choo, Great Conservator of Doctrine for the Pre- 
servation of the State. The title Chin-kwo was conferred 
on various occasions during the Tang, not only om members 
of the pricsthood, but also on military officers, as a high mark 
of honor, indicating a degree of merit. A ‘monastery in the 
district of Wan-nien, in the capital, was also distinguished 
as the Chin-kwoise, The title Ta fa choo is obviously of 
Buddhist origin. ‘The title in fall'is apps vr lee aig 
lent of the Syriac title sapere the right of the Chi 
nese inscription, Pupasi da Binstan, or M litan of 
China; and if so, the- riest Adam mentioned ere must 


ss of S| dinate “to this is noticed in the 
eds white 36i0 said that in the time of Kaou-tsung “ Fa- 
choo, Overseers of the Church, were |a | in due 
form ; al and at the end, i# is said “the /a choo Ning-shoo 
had the: tage congregations of the Illustrious in 
the east,” at the time the inseription was written: The first 


on the , 
ola tla Ren ea 
is no unreasonable ee appro 
translated by the term “ sop wee 
Anothe taine Godtee Sobaits inthe Chinese subscription, 
in the title of the ‘priest Ye-le, who is called Sze-choo, Chief 
Presbyter. In the Syriac: subscription, the title pote tease 
) 1s four times a Tidto indlividualey viz. to the be aA 
Tale priest he 405 Seana and to the priest Sar- 
is. @ latter name, same ‘title, again Coors 
aie ‘the Syriac names on ‘the margin.» The Ste-choo of 
aturally suggests itself as the tianaiation 
IScupO, giving the ‘meaning of © Sutira- 






































Orbe tern Sai te the transfer of the Sanskrit Sanga, 
e 
which is the common. designation for Buddhist’ priests, is 





* Wan hern tung kaou, vol. 68 p. 14. 
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ee areca ag meat She, ‘' Examination,” prefixed to the 
official title;* hence the designation of E-sze 
chung keen, 

Another instance of the above-mentioned use of She oc- 
curs in the Chinese part of the subscription, where the As: 
sistant Examiner is styled She king, Examination 
High Statesman of the Sacred Rites. The duties of the 

Tae chang-king, w are of very remote origin, ir. to 
have arisen fron & desire to, propitiate the spit 
rn gee eng scape ancient emperor Shun, edd 

| Pih-e and Kwei, appointed to take charge of the 
sacrificial nts, and of sacred music and after more than a 
thousand years, the various cl connected with this 
branch of the public service during t e Chow were all under 
the control of an officer styled the Za Toung-pih, or Minister 
of Rites. During the Tsin dynasty, ya ee succeeded, the 
name was changed to /wng-chang,; and this was again 
changed to Jiae-chang at the commencement of the. Han. 
Brome Stic Sae./Date, fie names vias cox etal firiee Shere 
the office being al deemed one of high importanco in the 
abe ese ! 86 spe 610; in 701 ths Fung-chang ; 
ut 7Tite-chang Was nye ot In this-was re- 














early as the Han, but there is no record of the duties per- 
Bini ave From the time of the Northern 


& post wes Sie by those distinguished = merit. 
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in the imperial service; and the third is an honorary title, 
which gives to the possessor a certain status in the capital, 
without any duties or emolument connected therewith. — 
Ta foo is a dignity of very old standing in China, having 
been used during the Shang dynasty, at least twelve centu- 
ries before the Christian era. ‘The origin of Awang-luh as 
fixed to titles is to be found in the Paou jin, “ Caterer,” of 
 Chow.* The name kwcang-Iwh itaclf was first used about 
a century before the Christian era ;+ and the title Awang-luh 
(a foo was established at the beginning of the third century 
after Christ+ ‘Those who bore this title were privileged to 
wear a silver signet suspended from the waist by a blue tie; 
i was created, a grade higher, who wore a 









ta fo 
pls heetoo ieee y fice introduced early in 
pruardix msktheutse Seetlineien he first appointment hav- 
iw been made in 610.) With each Tbee-too sxe, ten subor- 
dinate officers were epee with the title of Tung tsee-too 
foo sve] The office of So-fang tsee-too sze was established in 
721, with the object of keeping in check the Tartar hordes in 
ties Koh ae received radii ission in TH4 ++ 
so that it is probable that E-sze received his appointment as 

T -of Teen chung ken was first established by the 
Wei dynasty, towards the end of the third century, for the 
oi Soins taking cognizance of various duties connected 


J imperial househi d. Theo : oe 















Chung yu keen ; and in 670 the original name was restored, 
and continued to be used throughout the dynasty{{ The 
ee eee a class of men by examination bg 

08 
Cain= 


ne offices of government began with the Tang; and in 
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alluded to on the tablet, vGieni Bertier honors by the 
reduction of the 1 in So-fang. . 
Again it is said, “In 742 orders were given to the 7h 
teang-keun, * Great General,’ u Leih-sze, ‘&o,;"_ and his 
biography states that a thé stn ear he was made Kiwan- 
keun ta tseang-keun, “ Army-contro General,” and 
Few keen-mun wei ta teang-keun, Inferior guardian-of the- 
Bret need tring the The 7h tseang-keun was ‘a milite ¥ title 
aayioted hott fe latter part of the pict eentury B.C 
in rt times, with a t variety of prefixes, 
We find the first mention of the | wen-ketin ta’ -heun 
about the end of the fifth century, and ‘after a number of 
changes the name was ro-satablished 3 in 687. ‘The title Yow 
keen-mun wei ta teeang-keun was first used in’ 624.* 
Aguin, the hae ty coer ret benefactor ibn herder 


sha seng ‘Tinpe le-zo riest,’ E-sze, 
; Tiistabe Greet Se SGitanied of the 
u Sos tsee-ton foo sze, ‘ Associated 


ome Commissioner f for the Northern oer ba 


was, it se vident.- 1 eae Aly ve 
pended to hid Srey that the writer intended to mark os 
with peculiar honor. Near about the time indicated here, 
we find the practice commencing of the emperor's conferring 
gowns on members of the priesthood. ‘The first eet of 
such occurs m 778, when, Mie sath d, the emperor sent a 
‘robe on the occasion of the death of t e foreig ores 
un-to, The following year, a gown was sous on the 


priest Ko-tsing, as a special token. of imperial favor.t An- 
other instance of the same distinction occurs in the su 





















pe srt Py : + digil ad iia ine to stat 
unin i st preceding dynasties. three ti- 
tles tiatb ii comfy Leip Sek indication of rank, by 
which thet is entitled to a certain emolument from the 
state ; the second is Wis title a8 a cillser micah in 2 


+ = Ti fo yrs heel, ro 00, 1,5, 19; 20. , 
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the ancestor of the: i as in harmony with the usage 
of oriental literature, where this ancient term has been re- 
tained lon after it v was given up in the west. 

Some official tions occur on the t tablet, which it 
may. not be out of pli to. mention. It. is said, “the Em- 
r sent his Tsae chin, a minister,’ Duke Fang 
euen-ling.” In the Tang ee the same term sae chin 
is 4 hed a the erat ie the establishment, of 
re ynasty, cs oO sean, prime min- 
Sn Coal et 
“tribu enominat ve ng, “Bec: 
Ininister of Shae: iS. chung, im attendant,” 
least president ;” who deliberated to- 
gethe r respec aes ie > eens shag, Sy state, without the 
Teo separate office. At a later 
F ministers eaeslined 8 the duties of yk SOE: 







ynas Statins dee ot changes, bo } with re- 
pat vie incumbent duties and the name, previous to te 

ang. At the commencement of that dynasty, the designa- 
tion was Nuy-she ling; in 620, it was change in Chung- 
shoo fing; in 662, this was abandoned for that of Yew seang ; 
in 670, the name Chung-shoo ling was again restored; in 
635, the name Nuy she was adopted i ul; in 705, Chung: 
shoo ing was renewed; in 713, this was changed for Tease 
ue Hedi in 717, the name Chung-shoo ling was adopt. 

and was once more changed to that of Yew seang in 
743: this last was. replaced by Chasndeahae ting 757, the 
game year in which the at ry ¥y informs us that Koh 
‘Tsze-e was promoted to that ignity, and just about the time 


* Wan Acen tung kaou, Antiquarian Researches, vol. 49, p. 5. 
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of those early times, when the ruling state was surrounded 
on all sides by a cluster of small feu ies, obedient to the 
commands of the sov . ‘This name is also found twice 
on the tablet. The h g is, “Tablet of the diseemina- 
tion in Chung-kwo of the Tllustrious religion of Syria.” 

The title gives, “ Tablet eee, the propagation of the 
Illustrious religion in Chung-kwo.” The name ae = 
China on the i ae portion n of the tablet, is Zanstan, Th 

who discover im the “land of Sinim,” im Isaiah, will 
probably find here an independent testimony in favor of 
their view, while the arguments that have been brought for- 
ward on that question leave no doubt that Zinstan here ap- 
plies to China. Kircher’s China Ilustrata may be consulted 
with advantage on the subject, and also an article on the 
“Land of Stnim” in the Chinese Repository for March, 

1844. It may be noticed, moreover, that the name used for 
China in Buddhist books long anterior to the date of this 
monument, is C'he-na.* In an extract from a Syriac brevi- 
ary, given by Kircher, the name for China only differs by 
one letter from that on the tablet. In a subsequent part of 
the Syriac, the term malche dizinio ts, which we have 






given “king of China,” but the more literal rendering 
would be '* of the € 
In the S sabeorpBan above the priest Ga- 


briel is . Da Mecieslanch of Ontodan’ oe Salar ees 
Mtl doubtful what place is here indic ated a by Mos- 


it is a city of southern China, aa lem 
prem for the eines ahs i z 











litan seats of the Nestorians, in 
which Tatktetan fain nineteenth on the list. 
wl it is sanath alf uti 
seiey oe ae ten oe treeke | ar 
Saale ‘two."' It will be observed. that the name Javanoid 
(Tonians) employed here for the Greek nation, from Javan 


* See Notion of Ohinene Budihion, by Rav J. Eakins, in the Shanyhae Al- 
Rilanoac 
re ee 
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_A little lower down there is another part of the empire 
referred to; “ When the Duke Koh Tsze-e at first conducted 
the military in So-fang, ‘the northern region,’ Se." This is 
the present prefecture of Ning-hea in Kan-suh, which was 
known about thie time spoken of, by the names of Hea-chow, 
So-fang, and Ning-so, one of the chatriots it included being 
also named So-fang. The same name occurs again in the 
title of the priest E- who is called the Associated Sec- 
ondary, Military Commissioner for So-fang, “the northern 
region.” hese A 
he last line states that this inscription was ‘ written by 

Lew Sew-yen, fornierly Military Superintendent for Yue- 
chow.” "This is the same as the present Tae-chow in Che- 
keang, which first received that name in 622. 
Another geographical ar Mend ee ‘the Chinese par 
of the inseripition, where it is sid of the priest H-sze, tl 
et “Chueny-hea, + C ina?” ang-thih, literally “Royal 
id@nce," which is also the translation of the Sanskrit word 

ajaptiha, is the name of a een the banks of the Ganges, 
which ‘occurs in several Buddhist works, .In the cyclope- 
din Fa yuen choo Tin,* an extract from the Shif-urh yew 
ding, Classic of the Twelve Excursions, states that the city 
of Lo yue-ke, * Rajagriba,” is called in the Zsin yen, “lan- 
guage of China,” the city of “ Wang-shih;” and that it is 
reported to have been the ree where the first kings of AMbo- 
ieer-ta, ‘x Macadha,” lived. dl ii 
ane writes the name of this place Ao-lo-chay-heth-le-he, 
which is merely another orthography of RAjagriha. As this 
was one of the most important of the Budd ist cities in In- 
dia, it is natural to suppose that F-sze was a Buddhist priest. 

There are many precedents in the national literature, for 
the use of Chung-ea as a designation of China. We find 
this term’ as carly as the third century, in an ode by Pan Koo, 
eran ian of gay sae ; and the two stg the name 
are separately in the same sense in th bo-king, one 
in gi bong pr lig oe 
“the middle kingdom,” ‘occurs in the Section ‘Tice tae of 
that classic,+ and has been retained unchanged down to the 
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* Vol 44, p. 18, ef Wm 
t See Medhurst's translation of the Shoo-Aing, p. 240. 
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acters which we have translated “eastern metropolis” are 
Tung Chow, literally “eastern Chow.” It has already been 
stated that the empire was at this time under the govern- 
ment of the empress Woo Tsih-teen, who had removed her 
residence from Chang-gan to Lo-yang* in Ho-nan. By ref- 
erence to the Lo-yang heen che, Topography of Lo-yang,+ 
we find the earliest notice of this city as a royal pier al 
ing the mein OF Ping-wang (B. O.770—720) of the Chow 
_ dynasty, which monarch, it 1s said, being pressed by the 
western Tartars, fled from the capital Haon eastward, to the 
city of Lo, which was hence denominated Eastern Chow. 
That the Bo of Woo Tsih-teen was also named Chow, 
might afford a still further reason for restoring the ancient 
appeliation. 

: Phe next local reference is as follows, “ The accomplished 
and enlightened emperor Suh-tsung rebuilt the Illustrious 
churches in Ling-woo and four other places.” The Tang 
History states that this prince was proclaimed emperor at 
Ling-woo in 756, while his father was seeking ea in the 
country now known as Sze-chuen, on occasion of the re- 
belhon of Gan Lo-shan. Ling-woo is the present Ling- 
chow in Kan-suh. These five places are called fewn on the 
tablet. This keun is the name of" an ancient territorial di- 
vision of the empire, which had changed its signification 





seven times previous to the Tang dynasty. According to 
the geographical section of the Tang History, about the year 
- 618 the name kewn was exchanged for that of chow through- 
out the empire; about 742, the name chow was again ex- 
changed for hewn; and in 757, being the second year of Suh- 
tgung, the term feun was finally abandoned, and chow again 
sate : 
_ the term feun occurs on one other oceasion on the tablet, 
in the title of Koh 'Téze-e, who is designated Prince of Fun- 
yang feun, Although this title was conferred in 762, five 
years after the geographical abandonment of the word eun, 
yet, a8 it is exactly confirmed by the bi hy of Koh- 
there is no room to doubt ita authenticity; the term 
being probably retained in titles of nobility long after the 
other application had ceased, Fun-yang, in the province of 
Shan-se, is still known by the same name. 
* Within the present Ho-nan foo, the capital of the province. 
+ Vol 10, p. I. 
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and remarks on the next page, that ‘on the north-east of 
Cross street is a Persian foreign temple."* The Chang-gan 
che states} that the original name of this was He-fiang fang, 
bot was changed to E-ntng fang in 617, the national desig- 
nation for that year being £-ming. Another local allusion 
runs thus, “The emperor commanded the priest Lo-han, the 
priest Poo-lun, and others, seven in all, together with the 
Greatly-virtuous Keih-ho, to perform a service of merit in 
the Aing-king kung, ‘Hing-king palace.”” In the Chang-gan 
chet we find, that on the east side of the 3rd street cast of 
the imperial city, the 4th fang from the north end was ongin- 
ally called Daing-king fang, bat the name was changed to 
Hing Sng oe on the accession of the emperor pp ombae 
in 713. shit thie feney wai tha residence of the five broth- 
ers of Heuen-teung. As the inscription reads, we are led 
to believe that the occurrence there noticed took place in 
T4l, or shortly after. Now on referring to the Tsth joo yuen 
Kewei, wader the section on Imperial residences,$ we find it 
recorded, “that in the year 714, the Prince of Sung! and 
his brothers memorialized the emperor, Soi at he 
would occupy their former residence in Uhang-gan as a 
royal palace, which was henceforth by imperial decree desig- 
nated the Hing-king kung, ‘ Hing-king palace,’ and was dec- 
orated with mottoes written by the emperor, In 728, this | 
palace was first used in transacting the business of the gov- 
ernment.” eon opie is ery of this igueeae in the 
history of that period, In the 7a Ming yih tung che, it is 
said af be five southeast from the sthclal residence of the 
Prefect of Se-gan foo. eel | 
One of those antithetical sentences with which the in- 
op tion abounds, and which has already been noticed, in- 
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uces another name aN a word of explanation. It 
is) “Inthe year A.D. 699, the Bonen: Rr power, 
raised their voices in the ‘eastern metropolis.’” The char- 


ding part of this paper, in 
Sian fre tablet. 
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then existing metropolises. .A singular corroboration ap- 
ears to have come to light recently with respect to this site, 
The Syriac legend at the foot informe us that this tablet waa 
set up by “the Lord Jazedbuzid, Priest and Vicar-episcopal 
of | mn, the royul city.” Following this record are 
the names of four dignitaries in Syriac, the last of which is, 
“Gabriel, Priest, Archdeacon, and Eeclesiarch of Cumdan 
and Sarag.” The Roman Catholic fathers were sorely puz- 
zled to apply this name to any definite locality. Whi 
Renaudot, in his “ Anciennes Relations,” endeavors to prove 
this to be Nanking, Premare denies his position, in an article 
published m the “ Lettres édifiantes;"* and it is only since 
the publication of Reinaud’s Travels of the Arabians in 
China, that we learn that during the middle ages, the place 
known to the Arabs as Kumdiin, was no other than Chang- 
gan.t If, then, this place was the Kumdan of Arabian tray- 
ellers, no argument is required to identify it with Cumdan 
in the Nestorian inscription. A topical notice of Chang-gan 
occurs again in Tse-tsung’s proclamation, which says, “let 
the proper authority build a Syrian church in the capital 
in the E-néng fang, ‘E-ning Way.'” The fragmentary 
work above referred to, New Record of the Two Capitals, 
states} that, in the third street west from the imperial-city, 
the third yang from the north end is called “ E-ning fang,"§ ° 


© Zethren ddifianten ot corieuses:. Tome &, p. 819. New cdiiion. Paria 
On the | the so-called Nestorian Monument of Singan- 












fu," by Edy E, acs y, p- 413. Not having the original work at band, 
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Farther down we read, “In the y A. D, 6365, Alopun 
arrived at Chang-gan.” - This scarcely requires any remark, 
as it is well known that Chang-gan of the Tang dynasty is 
the modern Se-gan foo, where the stone was found, and 
where it is preserved to the present time; and although there 
is nothing in the inscription to indicate the locality of its 
erection, yet, were it left to conjecture, no place could be 
selected with a preater show of probability sha this. An- 
other allusion to the same place, however, occurs on the 
tablet, which is not so obvious to the foreign reader, who is 
unable to consult the Chinese original. Wohave translated 
it, “in the year A. D. 718, some low fellows excited ridi- 
cule, and sprees slanders in the western capital." _A trans- 
lation by M. Léontiewski* gives, “and in the western state 
of Chao they attempted to decry it.” An English transla- 
tion in the Chinese Repositor: Tt ives “ond in Sikau spread 
abroad slanderous reports,” th version by M, Dal- 
quict pives, “et la calomniérent dana Sy Kao (c'est 1’ an- 
cienne Cour du Roy Ven wam dans la Province de Yen sy)." 
A. Latin version by 5 eer aii “calumniatique sunt in 
Sy Kao (antiqua est VJen vam aula in Aen sy Prouin- 
cia).” While the Inst two of these versions are in error in 
bayung Stat this was the residence of Wan-wang, the two 
receding leave the locality undefined. The characters we 
have translated “western capital” are Se Saou, literally 
‘western Haou;" Haou being the name of the site, within 
five or six miles of the present Se-gan, where Woo-wang 
established this court after the subjugation of the Shang 
dynasty, about the end of the twelfth century before the 
Christian era, In B, C.196, Kaou-tsoo of the Han dynasty 
removed his court to this vicinity, then known as Chang- 
gan. ‘T'wo years later, Hwuy-te, the next emperor, sur- 
rounded it with a wall, and raised it to the of a city. 
From that period down to the Tang, Chang-gan continued, 
with various intervals, to be occupied as the imperial resi- 
dence,|| «It is known to be the practice of the literati to give 
the preference to the antique names of places in their ele- 
fant compositions; hence this designation of one of the two 





* See The Crom and the Dragon, p. 28. + For May, 1846, 
{See Le Chine Itatrt, je § See China lsatrata 
Chang-gan che, vol. 1, pp. 1-4. 
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years prior to the said edict; hence we are naturally directed 
to Syria, as the cradle of this religion. It issaid “the Most- 
virtuous Alopun arrived from the country of Ti-tsin,” and 
Tae-taung, in his proclamation, calls him “The Greatly- 
yirtuous Alopun, of the kingdom of 7a-tsin.” Again, the 
tablet says, “In 744 the priest Keih-ho, in the kingdom of 
Ta-tsin, looking towards the star (of Chima), was attracted 
by its transforming influence, &e.” In reference to these it 
may be remarked, that although Nisibis was then the chief 
seat of the Nestorian church, yet Syria was still within their 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, there being a metropolitan at Da- 
mascus, and also at Jerusalem. It is possible, however, from 
the loose way in which 7a-tin is spoken of, that its limits 
may have been extended even far to the east of Syria. The 
only other instance in which Ja-sin is mentioned, marks the 
spot intended with much greater precision even than all the 
others: where it is said, “a virgin gave birth to the Holy 
one in Ta-tsin,” the birth of our Saviour leaves little room 
for queation as ee being the locality alluded to. There 
et : grees an rr ne on ak tablet to the Ss 
is at less definite than any of the abo Pnsnnoned in- 
stances, It is said, “ At that time there was the chief priest 
Lo-han, the itor AM Sag Kie-leih, and others of noble 
estate from the Atn feng, ‘golden’ regions,’” It is well 
known that the Chinese, in their cosmic. theories, have allot- 
ted each of the four cardinal points respectively to one of 
their original elements, in which category the west is said to 
belong to gold; hence the force of the above paragraph, 
where by the “golden regions” appear to be meant the 
countries to the west of China, | 

The next geographical allusion on the stone reads, “a 
bright star — the felicitous event, and Be ae 
sians’, observing the splendor, came to present tribute.” This 
name was well known to the Chinese at that time, being the 
designation of an extensive sect then located in the empire, 
and the name of a nation with which they had held com- 
mereial and political intereourse for several centuries. The 
statement here is in admirable harmony with the general 
tradition of the early church, that the Magi or wise men - 
mentioned in Matthew's gospel were no other than philoso- 
phers of the Parsee sect. | 
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tration of justice is noticed, and the practice of selecting the 
princes on account of their virtues, as also the great extent 
of the land, But while the tablet states that “on the west 
it extends towards the borders of the immortals and the 
flowery forests; on the east it lies open to the violent winds 
and weak waters,” the Han History on the contrary says 
“To the west of this kingdom are the weak waters anc 
moving sands,* near to the residence of the & wang moo, 
‘Mother of the western king,’ almost at the place where the 
sun sets."+ The account of Ta-#in in the Wei history is 


*wabeanbely se same as in that of the Han, but much con- 


densed, author of the inscription, however, mentions 
another book on which he seems to have relied, & kb too 
ke, Illustrated Memoir of the Western Regions. Although 
there is little probability of obtaining this work now, yet 
we find in the catalogue of books given in the cyclopedi: 
Ed Bae Ul ete 
presented to the emperor In the year G61, by yang Ming- 
yuen, who was at er Seana xe fod to Turkestan ; which 
may reasonably be supposed to be the book referred to. 
On the heading to the tablet$ this is called “the [lnstrious 
religion of Ya-tsin;” in the title to the inscription, King-taing 
is said Rte a “priest of the ope SEAT ac in the 
emperor ‘Tne-teung’s proclamation, he says, “let the pro 

authority build nora church in the caprtal in the K ihe 
Way.” Now although it might be inferred that, in the first 
two of these instances, the name 7a-tsin must necessarily be 
used, in compliance with the edict issued by Heuen-teung 
thirty-five years previously, “that all the temples of Persian 
origin should henceforth pass under that designation ;” yet it 
cannot well be in cn that the same argument would ap- 














ply to the 1m proclamation issued « hundred and seven 
* ‘This is un evident adaptation of one of the most ancient of 

ions, Which records that the residence of the Se wang moo is 

in consequence of ita being surrounded by waters so weak as to 

of floating the lightest object, and sands which are con 
+ How Han shoo, vol. 118. 
Vol. 36. -p. 7. 


cs, Ea hornaerc ices Rote ion, in ve pert of th 
acters in three lines, signifying, “Tablet of the dissemination in China of the 
Iwetrious religien of Syria.” 
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revolt by Gan Luh-shan, a general under the imperial gov- 
ernment, in the suppression of which he took a very active 
part: and, as a reward for his service, was created Duke of 
‘we-kwoh in 757, In the beginning of 762, he was made 
Fun-yeng keun wang, Prince of Fun-yang, and was still alive 
at the date of the inscription, having died in the sixth month 
of the same year, at the venerable age of 85.* 

Among the geographical allusions on the tablet, the name 
of most frequent occurrence is Za-tsin, which we have trans- 
lated Syria, as there is little room for doubt that this is the 
term most applicable to the eight several occasions on which 
the name is introduced. That the author of the inscription 
himself had not a very clear notion of the country indicated, 
one may be inclined to surmise from the quotation which he 
introduces from the Chinese historical books, written several 
centuries prior to the period in question. A reference to 
the histories of the Han and Wei dynasties, as indicated, 
proves Seaton | unsatisfactory in determining the precise 
country intended. The information furnished by these au- 
thorities has the appearance of a miscellancous collection of 
statements from various sources; it being left to the sagacity 
of the reader to discriminate between that which is trust- 
worthy, and a part which evidently borders on the fabulous. 
A statement in the History of the After Han points une- 

divocally to the Roman empire as Ti-isin, it being said 
t the emperor Gan-tun (Anthony) sent an am or to 
China, A.D. 166. Other parts of the account, however, 
are exceedingly difficult to reconcile, and it is scarcely prob- 
able that cha Nestorian missionaries would select Rome as a 
national designation for their church. The accounts may be 
somewhat harmonized by supposing that, as Syria once 
formed a part of the Roman empire, the name and glory of 
that great empire may have attached to it, in cristal hie 
tory, down to Inter times. The After Han History corrob- 
orates, in the main, the description of Ta-tsin given on the 
tablet; we find it there stated that the country is famed for 
its coral, curious gems, fire-proof cloth, life-restoring in 
bright-moon pearls, and night-lustre gems. It is stated 
that the country is entirely free from alarms, robbery, theft, 
and brigandage. The care of the sovereign im the adminis. 


* Biographical section, vol. 70. 
40 
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of the emperor with the other five being frequent and har- 
monious.” 

Again, the tablet states, “In 742, orders were given to 
the Sida neral nip iat to send the five pol por- 
traits (of the Tan and have them placed in the 
church, and a gi of. a i bun ad oor of silk accompanied 
these pictures of intel the section of the be 
history devoted to > the casatllR of Eunuchs, Kaou 
sxe occupies the second place on the list, From this me- 
moir we learn that he was a native of Pwan-chow, originall oremally 





surnamed. ; that he was born near the end of theseven . 


century, and, aving become a eunuch, was admitted into 
the p in his youth; that some time after, he was adopted 
£8 e son of an officer in the palace named nimed Kaou Yen-fuh, 
whence he assumed the surname Kaou. The great favor he 
enio oyed with Heuen-tsung may be inferred’ from «a remark 

that ‘ecuperor wes'in the habit of making, “When 


| ain sleep ; 

Si teenie a6, he wae sre in the palace, on] 
era TATE OCCASIONS, In 741, Xe was made idibcny: 
Saiacedos Great General, and also Guardian-of- thoright- 
r Great General, being at the same time promoted 
to the dukedom of Po-haet In the biog sphy of the 
Prince of Ning, it is said that-on the death of that p prince, 
in 741, the Great General Kaou Leih-aze was deputed to 

lace on his shrine an inscription written by the em 
en-tsung bein; atts Gee pba ei 
sacred portraits alluded to must be those of the preceding 
five emperors, Kaou-tsoo, Tae-tsung, Kaou-tsung, Chung- 
ir and Juy-tsan 
tablet says, ‘* the Duke Koh Tsze-e, secon 
minister of state, and prince of Fun-yang, first cond 

the military in the northern region, &c." In the Tang his- 
tory there 1s a long biography of Koh Taze-e, from which 
it may be seen that he was one of the oe oe historical 
personages of the period. Acco was born 
in Hwa-chow in 6 -and was made itary: Commissioner 
for OPIN, the Northern Region, in 765, on oceasion of a 


| § Fang se, grap wet, a 45 
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the state-reyenue was expended in building religious hoes 
and casting brazen images; and it was only at the im 
tunate solicitation of an influential minister, Teih Jin- sn 
that she was dissuaded fro i going BLkeels tees paevGe 
ee ie a of Buddha, at the request of a foreign 
n about to proceed, Teih Jin-kee cast himself 
on ae ground before her, legacy her, as she cared for 
the national welfare, to desist: th esired effect was thus 
obtained.* This took place in 699, ie year referred to on 
the tablet, and may show the great infl uence the Buddhists 
had then Seeeaey at court. Shortly after we find a 
spirited memorial presented by appar m which he exam- 
ines in detail the various measures adopted by her majesty 
in reference to the Buddhists, and og with a degree of 
freedom the national calamities which such a course was 
likely to produce.t In 705 the government of this princess 
was overthrown, and the Tang succession was resumed in 









the person of Chung-tsung. 

the tablet again er Aaa “In the year A. D, 713, some low 
fellows excited ridicul spread slanders in the western 
capit Respec hapa nsec here hinted at, history 


is entirely mat as ae is about almost everything connected 
with this sect. All we can assert is that there is nothing 
improbable in the statement. 
the tablet we a “The hi aspen arbi ais 
Heuen-tsung caused the Prince of others, five 
princes in all, or to visit AE felicitous edifice.” 
the Tan tory, again, we learn that the Prince of 
Ning was the elder brother of Heuen-tsung, and had given 
way to the latter in sys im succession. He was ar eee 





aneee fe tet Rnoeuons 2 fing in the year 716, 

these two, the peror Juy-tsung had four other sons, the 
Prince of Shin, the Prin of Ke, the Prince of See, and the 
Prinep of Suy uy. taung arrived at Chang-g 
from Lo- vee 701, he Ravel mY a residence for his five 
brothers m Orta sets es 
of the Five Princes. to have 
lived "rive Pros Tasnicet saiehle on, intercourse 





# keen muh, vol. 43. 
+ Tans shoo Biosrapbical section, vol. 39. 
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the founder. Born in 580, being the son of a government- 
officer under the declining Suy dynasty, he foresaw at an 
early age the downfall of the reigning and resolved 
to cast in his lot with the new aspirant. His attachment to 
rince, and his qualifications asa statesman, soon pro- 
pet his promotion. In 627, when Tae-tsung assumed the 
imperial dignity. Heuen- ening was made Duke of Hing, and 
ree Wee bere to the Dukedom of Wei. In 630, 
the year he is spoken of on the tablet, being that also of 
the demise of boo, the father of the emperor, we find 
him receiving the confidential commission of an a ea 
ment to superintend the operations at the royal sepule 
and at the same time, an acknowledgement of bis merit in 
the additional title of Triumvirate Associate of the Rising 
State, and also an emolument to the revenue arising 
from thirteen hundred people. Duri Sassen oe anise 
* 'Too-kuh-hwan Tartars the same ean Fang Heuen-ling 
of as holding audiences of great importance, on 
half of the emperor. 

“a esoibbugesren “Ty the year A. D. 699, the Buddhists, 
gainir Eres einer Soe women one 
nis a parently alludes to some act of hha rance practised 

¥ the Buddhists towards the Christians; but: 
= mention of this; an attentive consi mai sta 
of affairs, however, at that | will a that such is by 
no means an improbable | event. it should be borne in mind 
that this was during an inte enum in the Tang d ey 
On the death of the emperor Kaou-tsung, in 634, . 
press, named Woo, seized the rems of government, en 
assumed the supra sds with the appellation of Tsih- 
on Fixing has the eastern capital, as the seat 
he bantshent the rightful heir to the throne, 
aad changed th the name of the dynasty from Tang to Chow. 
rinceas, in her early da, wba Pe ba having submitted to the 
Bud t tonsure, was admitted as an inmate of a nunnery, 
whence she-was taken by Kaou-ts tsung to be his consort, and 
sh sana! empress. While residing in this religious estab- 
lishment, her mental character and tastes probably received 
much of that bias which particularly marked her after pro- 
legate Once alone, and tree to sway the im sceptre, 
for the Buddhists soon developed itself, in the 
ibe nate patronage she bestowed upon that class. Much of 


















of Ohangiees notices the existence of several of these for- 
eign temples, and has been republished in the Yih tun 
tung shoo, ‘Repository of Relies, It says, “On the south- 
east of Cross street is a Persian temple. This Persian tem- 
ple was erected in ah pat 677, at the request of the Persian 


monarch Peih-loo-sze. *On the northeast of Cross 
soe a Pesan foreign temp - south from this is called 
the Ken-tih Way.” her these last may have been Par- 


seo or Christian edifices, is not easy to determine now, as it 
was customary at that time to apply the name of Persian to 
the Sores alt the different sects which came to China 
from that quarter. 
The frequency and precision with which names of places 
and persons, together with dates, are employed in any doc- 
ument, have been considered a fur test oF 7 senuinchen; 
as experience has shown that cases of impo: 7 
ee eee might natn- 
when we consider the Sigeen sianyek which 
the il pe of even a few historical incidents involvea. 
Where, however, the facts so mentioned mutually support 
and throw light on each other, and where not only the open 
assertions, but the more latent se uggs preserve a general 
consistency together, and harmoni known. history, 
this must forma s s chain of presumptive ee 
favor of the ‘daaienlan question. Applying this test to 
the Nestorian monument, we find ee Soe line marked 
by some historical date, some geographical allusion, or the 
notice of some custom; and in drawing attention to a few 
of these, it will be observed that while there is no single 
hich, taken as an isolated statement, might not 
per] introduced by a modern hand, yet the harmoni- 
ous sequence in thou wiping ins ison es a 


g in some matter In th 
year A.D 85, hearsive. a Ch Hener-bn sets —— 
me Minister ai ng, wh 
subordinates to the west boi conducted his clan oe 
the interior.” On referring to the Tang shoo, Histo ot as 
Tan Dynasty," we find Fang Heuen-ling spoken of ya one 
Af the early earliest. and most attached servants of Tae 


| € Ricgeapihical ssbhlant, wok: 46: 
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Piper the religions of the west, inclusive of the one now 
ag ed a prominent semueing in the empire 
towards th Meike middie of of the eighth century, we iow from the 
edict of Heuen-sung, from which an extract is given 
énthe Tsih yoo yuen kwei, Great Tortoise of the Nationa Ar- 
chives, a book in 1000 volumes, published by imperial com- 
mand, in the year 1012. It states* that, “In the year A. D. 
746, in the §th month, an edict was issued, sa (Soa 
religion of the Persian classica, having come- 
has now been long handed down and practised mb 
When its votaries first erected their temples, tiey aire 
them their own national name. Henceforth enable 
others to trace their origi, . Jet all the Persian temples be 
longing to the two | capitals have their name 
that temples; and let this be compli “vith 
through ail the provinces pte est The same ex- 
tract is found in the & ke 
Sayings, published by Yaou | wae, as the Sung dy- 
Lee eiichialgn sxtecw acreral ot er immigrations of for- 
Cat laine ee (not Buddhist) about the same period: one a8 


early as A.D. 63 eat 
een, in hi Inquiry ito the Mstrion li on; quotes 






the following from the Chang-jan che, ° phy 
‘of Chang ¢ published by Min ew, in the jung ay: 
nasty. On the 1 northeast of the E-ning rtal strect, is a 
Persian f temple, which the emperor Tae-t: caused 
to be { for the Syrian: foreign priest Aloazet in. the 


ear A.D, 689.” Again, “To the east of the Le-tscen por- 
rs cary an ancient Persian temple; this is the Persian 
temple that Pei-loo-sve the Persian monarch requested to 
have erected, in the year A. D. 677." 

In a fragment of a work by Wei Shuh, of the Tang dy- 
nasty, the Lean king sin ke, New Record of the Two Capi- 
tals, there is a notice of this, last-mentioned temple. 
Only the third out of five volumes of this work is extant, 
and 1 that incomplete; but what Sema being a dexsipaie 


P sf ote a th enint rare of 


The t abating /praagentag pay Te gh 
eae mane ts ta Tousy mes kane Alles eae 
rere mag ann meineey; jester cera occurrence; or, which is most 

y, it is a typographical error 
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eemerehesteet was instrumental in sending many divines 
: he countries of Eastern Asia, with the special ob- 


yaytinme 4 we meet with indisputable traces of their per- 
severing efforts in the countries of the east during the suc- 
ceeding centuries, yet the circumstantial details left on 
record are meagre in the extreme. We have reason to be- 
lieve, however, that a succession of these zealous men con- 
tinued to travel eastward with this single purpose In view; 

nd especially about the time indicated on the tablet, when 
Mohammedaniem was making rapid strides throughout W est- 
ern Asia, having just subdued th 7eraia, 


ject of converting the people to the knowledge and faith of 
Christiar = . 





e kingdom of might 
we naturally look for parties of these religionists, seeking 
refuge in distant lands, forced from their homes by the per- 
secuting zeal of the Mussulmans, According to the testi- 
mony of Chinese scholars, the traces of the existence of 
these foreign sectaries have been wilfully excluded from the 
national histories, and, unless it be on the more durable me- 
mentos of the stone tablets, we can only get a clue to them 
in an indirect way. When, however, these indirect testi- 
monies harmonize with and corroborate the tablets, there is 
little ary aati being misled; and it may be noticed that 
where a discrepancy exists, it 1s customary with the natives 
to correct their histories by the tablets. 

In the Appendices to the Tseen-yen Hall Tablets there 
is an extract from the CAung-yen se pae, Tablet of the 
Chung-yen Monastery, composed by Shoo Yuensyu, in the 
ninth century, as follows: ‘Among the miscellaneous for- 
olga who arrived, there were the Manicheans, the 7a isin, 
‘Syrians,’ and the worshippers of the Spirit of Heaven.* 
The temples of these three classes of foreigners throughout 
the empire, are not equal im number to those of our Bu 
on ancient monuments and inscriptions has failed to discover 
this tablet, but there is no doubt of its existence, as it is 

uoted over and over again by other writers; the author of 
the inscription is a promenep character in history, having 
been censor during the reign of Wan-tsung. 












® The tablet has ‘Thee shin, The Spirit of Avtunm: but the. anthor who 
makes the extract enys that the character few is cut by mistake for heen, 
“heaven,” in which he is doubtless correct. 
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it was their neighbor on the east; and the religion of the 
spirit of Heaven, prevailing in Syria, was their neighber on 
the west; so that in the time of the Tang dynasty, the Ro- 
man Catholic religion being then flourishing in Syria, it was 
the craft of the foreign priests, to drag the three religions 
into combination, and invent the name of the Illustrious 
religion in order to exalt themselves; 50 that the Chinese, 
not understanding their seen ramifications, might be 
blindly led to adopt their faith; thus verifying the saying 
of Chang-le, that they are only desirous of hearing some- 
thing strange, Again the tablet says, ‘In A. D, 638, the 
Greatly-virtuous ore, of the kingdom of Syria, came 
from afar, brneane } e sacred books and images, which he 
resented at the chief capital.’ Tf Alopun really came from 
syria, then ooh ais was the Roman Catholic, without 
doubt; his sacred’ books should be the Bible and Gospels, 
which have been handed down in Europe and his images 
those of Jesus on the cross; but we have not heard of these 
being in_ existence at that time; and when the Illustrious 
ay ie is said to stand side by side with the fire-spirit of 
the Persians, and to be merely a decoration of the schools 
of Buddhism, this is inexplicable.” rh 

‘Thus far, we haye been particular in giving our authori- 
ties, that others, wishing to do so, may be able to verify the 
statements; for they are all taken from books within the 
reach of almost every person in China, Those who have 
access to more extensive stores of native literature, would 
no doubt be able to add a great accumulation of evidence. 
The above extracts will be sufficient, however, to show that 
there ia but one yorce among the Chinese as to the authen- 
ticity of this remarkable monument, for there is nothing on 
the other side of the question knowin ly withheld. Besides 
this, if we consider carefully the subject of the inscription, 

it may still further aid us in forming a correct judgment. 
According to eg the Nestorian schism took place mm 
the beginning of the: century, and the members of this sect 
soon distinguished themselves by their zealous endeavors to 
propagate the faith snrone’ various countries. Their chief 
seminary, at Edessa in Mesopotamia, became famed as the 
of system of missionary influence. 







centre of an extensive 
About the close of the same century, this was transferred 
to Nisibis, where it enjoyed the patronage of the Persian 
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nal of Varieties, for the 18th year of Taou-kwang.) As 
Aloni and Verbiest, two Europeans, both adopt the tablet 
of the Tlustrious religion as an evidence in their favor, 
When Yu See refers the origin of the cross to the tablet 
of the Illustrious religion, where it says, ‘He appointed the 
cross as the means for determining the four cardinal pointa,’ 
this is not altogether inapplicable; but what is meant by 
appointing the cross is not well defined. Now when we 
examine the Arabian Geographical Classic, we become per- 
fectly clear on the meaning of the cross, I have appended 
some quotations from this in the sequel. (Leisure sayings 
of the old fisherman.)” | | 

The Ying Awan che leo, Compendious Description of the 
World, the most recent native work on geography, has re- 
peatedly called forth the commendations of a eg for 
the liberal and impartial manner in which the author treats 
his suo, and was reviewed at some length in some of 
the early numbers of the Norti-China Herald, In the 3rd 
volume, when describing Persia, the author takes occasion 
to introduce the subject of the Nestorian tablet. After dis- 
coursing on various ancient religions, supposed to have 
originated in Persia, he proceeds, ‘There is also: the tablet 
recording the propagation of the Illustrious religion in 

lina, as related by King-teing, a pe of the Syrian 
church, A.D. 781." Again, “The tablet of the Illustrious 
religion 1s still more lying and extravagant: the Illustrious 

igion is the sect BP Rincarcesitpete: Where it says, 
‘A bright star announced the felicitous event,’ ‘He sus- 
pen the dright sun, to invade the chambers of darkness,’ 
Tn clear anys ascended to his true station, &e.,’ the allu- 
sions are all to the solar fire. Again, where it says, ‘He ap- 
pointed the cross as the means for determining the four 
card rdin al son E ce 4 Once im seven da, ee sacrifice, 1 5 + &e.,,’ 


of ''The triune and mysterious in substance, the eternal true 
Tord Aloho (God)," we do not know who is meant, these 
being all conventional terms. But this is merely a dressin 
up of the dregs of Buddhism ; it is not the Fire-sect: it 
not the (Teen) Heaven-sect; it is not the Buddhist sect: in 
¢, there is no name by which to classify this religion, 



















For the Persians, in worshi ping the spirit fire, adhere to 
their. ancient usage; while Basithies was prastion in India, 
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a few lines of a quotation from the Awei-sze luy kaou, Journal 
of Varieties for the Lith year of Taou Kwang, by Yu See, 
an inferior government officer. The author's remarks are 
of little critical value, and he shows great inaptitude in deal- 
ing with the subject in hand, although he ppess tolerably 
correct in the detail of isolated facts. His chief aim is to 
show that the Christian religion is the natural offspring of 
Buddhism. He says, “Jesus was’ born in the 2nd year of 
the term Yuen-show of the emperor Gae Te of the Hi oy. 
nasty. A bright star announced the glad tidings in the 
id of Judea. Lal the 2nd yee rae ae : Gal} at the 
Ret = eg, Or sahietita g: oh the promulgation of the 
Hlustrious religion in China, whence we hear of the first 
erection of &: ary churches, in the 7th month of the 12th 
year of Chin-kwan (638). The tablet speaks of the ‘ Triune 
and mysterious in substance, the eternal true Lord God; 
again, it denominates his mother the ‘Triune, divided in 
nature, Tlustrions and Honorable Messiah ;* and says that 
“a virgin gave birth to the Holy One in Syria.’ Again it 
7PeRKS of * Aloho (God),’ * Preserving their fie! 












shaving their crowns,’ ‘Seven times a day having worshir 

and ae and ‘Sacrificing once in fend deve Then 

things, like the Manichean observances, after the Tang dy- 

nasty are never mentioned in the histories of the Sung and 
“nen,” 

Ina recent work, Xwo chaow she jin ching leo, Illustrations 
of the Poets of the Present Dynasty, by Chang Wei-ping, 
of Pwan-yu, the 47th volume of the 2nd section, ohih 

es a brief abstract of the geography of foreign nations, 

the following remarks on the 24th page, respecting the 
cross mentioned on the Tang tablet. i He appointed the 
crosa as the means for determining the four ca: points ; 
he moved the original ree and produced the two princi- 
ples of nature (See the Tang tablet of the Propagation of 
the Illustrious religion). e tablet of the Ilnstrions re- 
ligion, speaking of the cross, says, ‘He appointed the cross 
as the means for determining the four cardinal points.’ (Jour- 





Live auor eeloar ne eaypretation of the inscription is unpardonable able in a 
tive connected with the subject. > 
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being a name of the Imperi rise ip the Tang dy- 
nasty, there is also a possibility that the word /ang may have 
been substituted for it.”* 
_ Tn the Zhen th ko shoo muh, Catalogue Raisonné of the Li- 
brary of the Fan bars en Ningpo, bagi by Yuen 
Yuen, the ee of | Se Keane ge < there is a sup- 
plementary volume containing a list of the impressions of 
tablets an the establishment; on the 10th we find 
there is a copy of the “Tablet commemorating the propaga- 
tion of the Iustrions religion in China; composed by t 
w-yen; set up in the Ist month of the year 781.” the 
40th page, amorig the additions, there is again noted a copy 
of the “Tablet eulogizing the propagation of the [lustrious 
religion in China; composed by the prieat gr Sm and 
written by Lew Sew-yen; in the year 782.” This last date 
is doubtless a typographical error for 781. 
The Hae kwo sides Geography of the 
roduction of the well-known Commissioner 
Yuen, an officer at court, one of the most 
that have been published of late, first appeared | 
soon passed through several editions. The 15th volume, 
which professes to be a descriptive account of Judea, is: de- 
voted almost exclusively to a discussion of the Christian re- 
ligion, in whieh the author takes frequent occasion to exhibit 
the spirit of bitter animosity which he cherishes toward that 
religion. A large portion of the whole is allotted to the 
amination of the Syrian. tablet, which is given almost 
entire; and most of what is contained in the Atn siih teuy 
peen is here reproduced, the author thus, as it were, endors- 
ing the expr ion of confidence in the existence and authen- 
tl he record; while not the most remote hint of sus- 
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sect with the Pursees or hence supposing the proper word 
for their name was. Ulumination from fire;" bat as this charnetor formed 
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that and Mohammedanism, and i in some respects Buddhism, 


and some other religions 
In conclusion, the: author of the Ain shih tsuy peen gives 
his criticisms on the opinions of the various authors quoted; 


from which we extract a few sentences: “We have now ex: 


amined the investigations which have been made r 

the source and spread of the Illustrious religion of i s tab 

let. In the Tseen-yen Appendices it is eud, ‘Now Jesus 

the Lord of Heaven is worshipped by Europeans. Some 

10, gee ia the en religion of Neeser Syria.’ On the 
et, there 13 © €xpressi 

Homan Cath’ alwe eh fue arial pt 
man o 

sign of the gpa pcr rete ep 

let.” A in we “The: tablet of ‘The Most Virtuous 

| of Syria.’ The Record of the 





ints.” Now 








nant ‘; Im their accounts of the various | “in suenis | ptate 
that (Fi n-lin) Judea is also named (‘Ta-tsin) Syria, but they 
do: sen give-a single word r the ieetominn of the 
Tilustrious religion into China,” Again, “This tablet says 
The bly chin, true, and invisible,’ ‘Veiling his 
: ‘In ear day, he ascended to his érue station,’ 


clouds, he bore the true sacred books 
chin, true, used in profusion. Now when Mohammedan 
halls are built, they are called Houses of Worship: but 
why are they also called Temples of the True igion? 
Now the Mohammedan religion uestionably an. off- 
aboot from. the Illusions religion i but while in some things 
they are similar, in others they r. uence of 
the difficulty of understanding’ these aan ag 50 not 
been able to separate these things; and so have ted 
the various discussions on the ject, to afford the means 
of more extensive inquiry. ‘As to the meaning of the word 
eng Illustrious, in the Illustrious religion of the tablet, 
ther are two pases in the inseription, -yiz. ‘A king, 
bright, sw ellatio ee the felicitous ap 
SOS THe Le ACE 0 to invade 
noni ara 0 meee ses Hi, wan to 
meaning ang, the bright star, and king Awang 
fin chaou, the i King wing, the bret tar, and Hg bang 


















ippointed the cross as 
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we trace back to the year of the birth of Jesus the Lord of 
Heaven, who is worshipped by Europ it ought to be in 
the period Sasbwang (61 (31) of the Suy dynasty. Some 
say this ia the ancient religion of se Gare, whether such be 
the case or not, [ have not examined. At the end it says, 
san-wan ee ae which it eae: is an 
expression belonging to that religion. The fire-proof cloth 
isa cloth that can be cleansed by fire.” It is strange that 
an author like this, who has shown himself so acute by his 
other works, and especially in matters of chronology, should 
have fallen into the monstrous error with regard to time, 
which he has exhibited in speaking of the period of the 
birth of Christ; and can only be accounted for by the 
haughty indifference with which natives of talent too fre- 
quently treat foreign religions, wilfully keeping themselves 
ignorant of facts which very little trouble might put them 
in possession of. Notwithstanding this egregious miscon- 
ception, we imagine few will be inclined to reject his testi- 
mony as to the existence of the stone in question, which is 
al] we have to do with at present. 

Ata later period, this author published another small 
work, called King keaou kaow, Inquiry into the [fustrious 
Religion, from which we extract, “In the time of Wan-leih 
(1573-1620),* when some people at Chang-gan were exca- 
yvating the ground, they found a tablet of the Illustrious re- 
igion, dated 2nd year of Keen-chung (A. D, 781), of the 

ang dynasty. e scholars and great statesmen, who had 
become disciples of the western teaching, congratulated 
each other on the fact of their religion having been propa- 
gated in China so early as the time of the Tang but if 
hey were asked what the Illustrious religion really was, 
they could not tell.” 

After this comes an extract. from the Zhou koo tang Wan 

i Miscellany of pinta Hall, by Hang: She- 
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mitted fact, to remark upon the religion of which it records 
_ the existence, and endeavors to draw a parallel between 


* This period is at least four years too early, 





if 
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ing been imbedded in the earth fora thousand years, and 


now for the first time re-discovered, shows the natural suc- 
cession of cause and effect Saron hot the three generations 
(i. e, past, present and future). a been one 
of the pure unshaven ones, returned . thus the * pleas- 
unit habitation seats Chin Pin,’ and *¥ Yang Ming remain- 
till the opening the door’ have been shown to be no 

le sayir See the Lew Yew-hoa Theth, Miscellany of 
et Yew-hon, of + Pinyhng The characters are in the first 
style of art, without the least defect. The foot and the ends 
have fo characters on them, similar to those in the 
Buddhist ¢ Here we see that the author of this ex- 
tract, either aentionslly or otherwise, ignores all allusion 
to the Christ on the tablet, ieging 3 it forward 
as a link in the evidence in favor of the metempsychosis, 
this child in a former state to have been one of 








pry i tien: deo Bareniane bers commemorated in the tab- 


let. But whatever ie ae ere heen his theory on this point, 
his evidence is | applicable to our purpose, in showing 
the existence an pe pantiety of the stone in question. 
Further on is an extract from Treen yen tang in shih wan 
The Tseen-yen Hall gay IOm to the Metal and 
Stone iterature, by Tecan Tet A ttendant on the Im ape 
rial Household in the time of erent a native of 
ting. Speaking of this tabl “The Illustrious re- 
ligion is the religion establit od people of Syria in 
the western regions,” Again: “* a ie this tablet 
that bears record of the Dlustrious religion, Some down 
an iculars respecting it; according to w it com- 
Stays foot the beginning of the Tang dynasty, _ Alo- 
pun the Syrian priest, bearing the sacred books and images, 
arrived at Chang-gan. Tae-teung ordered the authorities to 
build a Syrian ¢ aie in the E-ning Way, to be governed 
by twenty-one priests. In the time of Kaou-tsung, Alopun 
was honored with the appointment of Great Conservator of 
Doctrine for the Preservation of the State, and orders were 
given as before for the erection of [lustrious churches in 
every province. The priests all: shaved the crown of thetr 
heatas and preserved their beards. Sake i3 a day they 
had ‘worship and praise; once se pats s they offered 


sacrifice. image they honored une, myste- 
Rousse oshanee aac tous Lard Alobe (God). Now if 





















therefore they have not investigated antiquity to discover 
the evidence of facts, by which sa prtd och might, put a stop to 
the tion of these de 
e Soe shih : Griacicno Menital Stine Te. 
of the Ba was pub ished by Dr. Wang Gae, Great Statesman 
Banqueting house, and Vice-president of the Board of 
shments, in 1805, when he had reached the advanced 
age of eighty-two. This work contains about & thousa: 
ons taken from existing monuments of various ages, 
from the Hea d ty (B. C. 2200) down to the end of the 
Sung (A. D. 1231 The 102nd volume commences with the 
Syrian monument, the discussion of which occupies more 
than thirteen leaves. After giving the size of the stone, and 
the number of lines and characters on it, a transcript of the 
Chinese part on the face is given entire. From the critical 
remarks which succeed, we select the following, which is an 
extmet from the Lae Toae Kin shih kth kaou leo Brief Ex- 














amination of Stone and Metal Engravings, by Lae Tsae, 





“To ae ibaa the city of Se-gan, where now stands the 





Kin 7, in | the time of Tsung-c (1628- 
1644)* of ‘dynasty, Tsow Tsing-ching o yeaa ina, 
Prefect of Se-can, had a ittle boy named who 
was endowed with extraordinary acuteness at his’ irth ; 





from the first he was able to walk, and soon began to join 
his hands in supplication to Buddha, which he continued to 
do almost without relaxation day and night; in a short time 
he was taken sick; sha eyes scarcely o en, he peered 
out sideways: laughing, hen went to long home, 
The spot by di amnion for his burial, was to the 
south of the ‘Trungijin monastery in Chang-gan. When 
they had dug to the depth of several feet, the excavators 
Serer whi happened to be the Tablet of the 
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priests, and 50,576 nuns; there was a censor appointed to 
take account of the priests and nuns belonging to the two 
capitals; if any of the priests or nuns remained out of their 


temples at nicht, it was noted in a register; they were not 
aligwred to lo ¢ among the people for more than three 
nights; if any did not return to their locality for nine y 
their names were recorded in a book, and were tre: 
with great severity. Now the erection of a templéin the 
empire is a rare occurrence, but priests and nuns have be- 
come innumerable.” 

In the Ste koo tseen shoo te yaou, Important Selections 
from the Books in the Impenal Library, f compilation 
drawn up by order of the emperor Kien-lung, aa plishect 
about the year 1790, a work which occupied several years in 
the completion, a number of the chief ministers having been 

aged on it, we read as follows, “‘Summary of Western 
Lene se one volume, with an Appendix in one chapter, 
on the Tang tablet of the Syrian church." This tablet states 
that in the year A. D. 639, Alopun, of the kingdom of Syria, 
brought his sacred books and images from that distant part, 
and presented them at the chief capital, when orders were 
given by thafemperor to build a Synan church in the E-ning 
Way, to be governed by twenty-one priests, dc.” The edi- 
tors then go on to quote a number of historical incidents, 
which show a great amount of research into the national an- 
pe Cae with a view to identify the religion spoken of in the 
tablet, and which in some instances are anything but flatter- 
ing to the adherents of that religion. These we shall notice 
on a subsequent page. At the conclusion of their remarks 

the subject, they say, “Since Julius Aloni, in writing this 
book, has adduced the Tang tablet as a testimony m lus fa- 
vor, this still further removes any doubt as to his being of 
the Heen* religion, But no one has yet traced out by proofs 
from antiquity the origin of its propagation, and hence it 
has spread all over the breadth of the land. From the time 
of Wan-leih (1578-1620), scholars and great statesmen have 
in general limited their discourses to the doctrine of the 
and merely issued works of o metaphysical cba 


on subjects which only embrace the life of the individual ; 


















._ © This is the name of an ancient aad hen awe eo 
Calbolic religion. tify with the seligion of the tablet, and also with the Boras 
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aminer: the High Statesman of the Sacred rites, the Im- 


y-conferred-purple-gown Chief Presbyter and Priest 
e-cha.* [This stone tablet was examined and set up kn 






the Priest Hing-tung.|¢+ ‘These words are interspersed wit! 
te foreign characters; which characters are all turned to- 
wards the left, and are untranslatable. I take the ‘Triune 


and or reid in substance, the eternal true Lord Alpho’ of 
the tablet, to be thelord of that religion. ‘The most yirtu- 
ous Alopun, from the country of Syria, preach) 
pan in the year A.D. 6386; and a Syrian church was built 
in the capital, in the pune hah tg be governed by twen- 
iB priests, in A.D. 638,’ This shows that the Roman 
atholie ae was introduced into China from the com- 
mencement of the Tang dynasty, and up to the present time 
it has become disseminated through the whole can I 
read in the Account of the Western Regions, that ‘uh-lin, 
the ancient Ta-tsin, borders on the Western sea, distant 
from the capital of China forty thousand Je, It carries on 
4 commerce with Siam, Cochin-china, and the Five Indies. 
In the flourishing period of Kae-yuen (718—742) there was 
a rush of Western foreigners, who came from a distance of 
ten thousand Je, eagerly presented the sacred bAoks of their 





various nations, which were received into the Palace for the 
Translation of Classics, and thereupon the religions of for- 
eign regions became practised in China. Then the number 
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se-gan foo.” The 6th volume, which contains a long cata: 
logue’ of uncommon forms of characters on inscripti 
in notices the Syrian tablet, a5 con the ‘brig parr 
@an “effulgence,” in the. sentence, fog right gems 
emitted their effulgence,” The 
used in former times with this same so ae though it ha 
long been abandoned in the ordinary literature of the day. 
Examples of this kind are exceedingly numerous in Chi- 
hese, but it is only scholars of considerable standing who 
have sufficient knowledge of the koo wan ans ancient ee ee 
to enable them to apply such words with 
it is which commands the admiration ahaa tte fea: oe a 
great extent. 
Stone likatokiee of Sane 2 Record of the Metal and 
in-yang, F ident t of the of Var, about A.D. 
1780, ‘on the Sth sacri 4th volume, has a notice of the 
“Tablet commemorating the SNE ere of the Syrian Ilus- 
trious religion in China; erected in the 1st month of the 
year 781; the inscriptions tare character by ry the ore King- 
tsing; written in the s Lew: Sew yon 















with hy pe; in the Ts monastery, at 
After a td bait a pageof Soi ‘on ths ‘neogra- 
ve tocietated Syria) of the 


pi of “'Ta-tsin” (which we ha 
tablet, it proceeds to identify the first church of this sect 
in China, with a church recorded in the T phy of 
po. ake ne to have been built in the E-ning aT 
659 i er - which is named A-lo-eze, which 8 writer 
remarks is an error of the author of the To 
4 Sage the same as a of the tablet. 
the Kin shih luk poo, Sup ae Record of Metal 
and Stone “oe sibs 'e Yih-paou Kew- 
lac, a native of ‘shan, A. D. i700, exe the follow 
on this bso “This tablet states that ‘the tablet 
calogiaing.the tion of the Illustrious religion in 


was composed oy King-tain 7 
ame cate she pricy, 4 again : “The ube wesweead 
in the 2nd year of Keen-chung (A. A. D, 781) on the 7th day 
Sreranereas Pee litary Saperin 

cba ategd At the foot and on, the 
characters. At the foot is inscribed ' Assistant 








oe 
= 4 . 


= we — i i iz = a” = j . _ 


But although no foreigner may have seen it of late, we have 
abundant evidence that it has been sean, read, examined, 
and criticised by natives in no,way prejudiced in favor of 
the religion it professes to make known, fully competent , 
and thoroughly disposed to detect any indication of fraud, 
did such exist; but although they have made fao-similes, 
although they have pr ted, ape and a republished it 


again and again, they speak wap i 
boasting of its oa hg gh Sey charge the authors 
deceit, take occasion from it to 
launch forth ene not ont against the sect it com- 
memorates, but psoas rasp the C religion in every 
form, and more gen -all foreign ions what- 
tet, yatwe never Sadie soaked ceguden ance 
existence of the stone, or the veracity of the date it bears. 
nee Care pass over a I gp 
from various: publications rie the Chinese langunp 
have been ened both br missionaries anc = 
native converts; alt cio a that rep Ger) 
the weight of nel mbes mea 
men not likely to be deceived in the matter, ancl : in 
the pro of their own faith, they have dudliacored 
to give foree to their arguments by illustrations drawn from 
this ee ea in Shear wing to a people who had the 


best its authenticity, and wh 
itor mare woul nt 












: met Epa Sewen st Serpe cn etree ears Se 
781. ae ie -shing monastery, outside the city of 


7, &- »® 








“In the year of the Greeks one thousand and ninety-two, the 
Lord IJnzed Priest and Viear-episcopal of Cumdan thé royal 
city, son of the enlightened Mailas, Pri oe een wert ae 
rae up ra rani hearse inseribed the 
our Redeemer, an a Semana sothe 
king of Chinc® preaching apostolic 

After this, in Chinese characters is ‘The Priest Ling- 
paou.” Then follows: 


Adaws meschatschino Bar Fidbuzéd Cerapiskupo. 

Mar Sargia Kasio, Veurapisku 

Sabar Jerua Kasiso, > 

Gabriel Kasiso Varcodiakun, Vrisch medintho de Cumdan vdasrag, 
thelad Sects Palak Verena ee 

Gabriel Pa Priest, Aiebadesed. and Eseclesiarch of Comdan and 









af The pe fillowing subscription is appended in Chinese: 


Assistant Examizier oak She Che Pie ey ee 


rc che eam re 
UTIL ing v ) the evi and con for the genuine- 
ssirot tha blet, Professor ¢ lisbury remarks “that there 

ig NO intrinsic improbabilit -in the account of the diseo 
pat, inasmuch ae i is not Known that an one has pretended 
¢ seen the original monument during the last two 
Genittien and os tho state of ation of the inscriptio on, 
and the condition of the tab st oe a prove an important 
source of mference as to its being genuine, it is essential to 
arfell ‘Ualief in. the ‘story; thet 9 thokhubdit ba sosir ep 
some disinterested person at the sresentday.” It makes very 
little for the argument jgwregtpemee oe that we have 
ronan having been seen b 
: bering Ne ORE 
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He shed a vivifying influence through the whole realm of nature, 
Aah uhades eter acak vactr Cente :. 


The true doctrine how expansive ! 
Its 4 are Minute; 

How difficult to name it! 

To elucidate the three in one. 


While the ministers record ; 
We raise this noble monument! 
To the praise of great felicity. 


This was erected in the 2nd year of Keen-chung, of the Tang 
dynasty (A. 1). 781), on the 7th day of Ist month, being Sunday, 

Written by Lew le Secretary to Council, formerly Military 
Superintendent for Tae-chow; while the Bishop Ning-shoo had the 
charge of the congregations of the Illustrious in the east. 


The above translation has been made with the assistance 
of two fac-simile impressions taken from the stone. The 
. two lines of Syriac, of which the following is a transcript, 

are in the Kstrangelo character, and run down the right and 
left sides of the Chinese respectively : 


Kircher translates this as follows: . 

* Adam, Deacon, Viear-episcopal and Pope of China. 

In the time of the Father of Fathers, the Lord John Joshua, 

Having been unable to procure an impression of the 
epee. the foot, as it appears to be OES ceeceus Sane 
7 the stone, we give the transcript here on the authority of 
Kircher: ne 
Papa dictabon beh medabarnutho dpharukan Vearusuthon dabAain 












Coheed Ga tenghh nak ieee the las 


The true doctrine was clearly announced, 
Overseers of the church were ap gy gap 
‘The wath enjoyed happiness appcspi 
creatures were exempt from calamity and distress, 


hese ec Sita this 
ied himself to the wiliatne af Colo is 

Hs ieapeial tablets ahot hath thee rectitude; 

And the celestial abn eel siemens dor 


The im domain was rich and 

Mi be C wine feed rendered exalted vay : 
e Usiness was 

ad the: poupte ail mice reali 


Sor By ton ay apenntope 

Sacred ane movements : 
as the moon's unsullied 

While felicity was wafted like nocturnal gales. 


= Happiness reverted io the imperial enhela 
The autumnal influences were long r ld, 
Ebullitions were allayed, and oved ; 
And thos odede Apa de prog seeorened, 


Tac-teung the filial and just 
By hi den | simon by Aruelpsnepeert 

pau eats the living were satisfied 

And property formed the channel of imparting suo 


Ww rin imation lage he rewarded the meritorious, 
eg solar. sada he dispensed his donations ; 
Ed the nto ea 
lunar retreat was decorated to 
When Keen-chung succeeded to the throne, 
He begun bythe elation of tga vr 


saci de entranced 
And his accomplished purity influenced all lands, 
His light penetrated the secrecies of men, 
And to him the diversities of objects were seen as in a mirror: 
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fore 2 praia his travels; although he was a private cham- 
in, he assumed no distinction on the march: he wns os claws 
ani teeth to the duke, and in rousing the military he WAS 4§ ears * 
and Had Retr he distributed the wealth conferred cacti not accu- 
mulati treasure for his private use; he made m of the j ew 
peal | had been given by imperi ial favor, he spread . 
carpet for devotion; now he es air the old churches, anon he in- 
creased the number of religious establishments ; he 1 honored and 
decorated the various edifices, till they resembled the plumage of the 
heasant in its ; Moreover, practising the dteciplite of the 
Tastriots religion, | e distributed his riches in deads of benevolence + 
every yearhe semble thee inthe sare ofce from four churches, 
and respectfully engaged them for In purification and prep- 
aration * sho naked eS ian wae cheek: the sick were attended 
to and restored the dead were buried in repose; ih athadt the 
mre and 'self-denying of the Buddhists, such eg vas WAR 
ree heard of; the white-clad members of the Illustrious congre- 
gation, now considering these men, have desired to engrave a broad 
tnblet, in order to set pes one a ome begets Set 





Profound, invisible, and uel it 
With power capacity to perfect 
His rhea ap tas enti bed Ossbahiad i tare 


Divided in nature, he entered the world, 
To save and to help without bounds; 

The sun arose, and darkness was dixpelle 
All bearing witness to his trae original. 


The See Se and sabes fs socommplished emperor, | 


Taking 5 vantage the Poteet anprirensed: pretence | 
rb the pus Beged THhdisiea velgioa 

Was introduced to our Tang dynasty. 

The Seriptures were translated, end huaclios boli 

And the vessel set in motion for the livix r and the dead ; 
Every kind of blessing was then | 

Aaiall the Wagdorse guved a state OF pane. 

When Scag bey ly mini Sy yes 
He rebuilt the edifices of purity ; 
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bedewing favors were eg eastern sen. Nothing is beyond 
the range of right any and what is ee gy ti 
; nothing is the power of the holy mun, and that 
ys ekaneerenfe Patna pets een 
necor an rebuilt the 
Illustrious churehes in Ling-woo and four Fi RN et great. bene 
fits were poe le we sak ory inca reat munificence 
nthe ii SE gc ppl T on ssapuited tbe 
1m en Lad 
CE pi yp Gs Prtnciplost nature always, 
on the incarnation-day, he bestowed celestial incense; and ordered 
the porformance.of a service of merit; he distributed of the impe- 
rial vinnds, in order to shed a, glory on the Illustrious con reg 
Heaven is munificent in the dissemination of blessings, ahue 5 the 
benefits.of life are extended; the holy man embodies the original 
principle of virtue, whence, he i able to counteract noxious influences, 
oe ee ee es 








accomplished and military emperor Keen- 
a appointed the eight branches of gov emment, according to 
whi he advanced or degraded the i Peat and dull: he cpanel 
op the tae eigen by mem of whch we 1ecoraied in sli 


Sam een transform pervaded the Si 
inciple 7 si of cart ditinguinhed his devotions, Thus, 
red purity Semaine undeviating consist 
ny F olbanes by extend Hak pan itp acu 
1 tad ; misery, while di mil | Domai onal aroun 
the cultiv a cay Ra ag basis, 
eit ta tae was diffused. ga a ses eo earl 
sonable, the world will be at rest; men will be guided by principle, 
ec petbngyrby ha ; the living will be at ease, and the dead 
pugs Bias ae ts will uce their appropriate response, 
wi a gp en be acre such is the 
i cond oa w we ustrious are laboring 
ne aa 
the Imperial] WH priest 
E-sze, titular "sewed ying Ree i aegis 
Secondary Military Commissioner for the Eiists Baie ied te 
amination-Palace Overseer, was naturally mild and graciously dis- 
eee his mind susceptible of sound dati, he was diligent in 
; from the distant «ity of BAjegribn he came to 
wee Chie. his principles more lofty than those of the three dynas- 
ts, hie practice was peréct in every department at first he applied 
himself to taining to the palace, eventually his name was 
tascribad on the rciiiary When the Duke Hob Texe-s, ssennd: 
ary minister of state, and prince of Fun-yang, at first conducted the 
itary in the northern region, the emperor Sub-tsung made him 
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tideless waters, The country produces fire-proof cloth, life-restorin 
Incense, bright moon-pearls, and night-lustre . Brigands anid 
robbers are unknown, but the people enjoy happiness and peace, 
None but illustrious laws serps none but the virtuous are raised 
to sovereign power. The land is broad cra and its literary 
on rer icnous and clear. ss 
e emperor Kaou-teun nee csagpcdln li ancestor, and 
was still more beneficent on the institution of truth. Ip. 
province, he caused [lustrious churches to be erected, and ratified 
the honor conferred upon Alopun; making him the great conserva- 
tor of doctrine for the preservation of the state, te hile this doc- 
pats ane riley Ramis the state became enriched, and tran- 
ery city was fall of churches, and the royal 
ily rte Tustre eter Aap In the year A. D. 699, the 
didhists, gaining po their voiees in the eastern metrop- 
olis; in the year A.D. 718, some low fellows excited ridicule, and 
| slanders in the western capital, At that time there was the 
“priest Lo-han, the Greatly-virtuous Kie-leih, and others of no- 
Bis echta toon the golden regions, lofty minded priests, having aban- 
doned all worldly interests; who unitedly maintained the grand 
Phe high-privciplod them entire to the end. 

Heuen-tsung caused the Prince of 
in all, personu ly to visit the felicitous 

2 of wo ; be restored the conse- 
temporarily thrown down ; and re- 
erected the sacred stones which for a time had been desecrated, 

In 74 oueeyer ec to the great general Kaou Leih-aze, to 
send the five sacred portraits (of the re ae amperors) and have them 
placed in the church, and a gift of a hun pieces of silt aceom- 
panied these pictures of intelligence. Although the dragon's beard 
was then remote, their bows and swords were still wi reach * 
whe slr hort oh apy th ia ages sore 
c 














In 744, the priest Keth-ho in the kingdom of Syria, to- 


wanes the star (of China), was od by its trating foflu- 


cncher ts Be ecin ens tok henna court to the 
aang th est Lo-han, the 
priest Poo-lun, and cers se seven in all, jirborvalaior the Greatly- 


virtuous Keih-ho, to. a service of merit in the Hing-king 
palace, Thereupon the emperor composed mottos for the sides of 
the church, and the tablets were graced with the royal insoriptions ; 





the accumulated gems emitted their effulgence, while their 

tness vied with the ruby clouds; the transcripts of intelligence 
suspended in the void shot their rays as reflected by the sun ; 
oo osiel ie inantnd Meh oC Che eoeiten “Ril the 
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manifestly displayed, by accommodation it is named the — 

on. Now without holy men, principles cannot become 
pan ed: without 7 principles, holy men cannot become magnified ; but 
with holy men snd right principles, united as the two parts of a 
signet, the world becomes olviliz 1 and enlightened. 

In the time of the accomplished emperor Tae-teung, the illustrious 
and magnificent founder of the dynasty, among the enlightened and 
holy men who arrived, was the Most-virtuous Alopun, from the 
country of Syria. ee ee ee ee 
sacred books; beholding the direction of the winds, he braved diffi- 
culties and dangers. In the year A.D. 635, he arrived at Chang- 


gan; the Emperor sent his prime minister, Duke Fang Heuen-ling; 
who, carrying the official staf to the west border, conducted his 





Sargon ue tga a the sacred books a ciiheer tak ortviae 


perial library, the i taventpated the subject in his private 
apartments; when deeply impressed “with the rectituda 
and trath of the ‘pion, 1s oi il orders for its dissemina- 
tion, In the seventh month of the year A.D. 688, the following 
imperial proclamation was issued : 

* Right 7 les have no invariable name, holy men have no in- 
varinble station :  itistruction is established in rien with — 


Seal tiaras este ole atenon ot ririns tebant 
sacred books and images from that distant part, s and has presented 
them at our chief capital. ete sxamined the principles of this 


nh ar etal rarer iy ‘excellant and natural; investi- 


bis iment of important truths; its ritual is free from ing 
expisssidas, Se princlples will survive when the framo-work is 
it 1s beneficial to all creatures, co a abn ge to mankind. “Let 
it be published 1out the empire, and let the | a sk eh ny 
build a Syrian church im the capital in the E-ning Way ay, which sh 
be bageeae by cose tr priesta, When the virtue of the Chow 
dyn the rider on the azure ox ascended to the west: 











“eOkdars “wert thin Salusd:-t0-the wighueities io have true portrait 
of the emperor taken ; wot Bares femieerred. $0: the-walbt =e 
church, the d : | 3 irradiated the 
Illustrious 
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rial objects as the souree of their faith, others reduced all to va 
even to the annihilation of the two primeval principles; some s0 t 
t.calisows blessings by qeeverncent supplications, while others by 
ncaa, Sore excellence themselves up as superior to their 
fellows; cir intellects and thoughts continually lensing their 
spon aier yeas aan incessantly on the move, they never obtained 
their vast desires, but being ted and distressed thoy revolved 
in their own heated atmosphere; till by an accumulation of obscu- 
rity they lost their path, and after long groping in darkness they 
were unable to return, Thereupon, our Trinity being divided in 
nates the illustrious and honorable Monin, veiling his true dig- 
ypearead in the 7 as a man; oWers promulgated 
the pled tidings, a) virgin igure birth to » Haly One in Syria; a 
bright star announced the felicitous event, ‘aod vente Sree 
the splendor came to present tribute; the ancient t diapensaton 
declared by tho bees four holy men, was then fulfilled, and 
down g iples for the government of families and king- 













, | religion of the silent operation of the 
ure irit of the Triune, he 1 udered virtue subservient to direct 
ith; he fixed the extent of the ahs bocmeiaios fine conapeeiag 
ts ap as oie em tees Ba star canis beer 
devil were Sa basaak dantgniion 
th. venl of ly which to ascend to the bright mansions, 
3 = vo mony were then released; having thus com- 
serapeeene a Sarina 
true station. Twen sacred books have been left, which 

inate i unfolding the original transforming prin- 
ep ule for a nts the canto to apply the water 
i beni lager eanse and pu- 
ytes. Ass eeal, they hold the cross, whose influence 
every direction, uniting all without distinction. As 
a rs “= ie Sayeap Aeon 
png onal, asten on the way to 
thar outward 











in seven da vs they saceibce, to claause tha beuvt and return to purity, 
Tt ja diffipult to find a name to express the excellence of the true 
and unchangeable doctrine; but as its meritorious operations are 
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not. surprising that scepticism was on the alert, and that, 

from various motives, ingenuity was exercised to detect 

some deception, or to hit upon some means of nullifying 

the testimony in favor of this discovery. Among the most 

talented opponents were Bishop Horne, Spizelius, LaCroze, 

: and Voltaire. Most writers on China since their time have 

——— this ee at ter or less length. Tt is to 

be regretted, however, that Hor the conflicting statements 

which have heen set forth, some of our Grenier eburch his- 

torians have been left in doubt on the subject, and the ques- 

tion pied: been recently revived among the shure 

E. Salisbury, shel de of Arabic and Sanskrit 

in vate College, U. 5., has issued a paper commencing 
with the startling statement of his opinion “that the Nesto- 

EID HENGE 18 HO erally regardec by the learned as 

rT This our apology for a few remarks, 

hich we shal preface with a tranalation of this famous i 

seription, ‘itera In some respects ose that have 

been hitherto given. 


Tablet eulogizing the propagation of the Jilustrious eligion in 
China, with a preface; composed by King-ising, a priest of the 
Syrian Church, 

Behold the unchangeably troe and invisible, who existed through 
all eternity without origin ; the far-sesing perfect intelligence, whose 
mysterious existence is everlasting; operating on primordia! sub- 
stance ho created tho universe, being more excellent than all holy 

inasmuch as he is the source of all that is honorable. 

This is our eternal true lord God, triune and mysterious in substance, 

ues he sored can apt rodeos Ga tre re 

nts, m o it, and produced the two prin 
of nature: the sombre ger gies chan and aise aad 

Gael hits openad out ; the sun and moon revolved, and day and 
night commenced ; having perfected all inferior objects, he then 

made the first man; upon him i bane an excellent disposition, 

g him in charge the gove ant of all created beings; man, 


saa his unsullied Bk mind ete “free from the 
lenst inordinate desire: until Satan introduced the seeds of false- 




















to deteriorate his puri of e; the thus com- 
menced in his virtue _ yen d, and by crevice in his 
nature was obscured and rendered ; hence three hundred and 


sixty-five pects owes. each nibier te eoutinuotis track, invent 
| every species of doctrinal complexity ; while some ered to mate. 


a9 A 
by favor of a Christian Mandarin, named Phillip, who was 


going into that | pepe The same fathers obtain (by favor 
and authority of this Mandarin) the privilege of erect- 


ing a house, and building a Church for practising the exer- 
cises of our religion, in the Metropolitan Rs of Se-gan foo; 
where God, by his infinite mercy, has been pleased to exhilut 
a memento so authentic of the submission of this country 
to his law, in order thus to employ it anew, and by that 
means facilitate the worship of his name, and the introduc- 
tion of his gospel. I was permitted to be one of the first 
to inhabit this dwelling; in which I considered myself for- 
tunate, because I had the opportunity of going to see the 
stone; which I went to visit as soon as I arrived, without 
caring. for anything else. I have seen and read it, re-read 
and considered it, at leisure and in quietness; in fine, I ex- 
amined it so attentively, that I could not restrain my admi- 
ration of its antiquity, and my astonishment at seeing the 
characters, so visible, so clean, and so well engraved, that 
one might have said they were but just formed. There are 
several Chinese characters on the shicknoes, containing the 
names of several Bishops and Priests of that period; there 
are also some other characters, which, up to the present 
time, no one has been able to explain; for they are neither 
Greek nor Hebrew; and which nevertheless (in mig Ctra) 
ignify nothing else than the same names; so that these 
different characters are used merely to make known to tray- 
eller and foreigners, that which the commonly used 
ters make known to the people of China. After this, tak- 
ing a journey by Cochin, Paved at Cranganor, which is 
the residence of the Archbishop of the coast, where I con- 
sulted the Father Anthony Fernandez of our company on 
this matter; because he is very clever respecting the letters 
that have been used since the time of the Apostle Thomas, 
and he told me they were Syriac characters; for they were 
most in use at that time.” rti Marini, Michel Bolus, 
and others of the time, followed with testimony to the same 
effect. The high coloring, however, which some of that 
fraternity had been in the habit of giving to matters of 
which they treated, raised a natural suspicion among many 
against every statement which emanated from them. That 
these suspicions were in many instances, if not unfounded, 
at lenst allowed to reach an undue magnitude, subsequent 
events have clearly proved. Under such circumstances it is 
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Herald it will be accessible to but very few indeed of scholars in the 
West; and there would appear to be a peculiar propriety in its 
being farther made known through the medium of the Journal 
from whose pages was derived the unmediate incitement to its com- 
position, If we are not mistaken, it will go far to settle for ever the 
quenie which it discusses; and to establish the authenticity of a 
document of high interest for the hi of the extension of Chris- 7 
tianity through Asia in early times. The learned world will be 
cota to Mr, Wylie for his able assistance in putting an end to the 
loubts which have long been felt respecting this document, and will 
also, we trust, thank us for helping to extend the knowledge of his 
investigations and their results. . 
In the original essay, the Clrinese characters are given, along with 
a transcription of them into Roman letters, for all names, titles, and 
brief sentences, cited from the inscription. These characters ore 
necessarily omitted in the reprint, but the author's transcription is 


. Brid ‘s letter accompanying the essay farther saya, “A 
few days ago” (the letter is dated March 10, 1856), “I met an Ital- 
ian, o Romanist, who had seen and examined the stone, while de- 
tained in the neighborhood of Si-ngan fu"; but it does not speak of 
any information derived from him with Sie to it, An impression 
of the Syriac inscription at the foot of the Chinese is wanting on 
both the copies sent to the Society; it would be interesting to know 
whether the former is, as conjectured by Mr, Wylie, upon a different 
facing of the stone; and also, of course, to have a new and accurate 

unile impression of it likewise. 














More than two centuries have now passed away, since 
the Jesuit fathers announced to the world the discovery of * 
~~ a marble tablet in 1625, recording the establishment of the 

Christian religion in China during the Tang dynasty (7th 
and 8th centuries). Thifwas said to have been discovered 
by the Chinese, while digging for the foundation of a house, 
at a village not far distant from the city of Se-gan. The 
first foreigner who saw it after its exhumation was Alvarez 
Semedo, who te the following account in his Relatione 
della Grande Monarchia della Cina.* “'Three years after- 
wards, in the year 1628, some fathers entered this province 





China Tlusrart GRgtOn OF ta rank at hand, we quote trom Kitcher's 
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THE NESTORIAN TABLET OF SE-GAN FOO. 





Inrnonucrony Nore uy tox Commrrree oF Punucatios. 


“Tre genuineness of the so-called Nestorian Monument of Singan- 
Fu” was made the subject of a communication to the American 
Oriental Society by Prof. E. E. Salisbury, offered October 14, 1852, 
and published in the Society's Journal, Vol. IIL. pp. 401 ete, Far- 
ther tight respecting the monument seeming highly desirable, tho 
Society subsequently passed a resolution, requesting the American 
Missionaries in China to take such measures as might be found prac- 
ticable, for having the stone revisited and described, and for obtain- 
ing new fac-similes of the whole inscription. This resolution was 
communicated to the various Missions through Dr, Bri 


, and, as 
was hoped, has not failed to produce valuable results, Two litho- 


graphic impressions from the face of the monument itself have bean 
sent from China, and deposited in the Library of the Society: a 
letter of Dr. McCartee, accompanying one of them, has been given 
on a former of the Journal fase above, p, 260). And during 
the month of August of this year, Prof. Salisbury received from Dr. 
Bridgman, at Shanghai, a copy of an essay on the subject of the 
genuineness of the monument, with a letter of which the followi 


iM a “A copy of your on the Syrian monument [ 
paced in’ the ands of my friend Mr. A. Wylie, and expressed a 
hope that he, being interested in the tion, would follow it up; 
he has done so, and published what he wrote in the North China 
Herald; and herewith [ send you a copy thereof.” 

This essay has seemed to be so very valuable and interesting a» 
contribution to our knowledge of the subject, to disenss so thor- 
ow bly and with such a fullness of learning, eo! prrecnghdh e 
a light, the evidences in favor of the genuineness of the monument 
derivable from. in my ita characters and its contents, that we 
have thought we could mot do those interested in the matter » 
greater service than by republishing it entire. In the North China 
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THE NESTORIAN TABLET 
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(Reprinted from ihe North China Herald.) 
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* SurriewEStTany Bratrocrariicat Notice. 


preeoee Delay, DIN? 6 Pere Aich fe conecalncras with Intro- 
ductory Notes and Translations. J. 1G. Lippin & Co., Phila- 


delphia. 72 pp. sm. 4to. 


‘Tus publication came to hand too late to be noticed im the r 
pac, but sone so rare inert hat must not be passed with 
oe taay be regarded an tho ft fruits of tho late U. States Expesi 
Tt ma aa the ts e 1 
eg bea oe ee Sr The editor, Dr. Joseph 
Lisa did 8. N., ee ia cecal iota of toa has taken | : 












gn cman 





ednirably exact, so that in exaniing ee Soca 
@n genuine book. translation, too, has evi- 
ody teak eate ul seh oe the translator modestly 


Sr res oe ene 
Ben ni tO al 
received from native dictionaries aswell as Medhurst’s Vocabulary, 


ents » Comparative Vocabulary of the Chinese, Corean and Japanese 
unguages published at Batavia in 1835. 

‘he ¥ iy geet agery sowing marc ara ae er 
anastatic process is capable in way of m copies 
wit wih nt amin yr ao at 

at in a m want 
In Harnett pry too, it will interest the student ot cctaral aia Le 
elu kwicin Sok acted Ge bie pak aan 
botanical knowl But, as regards this latter point, it is to be 
3 Vilson did not translate the whole. Perhaps he 
wi 1 yet do so, before the stones upom which the transfers wore made 
are appropriated to other uses, 
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Zid 
pieces almost worthy to be called epics; at cosas RF 


 praner ifeicr epee par pacar ot “How: 
sedi Lats take bold of ais of Us wok ET “had not 
more important matters on hand | 
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10, From a Letter from Rev. F. Mason, Missionary in Burmah. 
Newton Contre, Nov. 30, 1854, 

The divisions of the Buddhist Scriptures in Burmah are the 
ina ts tu Nepal; ni dessttbad ‘ini your Journal, Vol.A. Na 8) bag 
276, ff. 

The Abhidharma, with us, is a treatise on ontol . The speci- 
men given by from: Burnouf, on page 287, is not from the Ab- 
hidharma. but from the commentary. 1 have never read the 
exact words you give, but they may probably exist in some of the 


books. 
_ The sacred books exist : abbyririetenrt ae in Pali with a 
word | 











ne ction de atiiciéa 
itself, cd rien yw diet = egg eer eter I think 
rane sean several, just as we havé various commentators on 


When I left Burmahy I put up the palm-leaf volumes of the 
No. 2. as above, with a few fragments of No. 3. The 
Pali text No, 1. I tried in vain to obtain. It is exceedingly difficult 
to obtain any but the most common books, mainly stories, in Bur- 
mah ; Sa haope nce arora nee watt and 
scattered by the En grlis ee oe ener ey will 


L Ls a. sg 








11, From a Letter from Prof. C. Laxeen, of Bonn. 
Bonn, 20th January, 1855. 
Tho Kind interest you have always takes in m labors, makes me 


hope tha will be glad to learn that I have éd the Ist Part 
of the | Volume of my Indische Alterthumakunde, the printing 
of which hope son to bale to begin, 
yOL. ¥. a5 
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0. From a Letter from Rev, Dr, E. Smith, of Beiriit, 


Bhamdin, Oct. 12, 1854. 

- » was made very sad when Tread the . . . sentence in 
which you intimate an’ apprehension that I do not feel an interest in 
your Society. That you should entertain such an apprehension, is 
seid bps Rec dot blaibe you for it. Bat I am pained that 
you should think of me that which is directly the opposite of what 
is ah without my having in my power to correct your impressions, 

A axposes him to an endless 





} Faconaredan'Gr civertet Whth v eianper cai banily 
cone of Tn the midst OF a Sais, 2 Sa aoe vO 80, Cato 

# literary work which requires the best « a Sa 
from in the vigor of life.* Were from the 


distraction, 
aadhipe lta hbo Stl inate am unwil- 


sd Seat Decor say to 

Am sorry pre Bip Bc? a rs a 
Greeks and R ag Catholics a f sectarian spirit 
spate iy and ach etabiabed al Solkaty- which drew off out 
ebiatstda easly daliealn, ant oboe My own health, too, 
was more than delicate, and forbade my devoting any of my 
strength to it. Het Shae Utreniditamsne Ae¥ bate pettidhed another 
er of our Transactions, 


iT heave’ ba forte nearest neighbor, during the summer, Dr. A. 
pe ave art elites: Perak tidal echo eesipt xenon Barta 
of Bengal. = a 

tno of the Persian, Arabic and Hindustan! ope bao 
making a jographical dictionary . While h Beha 
exainined more than four hundred MSS. in our ie er be 
that of our Society. Among them he found a considerable number 
of rare and curious intarces and same of interest in refer 
ence to the life of Mohammed, which he is als > engaged in writing. 
Some of these MSS. ought to be edited. One, some six hundred 
years old, which I found in the hands of a Druze, is a most careful 
philological examination of pieces of ante-islamic poetry, out of the 
second or third century of the Mohammedan era. Another is a col- 
lection of snte-islamic traditions, filled with poetry, and some of the 












This well known that Dr, Smith ia in the mit of the grat week af re- 
translating the Scriptures into al 


f Bes this Journal. vel ii ps . 


—_— - — © 
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8. From a Letter from Rev. B. Webb, of Dindigal, India. 


Dindignl, October 12, 1854. 

The American missionaries in Madura, hav Lp ont perk 
Soviety several Numbers of its valuable J have mie 
to express their thanks to you Si the nash, Sd Go ero of the 
Interest take in the objects of the Society, and prin Aah 
confidence in ite plan and direction. 


It is our desire to render what assistance we may be able. We 
are none of us var ii familiarly sequainted more than one 
of the languages of India, viz. that of the people among wham we 
labor; anc respecting that you have already received much valuable 
information through our highly esteemed fellow laborer Rev, H.R. 

ising tom 
‘For a few months past, | have been much interested in some re- 
searches I am making into the construction of the poetry most fre- 
uently used in the Tamil drama. It differs essentially from those 
cscs ich ha ckansieal literature of the people is composed, 
em Ayeincads neat rye gratblacaack ire Ir construction are 

ROR URcy Gre cerie ced hovel the language. But 

the | st ate may be called, though often extremely ryth- 

tein its construction, has received no sttention 
fom Tul gramming wad wl that tan be certain about i 
mst be by a careful analysis of the compositions themselves; for 
oy. Aart ina ar aa my csta ame maith or 

th are utterly una e to explain ciples or 

pve them, they th oper The entire rev ant re is translated 
into this kind of poetry, and in this form is sung every where 
ga ia accompanied at all times with music and 


y attention has also’ been turned to the vocal musio of the Tamil 








SP Ne batheeeis dot ta cede ba ties sibaesta ota: shee t un- 
sciatic Tarot tan Se Tl es taper 
uropean metres to the Tamil language, for until re- 
say Yah er pei Pn ‘and exclusively 
F Protease nieiosader ix te rely worship of their 

Toni avert 

A selection of hymns in native metres, set to native tunes, has 
recently been made and printed by us, which are learned 

with great pleasure by our Christians.’ I hope it ma be in my 
power ere long to give you the rent of the Jn ons I have 
Sao ct ieee alge 
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I know of no work which particularly describes the region from 
Ooshnoo to Mosil, except Ainsworth's / + in Asia Minor, which 


is full of mistakes, I have ook haneewer: spoken very particularly of 
that part of my route which he passed over. He did not see Kel-- 
Shin, ond I was not on his track at all West of the Herir hills. 
Rev. Dr. Perkins’s route was the same as mine but part of one day, 





+e blo sat hn d ay Ey ers eet ea 
t anh it may a 
nym ton er Sheikh Sana will not be 
devoid of interest. . 
The table of the Pashas who have Pees re ie pore 
hundred and seventy : eae ane, 
; OI ot Pash. 
| i ly the ice waa be in his 
family till the time of the resolute, but b , Mohammed Pasha—a 
Turk—who subdued the rival parties in the city, and restored order. 


In a small box aro enclosed five coins—one of. Alexander the Great, 
ona of Philip,* a Peblavian, a Cufic, and a si cain which I 
cannot make out. The lo beard seems to be up #3 care- 
fully as'those of tthe Nineve vecul if within your power, wil 

you please give.me a version of t ; and also a transla- 
fic of th ein wh a ad Shapur'’s, and an altar 





a to present these to the Society, but if they have 
no collection i coins, Or stones, you will please accept them yourself. 


“# The Séleucide Philip, son of Antiochus VIULs 


Foe arctan fgg apo rouge beer be ihda | 
‘es ippe tt with the alc of Pellernn m 
iy sep 7 cappcigt bien mr, & Pellerin 










the date AZT, or 4é4, to be computed from the era of the 
making it equivalent to A.D. 153. The Pehlvi coin was rightly con- 
Dr. L. to be the coin ofa Sapor, It belongs to Sapor | 


ee 





ef a town with sable inhabitants 

aiasis) the ornamented pavements, 

purteer ‘fect thick, around the palace, and 

: onstruction of the ts, which f ly sug- 

ptshs ta tNoalot ox esceemalione sch the sera Br Hen uaa 
Baghdad. 


mer retreat, of the people of Mostl and 
pip aot J 













Tt was the intention of Mr. Loftus to pr 
winter, but his great success he nd, I may add, at Nimrou 
where several statues, one of them bearing a peculiar cuneiform i in- 
rl nace ee orify Semiramis, have recently been exhumed— 


The Assyrian Society and the British Museum present now the 
aspect of rivals, instead of mutual asivtant, though iis hardly to 
be doubted that all the objects discovered by will eventually 
form one great collection. 

As I have seen in some American and periodicals the state 
ment that Col. Rawlinson | : 
researches, affecting the JMronticity of the Hebrew Scriptures 1 tak 
page 2) ate agreme yh per Sc em brea 

Tie say > haere lonian records confirm in the 

says: “The and Baby con in 
nt atisctory ander all the -Derbe: raed a of mele toet 
, while at the same time they afford } avi 
of Daniel is not ¢ aine—that, in fact, it 

left: by the Christian | in the Hagiographa, 

know, it has been ever held by the Jews.” 

I leave you to infer his opinion eaten question what are the 
sch eae a Are none e Hagiographa 
psig airmen a mpect the antiquaian has tespasel to 













Moaiil, Nov. 2, 1854. 
d will find an article which you are 
scare ncaa ad Rola osm o 


pr ipalegincn ted rac |e gear oe undue 
length, babit will bel y for the Comm. of Publication ‘to draw a 


pencil over those parts ‘it which it*may seem to them 

to have pu 

rrr rrrrnnn EET 
© It in late reported that Rawlinson has found the name of Befaharcar | 

one of hia rep di pees ian 
Bh tele s on © Kiirdistin, from Mostil to the Monument 


of Kel+-Shin.” ia the title of Dr, Lobdell’s commuuication. Extracts from it 
will appear in our next Number. COMM. OF PuMt. 
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If Prof. Gibbs has shown you. my letter to him oh Fema ean 
At are aware that the excavations in Koyunjik | ted 
and with much success, at the begin the. year 

iE ly hdc ny tian i 
palace discovered by Col. Rawlinson's agent, as he has given 

2 Legato of the discoveries to the Trustees of the British Mu- 
ee een und apy ees yr rhichs T dec —— 
cavation iT Ww you 
have geen, ‘Mr, Wim. Kennett Loftus, the s tendent of exea- 
geting fo. tat HN fo A morning | hown me sowe sixty 
I ; will’: by rapt ire 








recently found. by Ms. Taylor, British sch Nite Comma) oks Buca, at 
Mugeir, a mound twenty-fi miles, West of the: Euphrates, having 
: pan Fi ap hey of Sheng -aatiqonriane in 
seerig site of Ur ‘it, seems, indeed, to. many pre- 
clon abut the rut tha parr remains to, be 
hela hewitt ever, Whether the « has been correctly interpreted 
Ties walle cf lite concn e arcophagt and ther content rng rings, 
head syeoh end nee -oreata snip hp 
characters, the Egyptian relics from a mound called Phere aedaha 
som th an geo ret nes nthe mow anc 
A5ViOnI Dave re io. ver inspertecti One, 
While some of the remains ar. tidenty & hr. Loftus ‘s 
confident of the y Sef a That some of the 
18C] iptiona are of t) rrimitive Babylonian character, is plain 
to any one who has compa i the writings of different eras, 
The remainder of the dvawin which I have mentioned, are 
most] tograplis Wa ice ror roa shis ol alates inthe palace of 
»-pul, the son of Exarhaddon, at Koyunjik, which were not 
copied by the artist.of the British Muscum, in consequence of sick- 
ness Which necessitated his return to E id. 
Mr. Loftus has found several more rooms in what is now called the 















-North palace, and a few of the present drawings represent the char- 


acter.of the squlptures.on their walle. A few of the slabs are most 


sumshely Anishets the figures have a bolder relief than any hitherto: 
The good and evil geniuses, the monstrous combina-: 


Se ie en ie ete ae ana terest- 
ins. han the Bep-hank Jn, boats the chase of ibexes and wild sases 
by archers and spearmen on high-spirited steeds, and by the king in 


* Published in this Jourunl, vol. Iv: PRE eae 


7’. * 
S 
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Fials consist chiefly of inscribed tablets in stone and in clay, 

bricks and seulptured monuments of various kinds, all peer 
the remarkable advancement of that-ancient civilization, _ It is con- 
fidently believed that the whole history of Assyria may be restored 
to a Yost nein peri ems chek dTasorpeieead the, most important 
character will be made-in connection with the literature and science 
rina Linea steed 

Oroomiah,'March'8, 1856. 


Dr. Wri it, whose missionary duties lie more directly with the 
} dans of Persia: than my own, is proseguting inquiries re- 
Sorlorat nant ‘at Tehran, and Persian schools there and 

here; and he will be happy to write you on these subjects, 
when he'shall have obtainéd the information desired. Such matters 
are not to be sceomplished with rail-road, nor electro-magnetic, 
speed, in this truly oriental land. 


L have ust regeived a letter from Dr. Lobdoll, of. Mosul, who. xe- 
sent, aghdad. In the absence of more interesting matter, 
Fwill take the ht to send you brief extracts from his letter. 
di al, Jan. 18, 1855, in which he says: “1 

dies pleneare a cuatoa gery ee in behalf of Prof. Peter- 
mann, of pe gy nett i Berlin, for any historical Nestorian or 
SAFE le NEN Sew ie hasnt 
oF rai ea may be in yourgiower to. procure at 
Oroomiah., . ais ene He has : been tithe South of Persia 
the last summer, with Mr. Brahl, going from. Bushire to Shiraz, 
emnnictaatenian sacked cect, ail: hae promaned soe ye Oh A 
sce cece a NSA Sa 

and. sealea—a of them bearing abyloniin inecri 

rion "Hawi etarn to Burope, ik Alsp inthe peng 3 














1. From Letters from the late Rev. H. Lobdell, M-D., of Movil. 


pecsepotu-tmsran’ artairees tae 
It me pleasure to ow. o receipt of ot 
nay S0ek: taking sie Of ea tet et tec oh ai member 
of the Oriental Soctety. It will be my endeavor to furnish for your 
Journal an occasional communication. 

I have but just finished an account Maruie irene 
Arboel, to the monument of Kel-i-sheen, which will probably be 
longer in reaching you than this letter, as it will go from Constan- 
tinople by ship. 
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fram ‘a letter which T recently received from Mr. Loftus, of whose 


labors, among the Assyrian and Babylonian remains, you are of 
course amy oto The letter is dated: Mosul, June 10, 1854, 


cant | hive just robarisa fomtenn ‘ stip te Lower Chaldearwhate 
Ihave again visited Warka and the ‘Ur of the Chaldees,’ as well 
ae various adjoining mounds, The results are interesting, as records 
byt } as‘early ns the time of Abraham, or about 2000 


“This evening, I float down the Tigris to Nimroud, where we have 
red the first ae, bomeicteseonyetre Seagreeines 


« Hndldeed:Teend s cirestar of tu Society, which may be inter 
wudidgeaepehilend:gonnetielat 


I enclose: the circular which Mr. Loftus. sent to me, amt which 
possibly inay not reach! you from any. other source. 


_ [From this circular of the Societ piperietyey ae 
eyrin and Babylonia, we make the f llowing extracts. 


comM. OF Punt] 


“Tt would appenr, from a statement by Mr. Layard, that, since the 
po aeeton of his second work, remains hare ru pension a much 
earlier period than previously taken from mounds, 
ice oe Nasr ptoar ee SuMd okt saa in toplon aciaad ot: the 
19th or 20th century before Christ, ascending almost to the earliest 
known Egyptian veriod, | ee ee ee 
are mentioned in Seripture, and whe are closely connected with the 
‘Jewish people, have: ‘hot yet been fully cémpleted, and the chronicles 
of- the wars with Samaria and of the destruction of that city are, as 
yet, unfortunately not entire, although reference to ea a been 
met with on several ents. 

“Besides the ruins of Assyria, enormous Tomatns exist in 
lonia which have starcely heen visited by eee he whi 
there is + reason to conclude contain objects of the very highest 
interest, 


ae.’ hist will accompany the Expedition, ‘and will: take 
copies of ‘all ot ects of interest discovered. In England facsimiles 
of all the drawings and inseriptions will be issued, as mney od 
cane to hand, together with explanatory letter-press, the publicati 
of which Mr. Layard has kindly undertaken to superintend. 

“Tt will wee ara acy recent aes 
tures than to collect materials for the history of Assyria 
ad Babys uanoaully Os cote oa nture, These 





















and iméluence ~The Bakélés followed the Shitknanies, and arg a 

ade behind them ; and after them come the Pangwes, who have 
: a They ares very ‘tumerots and warlike pev- 
ple, independent and ‘fearless, and a te terror to their more’ civilized 


inn ‘They are 
Tagen: ta? obaderey. nd: bettae for : a ares reo ighter eom- 
plexion, See i aimen They wear but little clothing, but. 
cover their persons a preparation of powdered ‘and 
oil, which gives them the appearance of red men at a short distance. 
ot goa stats heir native ore, beautiful and well-tempered 

















‘and poistned arrows. TI phair 
titer boenickr fhoatcsmindl lod ie X Sythe ptetinena i 
Gnkilled ini war; -addspersons noctieed of some: crinie. Their ideas of 

things nearly resemble: those of the other tribes, being ex- 
ceedingly gross and indefinite. Superstition seems tov be-n part of 
their mental constitution. They mantiacture and wear on their 7 
Sons TT charms, or as a protection from evil, to 
scciire: them’ exrthly: good + but none’ of them have any reference to 
the soul, oF to a future state. 


__Respeting, their [the P language, I can state nothing 
a, 1 ifs materially oS sited ister etomow 
sea, but, having a knowledge them, we think it may be acquired 
readily. “At no distant day T hopo to forwand you specimens of it 


Ce - 





ib 2 | a 
6, From Letters from’ Rev. Dr. J. Perkins, of Orimiah, 


Oroomiah, March 9, 1854. 
Sala be aware that, a few years ago, the king of Persia built 
rire > : poring te son aH hundred housand dollars, 
to be farnisl ra. 


nee ee teres tee tee seater saat ene 
toed the teed of science and civilization in Persia, This college 
penharsec Flat éful beginning sais piel canoe coheas 
pean t into this country. While the practical sciences occupy 
Teco ame ornare ert 
advancement of literatare and genera atlignce 


Oroomish, Joly 24, 1854, - 
In the paucity of other matter to communicate, and to assure you 
Pvt venee: Bopanna ee T send vou below an extract 
you. ¥. 









to the wa seinen you whether there is, proba- 

ce A our. Bociety, (Au:Qs ).(oran any other.in. our couhtry, as 

the Smithsonian Institution, or elsewhere, any erat in-such 

ashing me a Zulu grammar, as would induce them to publish one 
shatr own, expense, if properly: prepared and offered 1 | 


“Vinsundusi, Sept. 12, 1854... 
+ you last among other things, in respect to a circular 


ble Soe, naming fare aes ry ote 









“In compating a late edition of the Psalms in’ Kafir with ‘our late 
edition in Zalu, I found, om: an one principal or notional 
nein Weainobe tar shue datiern tiara 

ng pong nctat enone pte pears from the trans- 


taken in the apes 
the same, and the other half different. 
»Lsce:by tho Inst papers that a 7 
cet atl el oe ee 

4 devi A uni - of « : . i of b . 

characters.” S shot hiasteammnstedtor be the result, A uniform 
Version can never be had in the Zulu and Kafir, without a uniform 





“af 
i 
i 
3 
Hi 
mus 
Hu 


iTS 


5 5. Brom a Latter from Re A. Bushnell, in Tquatonial Ajrien. 


Néngendnge Olombo Mpolo, July 26, 1854. 

T have commenced a new station on a small island at the junction 
of the NkamA and Bikwé, the two head-streams of the Gaboon, 
about seventy-five miles from its mouth. There is but one town, with. 
tars tty tam, abit but.within ton mln, teen eae: 
more than towns, inbabited by of three different tribes, 

viz: Shékanies, Bakélés and Pangwes. ewe cava? here demorae 
from the interior one after another, as jee sher, es Ihe 
kanies followed the Mpongwes, and. rank polly a civ 








‘Umeundusi, May 27, 1854, 
From thé & African Auxiliary to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society I ei an seca ed sepme of paw Sepa 
Commissi ), through the local Government, a copy of 
Seieesote oampecting the dillerunen between tie Kalle ud 


ra Ix there that degree of affinity between the Kafir and Zalu, as 
would warrant the hope that one standard version of the Scriptures, 
igs a ae ag pes introduced into the 

of tw ‘editions (one for the Kafirs and the other for the 
ipearted in. margin of one edition, would meet 





ing” over the paper a brush made. of strips of felt, rolled into the 
ea bandage), ground smooth on one end. 
Finally, a is given to the surface: by striking on the ink with « 
see ent a3 in the U. States and 





Thouteemeethet th thitees kareton sahouihs. iaphantonchl 
such parts [of the monument|aa were in characters, owit- 
ing cross, ete., and also the names of the: ele, mentioned 
by Kireher, ‘There are however two rows of Syne Iter ite 
i Sea ee ei can aed of the 

of th yeaenine Ponsa ianibiens Sinn fons Silas? 





STisexattes Bi: 









A fo day ago, return fo aj r 
Koordistan, . On the way, b 
to o of ‘the inotnitatt erica Ooshnu and Rataigook The stons 
bou pen cn” Hen 2 feet wide, and 1 foot thick, and iy of a dark 

7 Henee its name in Koordish, Ael-e- Sheen, | 









| | ania 
Lt Si iy did grocod: xnd cot br the prope <P It fitees 

ides are covered with ftisctiptions, the most distinet 
bin neice teh T counted 40 Imes on one side, and 42 


e other, get rr would not allow r me to examine 
this interesting wlio of re i few minutes, 


eo attack of reba, VE st that locality, 
Sidek, five or ix hours South-West of the one above named. Tt 


* Thee ng the date, are preciely the given by 
The characters me ety 














Eircher on ¢ 





period long anterior to the invasion of the Mongols who established 

the Yuen dynasty ots D, 1280). Thirdly; its: antiquity, the — 

Fei mona tn the Syria letters, and the admissions of 
mina homeo ft te en tat was vend 








panyt the = ree rsp 
‘Accom 1m dent 
Sposa 





by pc pu rd ait woth 


Scpdested ctifonnahenediain tamer To cause it to be 






ut down the opium-traffic, and. i 

ish. It is a very benutifakespecit 
engraved from. the original in'the followi 
having been laid upon the stone (previously 
pogen fuse, the. blank adn towers the stone and the letters. upper 
‘most, was then smoothly and evenly cam by means of ard 

or broom (made of the fibres of the Chinese hem Cha- 


Ezeelea). When + and firmly attached, the t rs. were 











The o OF ape emery erp 
et fer oc ont he song 


: and hammering rat 





<a 7 te p= ee ee 


“2 From a Later fom Rew. D, B. MeCarte, M.D of Ning 


oa Kingpin: Fabs 6; spree 

SeaPNGR tin hehe. euiaaedh fortnight snes, 1 feviranl trons obve 
by ship, an impression of the: “so-called | tigoen DD, ant ie 
to by my respected friend the Rev. E.C. Bridgm ay Dia and 
cerning which*certain inquiries were addressed last year by the Ori- 
éntal Society to missionanes in China. The existence of fs monte" 
ment will not, Iam sure, be doubted, when one knows that it is well: 
known to Chinese amateursin calligraphy, and that copies, or rather 
impressions taken from the stone by a species of | pecu- 
liar to the Chinese, are in ordinary times easily to be obtained: from 
dealers in-copy-books, which are always printed by this method of 

hy. Owing to the disturbed state of the empire at the pres 
; and the distance of Singanfu in the: : of Shen-a, 
sociplbhneeerbqnaeetotee tae cones sh ronment ress 














: posse Seen 
. ike. This has caused the lon ey tomar my an- 

sepa tslelepraasbi ae ob shin Ssletp addressed 45 the > Minion of ehioh 

Tum a member. 

“On the question as to whether the monument referred ‘to is really 
tobe attributed to the Syrian-or Nestorian Christians who had ‘mis- 
sions in China at the time when the inscription professes to have 
Eseihcon siecle eer 685, very much has been already written, 

be seen by reference to the Chinese itory, vol. xiv, page 

20f, the Land of Sintm, by the Rev. W. M. Lowrie, pp. 37-42. 
T-shal} théndove'be vary brief in what I have'to communicate on the 
subject. In the first place, the impressions sold (one of which I 
sent), and the testimony of the Chinese, would show conclusively that. 
fo lr crating ANNE om eR 
mony of the early Roman Catholic missionaries, q by Kircher 
aii others, Secondly, it wns evidently adboie-w, by the Chinese, 
as they would have no sbject a: tryitig 0 imponet an: aemnomutainat 
sce AN si others; moreover, it uses terms and speaks of 
ppl omitceiane “drill iy parse gee ie 
inscription specimen. of fine writing are. unacquainted, and: 
wich thy cnn ala and finally, the Syriac charactars-whichi 
a nian by ption seem conclusive, These characters 
are akon ty the Chinese for Mav-ch or Mon, characters, 
they somewhat resemble (being written vertically, 

‘alan ee Sonlaeneaty although the monument dates back to a 








this durable manner public and. private events, the fact that no sys 
tematic exploration of the sites of towns in Pheenicia and most of 
her colonies has ever been undertaken, the extensive roins that are 
known to exist (above all those of Tyre herself), and the number of 
educated men now in northern Africa and the Levant, lead naturally 


monuments ofthis people wil re long be discovered than 
have yet ery ea yareg one 1 








VIIL Exraacts raom Connesronpescx, 
L From a Letter from Rev. D. T. Stoddard, of Orimial 
! Sraplanar glean 
Sinos writing T have made a exXAMINAtion ¢ 
the Jews’ lan ns as spoken in 








he anolyte ch out at 
light will prave.a disechooptibation: towandealntidating: the: 
eS 
e 


fortis of ‘the letters in the Sidon in sriptic a 











ocr cata 
rpms cr emcee av tes or the length of the stem. Our copi 


a oe bce sots acy _ better execut than those of the generality 
Of; the inatiptions ; yet-under the circumstances nothing 
but ap  pvvecpsnai r fac-simnile can be regarded as a satisfactory 
basis x final intatpeetadicn of the monument. 


The orthography of this as of other Phoenician inseriptions is 
characterized by a more systematic omission of the mairés lectionis 
than is found even in the oldest Hebrew writings. 

_As for the language of tho inseription it bears marks of antiquity 
which are obsolescent: in the Biblical Hebrew: such as the use in 


plain prose of words which in Hebrew are found not at all 
or only as. I. archaisms : ple seg age maT a 
m of the of the plural of verbs, and perhaps of the * preformative 


of the Hiphil ; er en ment of the definite article in repeated 
instances where it would beieuadion: Pobre! ins 

As a contribution to Phenician history we have the names of the 
Serena ae 
nal epd:qneternal:sidéyibus 


~ 
Ashmunyyer, 





the lotters: aii Ai eo: are par : There j is 
aI y ove of these numerous ae not zane 








fal characters, and the , and vowel letters are 
in them ina manner wi parallel in the Shemitish 

It is to the siamo be expected, that our r inscrip- 
Honiton Its interest. is greater both on this account and as 
bei ve inncriptions ream ipaesceliod a a germ 
in Ph | ea og os ore 








See he ine Bes of ita, LTA, 
consisting of but 21 tah yo gg 
The corrupt o rnogrepey and style of many of the inseri imei 
found in Africa and here whieh first attracted the attention of 
scholars, together with the inaccurate manner in which they were 
= ahaa ii a eae hi 


fou ¥. 


MAINT TAN our glorious delight, We regan] 39 a8 an abstract 

noun formed, by prefixi Bp ree Aramaic root 235, and 
_-woresponding ‘to pe b. rrr lit. desire, delight ; ‘comp. 
| “the pire Myst pS. Michaelis quotes the “phrase 
- edaln0 Loci Lasacd pulehra et eplendida edifice (Lex. Sy 
- Ae Mint ont nia te pe sleiantan pee 


re SESS we in te deg 













situated in the bs of sche 
the national gi 3 
nese nana to ‘stretch’ owe or stn 


“enabtin us to er ck ie ine © 
_ copy. The form of the 
‘would allow us to read nbs 






Re: 








“ertablish, « streiigthen, Polel inf. of Jr. ‘The de- 
ce  ehalstia WOCOOIT OF Ae assixted in erecting temples 
to eecire ‘to his pple the favor of thelr gos but also to have 

a; ‘to defend thim against the assaults of 





Line 21. 
55 bisa. ond det Aim. sol somone. "92 fut. apoe. Hiph. of p53 - 
b> as for them, used absolutely, See Ges, Loxeunder > 14.¢, 
77307 shall Aumble them ; ee eee 
) 930 fo fall down, to prostrate onetel. Comp. retin. 
first read 77587, as in line f, Su) ra oe ist 
cated Se tha’ shied etter, whee hat of he i 
a 5 © readin és mipports litho- 
SDN siber eal to that pee lority.. 
Line 22. ‘d,, "se! 
am noe and thall cut it of, that kingdom, a, This 
toteeni hie Heth eta suffix before the noun ee 
a a aac ae yea 










255 
7am?. Here we are presented for the first time with the Phen 
SF py a ana aap agi, es ay ae 
, the frequently occurring suffix ba ueesi. Ja the aomminatige 
baci bolt hav ante the fallowing:f ine. 
Lite 17. © 
baN5 ns & templé of the peoples. ba plur. (MN abl 
oetical term, — seems to be that aati 
which ee Maes le 8 ae ey ay 
wy Blau thinks that he has found this same riobapre 


ne of the Eryx inscription in a 
Non pass b her oe a Dee oar a 
boa. From >53 fo be thin, alight, mall; like Syr. Sz. 
| ry. 37 is heré taken to be i. q. Chald, sem, Heb. min. 
Baxtor! shows (Lex. Chald. col. 489) that xq corresponds in 
the Targum to the Heb. nytt, which ts used absolutely without 
reference to any particular noun, The meaning wil then be 
_ that those who: worship im this temple shall in’ consequence 
ons dc soe net tage oe Comp. '1 Kings 8, fy anahey 
- ‘Line 18. 
Sate kb rage tere 
aa a 
ia ges Nate rp tages 
nnw25, ns. a lem to: Ashtoreth, According: to: Movers Die 
Pheeszicr 1, 002, 605) 2 lange temple of Astate in Sidon 
of both by Achilles Tatius and by 
bea ow the glory (lit. name, renown) of Baal. Baal is the aun; or 
king of the heavens, and Astarte the moon, or queen of the 
heavens + hence it appears she is called his glory, his bright and 


beautiful cou counterpart. 

bose Fue Lord Milam: ‘Bo Jor S95 Lard Raal Hamman, 
Numtid. inserr, 1-8, Milcom, or Moloch, in his character of the 
Phcenician’ Mars is here said to'bave given the Sidotians their 


pei shat een Seadeceee ame 


















peek | > Ea 190 ; | 
=e 5 dite t Heb. 435. If the context w t 
read Sete Ot also Weitlen “ts ae emi, wi 
most Lown and t find 
ieee am 
Dae Me be, u ear yrians to 
Sy city the appellation "5°. n>*53 perfect i im beauty, a perfectly 
beautiful, Ezek. 27,2; comp. 27, 4.11. 28, 12.17._ 


i ca 


Line 12, 
oie BR ke Arab, 31 The’ same word seems to have stood in 
line 17, although the x has di 
nwa in life, or among the living, expression found in several in- 
tions ot Athens rat Cohn toe Gog Mona: Phare, $40 5), 
ene fee tk peer: pid ate wi 
pers. 


| 177) i dias arent et P 
nowt: (Hott . Pe 345). 





i 





-onizier, 512. 547%q.) that Astarte was the highest national 
goides de inne and éspecially of aka. ujirs 80 
vin, 9 of the goddess was the high priest ‘of the 
dents @ Office was the prerogative of the metropolis and 


was filled by the nearest relative of the king, 
TAIT our lady. The term nz is found repeatedly in i riptions 
“applied both to deities and to ‘mortals. See Blin in Ztschr. der 
De MG. HY, 434. 
Line 16, 


| temple of juatice, It would appear that among the Pheni- 

cae the tpl of orp a wel a ll of jin 
6 9D e eorews, Ww Tat or court a 
 Fatioe was held in the temple ai yal a ie 

rik . to be iq. HEP civ aul fools 
by, [Bt frst read BY ns x27 m3 a temple of juste, ome 
of the sea, i.e. by the sen. 

THe. Supposed to be i. q. Heb, “A? peg, and then used figura- 
tively, as in Heb. and Arab. in ‘the sense of support, Sea 
_ Rosenmaller on Zech. 10, 4, where it stands parallel with ‘ip. 
oie Rear aa Ea ® prosth., comp, x (1. 3, 13) i. q. 

mo stars: We pS at Bee aed of 

: Er epomepleteer 2 bad 

BYYES maynijied, honored, worshipped ; . The» 
“Piel part, ocetrs in the Mowin 















- Tine 11. 
"non. ‘So in the MS. copy of the inscription. The lithogmph edi- 
ji i re ta it is probabl 
rea it ree ean st y 
that of the ss Neth (Nyt9), the Egyptian Athene wor- 
shipped wat ‘(See Plat. Tim., ye ad «(t 
Vocab. Copt. rr and Plut. Isis et Osiri sig he The 
fan or as y of the name was 7° or = or 7, ke. u 
i ag Parthey's edit. p. 170). — he 
ds the name in certain er psmrgerh gam fina) wea 
tions under the form nim Tanith or ta-WVeith, the letter being 
the article, and that consequently Wqld, Turotrs, and Aratrs 
are but different forms of the same name (see Monn. Phan. 
‘2 pp. 115-118, 171, 172); ; but this is left for others to degide. 
Whether we is a8 a pret., fut., or part. it i of the 
mse, form; 50 t the gender of the p receding noun (s 
ing it, to, be feminine ne ia_ neglected, eres re 
p- 216, and Blau in Ztschr. der D. M. G, p. 442. 
nbn appears to be i. q. Byrn Udsass, Chald. open, wsed-like m22 
thet a oe ae of die, with th 
t mas to es tive 
= retained, pte comers Gar hs as Bake eet of the 
Hiphil in the fut. role nizas (Etude Démionstr. p. 135). ‘The word 
Aeste occurs also With ‘Bhseey ta Tike 22: This hrase noir 
nome occurs in line 17 of tha Marseilles ‘inscription, 
unfortunately is a broken one, so that the kenst is. ft doubtful 
Various se ihenstione of the word nump are pr 7 
‘vers and Ewald ; but neither of them would suit t ac 
our inseriy ion. 
























Bd fo them, cage frm the sngalar to the plural an wie 
versi in propositions go oerieh or Matt of thatiog 

i TH pais at the will of the writer as 
wsisti rie many, is 50 common in Hebrew that we 

a istag With it bere 

in denne yposed to be formed by apocope from sw. ae. 
niben ft 31D is the judgment ic. from the 
pane iy Se bara aac oe 





ay pe The allusion is to the punishments decreed and executed 
b ‘against the wicked for their misdeeds We w 5 aN 
la read a 7 from aon thay taking 7 as.i..q. 

and then sky, Aeaven, aa in na 
howerer that the MS. copy of the iiecription, which in 3 
appears to be the most entitled to confidence, has 3+ insten: 











shall not have (1.15). The verl yaa is iq. the Gaya 
which means originally & tos and then fo exis to 
Belt dW 5 Se Fin teen OT, 
Ewald, Jahrbb, Win and Blau in the Zeitachr. 
= oy der D. M. G I. 
. Line 9. , 
iin Bost of thy eb neat Beh. The 3 may 
be considered as the plural termination retainéd before a suffix 
us in the yer se ipeachete.” Crag ative of the pronoun, 
the so-called J Comp, Ewald on the bosisn of 
the Marwilles tscription, Jab der bibL Wisk. 201. 
pita nyt a tk Mea! te Lo Syn ye te for; 
Pah., to terrify, 
abu the gods, The Phin: jee appears to'be the Arab. all dtahoin 


with the He elided. Woe have here a Pan ee He tl 
of the genui of the Plautinian Punic text, this being 
(alsaim th AbnsEitibake on: which tbe-acboling 
Sisenna remarks, “alon lingui Punicih esse deum 5” although 
all interpreters have agreed in tr ranseribing 
maya tee, gh ones, superi, Comp. Ab mimus (39 
Sn en poh tee ee Con, Leinieee (> 
me GL ib) This; word occurs again in lines 16 and 22, 

in the singular in 1.18, — 
ves tse a, ping head, i.e, chief, prince; comp. Suite wre, 
ena ith nti af abc Used to give emphasis to the 


svar: qth ton ak ial ba: Anfin. of MEP or yEP with 5 
demonstr. and suif., the verb gor r the suttix and the follow- 














ing nouns in the accusative. I at assumed here a root 
) eb epgale aaioene ik gies to. Bo.eend emphatically for the 
Lime 10 


Ro DIS thie hai and with a fer. no eB ad ng (12 
Net naba7 that kingdom (1. 22). We have here the 
‘demonstrative 8 (see Hupfeld fn Zeiteche, £ Kd. Morgen. IL 

147), which Gesenms finds in the fourth line of the Sardinian 
‘inseription, ef ander which occurs several times in the 
hy thé expression hy 38 ow 


7 = 
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"2500 53 Sos Set and let him not take the fruit af my resting- 
eee cophe Set fers Mer e verb occurs also 
in the Marseilles ee maartht eb oe 2 are 
-Morees) Boat lise tr ek “hie ond before the 
It seems that the verb ome, like wibs, means pr Sratite & lif 
or take up, and then to take, to bring. 32 iq, Heb. 32 (a2 
Is, 57, 19 in Cheth.), which is used in a similar figurative man- 
ner in Mal. 1, 12, where the food on the Lord's table is called 
ang 1 frost. 

Line 6. 


nds. We may derive it from the Aram. be lo enfer, and consider 
it to mean an enfrance, opening, door; or from Heb. nbz fo go 
up, taseend, whan it wil sgnty the upper part, top, ld "Either 
of these meanings will suit the context, as in each of the ‘subse- 
quent instances where it occurs it forms the complement of the 
aii Pe to open, On account of the close sounesion of the 


peer (aan erg appears safér to adopt a Hebrew etymology 


s7p my asleep, from 7t, whichis repeatedly used in Seripture of the 
- - gheep of death. ~ Hence the phrase "7a ape the resting place 
 tehere I aleep (lit. my resting-place of sleep) is closely 
to the *nm ssw on outed reating-place of the Oxford ‘inserip- 
Gn Gam Monn. Phoen. p. 130). 
peak men, To avoid assuming a plural form of this! noing which 
is unknown in Hebrew, I at first read > "a7 ~ Dow be if any 
man should say, Strike! i.e, break: open the tomb; but the 
objections to this are still greater. 
bad a= ache pont di if men speak to thee, scil, u sien thee'th 46 
Jn the verb the final Nun of the fut. 3d pers. plur. is re- 
i: eagle ootigiieo ts in Hebrew and regularly in Aramaic ; and 
$0 In ba" (I. 9), pssnan (1.19), boaa0"(1,21), rmaxp™ (1-22). 
e273. The only illustration that presenta itself of this word is the 
Arab, » ta sing, which is applied also to the cooing of doves, 
the s inlous noiso of locusts, the twanging of a bow-string, de. 
It may be considered asthe ac. part (with prep. and suff.) 











- fignifying: ainge ‘or umtiereig:thoe thine entietr This 
seems forced, but it is the best I can do with it, | 
Line 7. , 
bx or; and so in line 10. This aso Of byt i fot ald in hid Mar 
scilles inscription. | See Movers, Phen. Texte, II, 110. 
| Line 8. | 
bb yo" bu let them not have, So ily in the Marseilles in- 


scription ; comp. especially the bam>> fa" Da the priests 
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-. Line 4. 
nia I built. | Wher thin ato Wa cobaldered en within defectively 
and pronounced benti, or whether it is to be read in the Ara- 
mean manner beneth, it is not easy to say. The former opinion 
aoe shove (i the most probable Si rae icraltendd verb 
“nz above if correctly interpreted “ 
a3 does also mecy inured) los the Hebrew oa, 
“bot that the omimion of sign fort a the cod of word wan 
anomaly unknown to the Shemitish fan 
“osp my prohibition or my curser. B Lex. Chald.) explains 
Fhe Talmudical word p34p ala Vow of trohitition, and “5p 
as juramenta, vofa cum execrationibus. Avie’ Kade bop = 
corrupted from 72") , and if so, it could hardly be a Phi 
‘word ; eS ee a eee ™ 


has x very diffrent 
nabup &i word also occur in this form ine 0, 10, 
. 20, 22, and only once (1.9) in the form kDa; and this agrees 
with the conclusions arrived at at by Geseniis ‘and Movers, who 
state that the fem. of Phoesicinn nouns is formed far the 
most fh tly in rm, seldomerin », and never in Mm. the 
_ form: x2 should. be used in Tine 9 I cannot say. nobux 
is, bly the true pasha coh Of/Ahs: Sadar bas 
(Gesen. Monn, Phorn, Pi. 42 


rind? Sx let Aim not open. The negative particle be, espond- 
‘ing to the Greek ff and Lat. ne, is found in Phornician for the 
_ first-time in this inseription, where it occurs wy $5 is 
used in the same sense in line 15 of the Marseill inscription. 
PA Theda pies tonpe Sa ca ee 
opinion that:nx is from the Aram. mw, mi. qos. 
agrees too with the Plautinian pronunciation yth. 
iain eae Bs repeat partes , coffin, 
5 2 Chron. 1 14, and in the Oxford inscription 
(Ges. Monn, Phoen. p. 180). 
Line 5. 


RAIANEN=NIIA WP3" oN. It is evident that this, however we 
may read it, must make completo sense The following is 

> BiN77S ONS Ba-jz tps Se let nola.son of 

liars seek thal I destroy @ son of liars, ‘Here yx is considered 
See a bese re: eta) Aree La. The opprobrions 
applied to whomsoever shall violate the defunct's 

ma po gg et be alae’ 
nee eee 4 ot 















Lex, art. 534). The king may be supposed to call himself the 
som of his dei » sither ns his-worshipper-or as claiming desoant 
from him in style of Oriental sovereigns, As a | 
to the expression idol or god ofthe sea, sea-god, to denote the 
rod. of ap Seite ees ee eee 

land of the sea, applied ( LS ip sis Saami ane 
At the beginning of line 13 in the lith is a mark which 
resembles >. If it were this letter, it indicate that here 
probably are two noana in the relation to each oir of pos Pash 
et se end, which Sonera foment Fab gna ae Eat aud 
juxtaposition and latter oprep. >. But 
by i festnpston a a he ae by shops 
form from the other Lameda, and likewise projects somewhat 
beyond the margin of the inscription, so that we are justified 
in concluding that it is not a letter at all, but a mere serateh or 
poop g ayes _ This conclusion. is confirmed by the MS. 
naselvee frag, 2 HOE Mae A Pee: 

ES eat character in question. 

sun. Here +78 is su to. be | ‘agate ego Tle 


prosthetic, like Syr. (,s) Aand. 

SeISoND. Perhaps the fist part of the worl is that of the Plaw 

tintin name Muthembalies, which, however, Gesenins reads 
bzaina, and Quatremére S92 Tra. May not its etymology 
be Seqa-in 3! 

S>iv) act. part. Kal. In the same sense Is. 14,18: all the Kings of 
the nations {raz WN AIDA V23w fiein glory each in his own 
fen Comp. too the off recurring phrase THMSk BF It 

er tn tb fathers, Gesenins remarks (Monn, Phoen. 
35), the act. part. is always written deféctively in Pho- 

“Tt should be observed, however, that both here and m 
dso plidul eininalions the Five wk grt tee in which 
ease no mater lectionis is required. 

Tiare a ay EE? Tice ch eet ns Wi thin woe 













occurs besides the present instance (lines 5, 7, 11 21} show 
clearly that it signifies o coffin or sarcophagua. Accor 
we may regard it as meaning ‘vessel, and com- 


literally 
pare Arab. A> a bee-hive, a ship > 815° @ horse's nose-bag, a 
saddlebag, wallet; from $= to te empty. Or we may sup- 
literally” Snap con ivig eoe RiigtD ed 





Hy suitable to the da 


name is also found in snother-inseription of Citium: since dis- 
covered by the Grecian, archeologist, ne Sen Phernizicr, 
on ie fs of 9a : ore 





seul jus. (Ges. Monn. Pham, p. 136), ceeurs a number of 
times s jone and in: composition on inscriptions of Citium, Car- 

Athens, and Marseilles (Ges, 1. «, eile pice olla ps 
30); ut i the in in i ben in Phoenicia 


a} sm. yn King Ashmunyyer, In the tithes ~-y220n 552, 
an 955, (328. ab, she apyalates “jo king is pluced 
- before. the: naine. of tha | sovereign, in accordance with the best 
Hater asec ub ilies: nob es Se: Eobrew the the -article. 
Line 2. 
nian. Pag i Heh reas fr, ina, Mn to te 


rb a rt dpatbaoesd:teartons (whence Heb. bin atickle) = Arab, 
MS to pierce. SS a en ans again in 
ee 37) 49 
Line &. 


nployes ikathe erty c= whisk also 
oie, in the sense of ta receive, to suffer, as 
2 ai rma to be afflicted; ao 
<a 15033. vill mean J rk FUG anole pon 
set 28h Sin ody eager pelea io), 
Fen n22 4),n 19), 
unless we suppose it to be emphatic. eat) 
b) 46% Lat first proposed to read either B~D0% akelerer, prolectors 
(Hiph. part. of 522), or perhaps better pap anointed ones 
of 7723), in the senso of the ive of aa in 
bo that th cheer meson ys avert taiteste off- 
etn : eee se Both, 
are however untenable, as suppose an anomal 
in the thoughout inser the plural x Rettion Feo which. ame 
ion is written, in the Phenician manner, 
Aaeiely hs ‘adopted assumes wipe (egtes aoa re 
Heb. s252, and to mean. molten idol, a brazen 
may be either Baal (see 2 Chron, 28, 2). ins oe oe 
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19. the desire and beauty of the earth, our glorious delight, which 
is in the lag, regret to stretch out the fortresses 





$5 pws in the month Bul.” What this means is shown in 1] 

6, 38, where it is said, “aw Wyn aw Sz mys in 
month Bul, that is, the eigh ps Tha occurrence: of the 
term Bul in this place seems a sufficient refutation of the idea 

ap _Seenen Scene’ Suse sictens Meme pp liaiiio Meets i 


Attao. The curved longitudinal stroke sign fies ‘10, aidlithie per- 

— pendicular strokes are units Geach! Moma: Phisn: 85, a) 
There are two coins publi by Swinton (Philo. Team. Val 
4, PL 31), but omitted by Gesenins which bear the 


| re /Y (year oxxvr) and bau bv (year ed 


| Pa ae A ae rere CTT 
et 7 On No, 17 of the inscriptions found by 
Pott Cita the name AT 4 Uf 
which Gesenius reads. 427 ta Lsinun-yyed arg 
i Phen. 145), cs Wage 
eon A fa me coe 'yyer (quem Aesew- 
lapius suscitavit), which likewise yields a good sense; and this 
latter reading is adopted by Movers, wh: y remarks that the 
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ne jprmsirepee « 


1. In the month Bul, in the fourteen, the 13th anniversary of 
i} won of ing King pee cioteecey 

2. son of Sbnith; Kise oF thetpldontonsy spake King Ash- 
. ) Eunyyer; sy thb Bidopians, lying t 

3. I, s0n of the molten have:tecelced: a wound Som the 
hand of Mithumbenel ; am dead, and am resting in my 4 


pulchre and in é 

4. in in ths tlds ok Toi My curse to every } 

fo every Man : Let him not open my resti nena 

5. eno 08 of Tas seek tha I dry as of ayant 

Lagann 3 on ees sting-place, and let 
not. take 











$ resting-ploce, Wee chem 'hca have w testing with the shades, 
and let ihn eg ih not have 
Totes SLthees ct a dy b gods saerity: Cant, 
em, even the 
kingdom with the ruli ng prince 4 







| le estore 
~ bene sty | yehvirlelp lian 
i. fenibensty iononies rr , am dead, I Ash- 
14, Sraeaee 
king of the Sidonians, and my mother Emashtoreth, 
15, sof Ashtoretl eet dig Vien daughter o King 


MM LLNS, rage ‘built the t 





16, 
li. 


18... to the 
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Liat 


ST 
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NCCC Lila NG dRCLt COSC LIN LUNLG GLIAL Cea gece. 

UNG UGK EGUE LEG KAA CE MCT e LNG MN OU LIGU MCE Ga KaKLcg 

agree wed. gecl cg Bea Gaga deme, MU CG -CRGCU AGG BLO NG 9 KGUL) aqui 
Meu Leh kee GA uel teLun wacom aul COLU emu wm @egu Wagcca 
engl cuca cxil sud wa-cu geeg shLbucu qemucu maceg yet ul clan! agca 
mone cu quac [NJh Umal keg CLL tum Che MG CNEL Wael ag cel cua 
RICCO MUP CU L ALU VO ke kb MAU, QUILL a RL LN 

CLE KMULL Leuk mage cu cg sete Gol SocQ WOetL wu cu 
mobeucc cel mica ch cbvagh wmccac.cgh mhce int, MOKMULU 

LQ GN cuuteere cur arch [irae )h ach: mec moh mica cl 


CLL meqkuoN cling Ub mom cerleculicmegu tqeln cl ae 


Il 
OT 
th 
8 
4 
x i 
q 
f 
Lf 
& 
I 


LIGUY: CRULINKL.< GUN NC RLOMCLIGU NG ach ca ae aa ot 

UCD MU GREGG NO NLO LUN NM AGULI dqut CCK. NO NG CON RA 
ULitc Luau car Linera tidnan su-mmece Clam cme caged 

Metw- we ach=qa amcc Nu Lang ingadce edateing scl cach Mke 

CG SLO. NM GGUL COU GMEKE NG NA UMN MU LIGU CMC o. NON Lee Co 


Q°Ce AMER. ecly KMCE Me. NE NQMC Luck NS Umas clcab ce aaccit 


emgccedacek meq ceva Ch 008 NG Ki MA LGU amcty LN Veg 


cada wm cou draws NU Gg GOgCU Ace NLO NG .GUL! LUE Cmetet 
cacu. "el mak ka Ovi CauimceNG cu Kgicc nth: Cligl. Ledeus 
{ 


thenef-uccu -aohesica pekregh smote gl xkca- cuau chsgut- 
CRUE Rags CRC cQlawhNL Ce Sh © Gagce Gh smack ach xLca 
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put to death by Artaxerxes. With these circumstances the tenor of 
the i tion of Sidon ecincides in two ag Saeed particulars. Tn 
lac , Several lines of this in: iption are ocenpied with ‘an 
car bare bean buildings xe eben and such buildings as could dg. 
a wanting except uence of some casu 
These emer he hasiiatas a leading feature of 
reign fohaeahed I. Bat Sidon was rebuilt after its destruction 
in the time of Artaxerxes, ta te: apie of Phot- 
nitia; for the latter, about B.C. 320, found a king rei there, 
supported by Darius, es took the city (see Arrian, . Aber. 
i. 15, 6; Q.'Curtiua, De Rebus Gestis Aler. iv. 1, 15 ff.).. In the 
= place, vir hag Sig agp es Uh is ken of in the ins 
as a rei queen, for it appears é architectural w 
commemorate! were executed under her and her son's joint dines. 
Oe een oe implies that her husband was no longer living.. The 
uite probable that the father of Eshmun'tyed 
iL. called 7 called Tabnith in Baes inscription, was no other than the Tennes 
of Diodorus, Another contideration, showing the inscription to be 
not later than Biorahde’s conquest of Phoenicin, is its frequent ref- 
erence to 8 ce aa of bate: a as which can scarcely 
Beye Rng ste w Aloxander’s istration over con- 











view of ae : oh S bie alte ty 1'boers mio 
probable that ae era of this inseription is thé re-building of Sidon 
between B.C. 350 and $207 and, as it is dated in the year 14, or halt 
bose do ‘as -yery near the truth, that it belongs to the latter 

the generation intervening between the destruction of Sidon in 
the tims of Artaxerxes and its surrender to Alexander. 


rail Lo ~ —aa 


7Y P == S35 








Gabbe favor the world in due time. I sate th ad bi 
iting my mite towards the reading 

and interpr c t pare oe itself, though taking occasion 

to add such observations .on. spine comliarked:-qth¥k 60. shall 

spontancously suggest themselves. 





the dead, which is of great interest for comparison with the repre- 
sentation of Sheol in gon cm ih in the 
fourteenth chapter of Isaiah. It Eales sito arn in respect to 
the language of the inscription, that it accords with the view now 
generally entertained of papa gir <> cigos ped wars 





t Fe a be 
Oe te 


some grounds for the eset : 
an i er thy on gteasied 
sere Si the cal geeiachan ee bother know ies eee 
the autonomous coins of Sidon, which, as already stated, was 
coincident with B. C. 111; and wil be remembared that dhe 













ey cp peenpeeie yea icuomagre 
believing the inscription to be much more ancient; so that its era 
must be different from that of the coins referred to, A comparison of 
sched as ikgeetsaad pepe faerie tA odie 

not long posterior to Alexander, at the 
ap 5 we AE a tically considered, certainly not 
more recent, than those, 0 this is to be added, that one of those 
very inscriptions of ey reads 32 2220x 2 — To Eshmun'iyed, 


giving us the same name ns that of the ‘king on whose 
the: inscription of Sidon td coming the wll 


that sstise deme eek ees hia identification Sadek 
mare plansible by what Diodorus tells us (Bibl, Hist, § 42) of a 
king of Sidon named Tirsns, cotemy with Artaxersés | hus, 
and subordinate to him, who revolted from the Persian king about 
B,C. 350. It has been already observed, that the name of the father 
of Eshmun‘iyed IL. of the inscription, m*22m, serves to confirm the 
supposed connection between that Greek time and the name of the 
goddess: nan (m72m)- iecedtanmcn*le cadena 
identity between Téennes and the Tabnith’ of the inseri 
Diodorus says that Sidon, in consequence of the wrols coarse 
was besiege: by Artaxerxes.’and! at Porites ss Boe 
hands of the Persians, was set on fire an : byt 

themselves; and that'T rend, alihcmph Be nd betrayed irw'city; wan 














1 20. b-—This. passage. is repetition. of line 4. b.. as follows: 
miazya-ss-nt OUP, 1 ce “my imprecatary prohibition, 
in conjunction with all the kingdoms (is a8 follows)."— 

L,20.¢— nbs mrp $8 Din“55), Lo “and let no man open 
amy entrance."— 

L.21. a— 9200 5) phy? Sx} "N22 Tet. ur , ie. “nor pull 
down in ‘entrance, Femove the inner | of’ my of 

=” oni the tite ba line 6/4. - ee 

L. 21. b—a209 nov nw we bet, Le. “nor take away the 
tuclosuire of my place of repose." — 

L. 81, oN: “HD? “n>, ie. “let whosoever is refractory have a 
judgment "= Ccinp. ‘Hing ®. a. We read “453, here, by a 
tratiche alteration of the Phoenician text, substituting 4 for “|. 

L,22.0— moyaeer tASpiy Aik wip ootbes, Le “by 
these holy gods, and let the kingdoms ent him off.” —The 
initial 2 of D°2} 503, comes from line 21. mk, rather than 
be, is sanctioned by hily in Flaut. 1,9: see Monum. pp. 
968,438, On the agreement of msi with BEp (mase. 
pl) see GrHebr. 8767. 2+ and’on the grar form of 
Pept, Id. $82. 1. 

i. 23, b—pdisd P57 72 Pw M2 baw a, Le. “him, and the 
gs "who: sis 20 hat it agit them 23 eel : 

rt WHIGD 15 ® Ver 
“Tasyer empha: ie Oe. Hebr, a Aiea | 













appended some brief remarks on 

3 nis of the inscription. The substance of it, as will have 
been seen from the translation ation given, is a series of direful impreca- 
sos se nyc Yh wey any Any cae bee epee on 





deceased , What is of more importance, it incidentally 
adds to our lists ‘Sidon the names of ‘three in. 
petit “mentions the public works of one of them, and of 


his mother ; intimations of the mutual relations of the princi- 
pal citer of icia, and of the position of Sidon, in reference to 
nadpreisiry ean sr vic ; and indicates the sort of 
vernment then wielded by the ‘hotician kings, showing it to 
Scaaibeueteteshial eg ean ames yas pian objects. of 
worship are also: named: toreth, the gods of Sidon 
ng Tere anther sniceeet Se chawsich we tikve may record 
see 1 Kings 16231, 11:43), and Eshmun, a ; ized divinity of 
Phoenicians. Fie inncription, alo, pret astro ol the stata of 


OR. Fi 


L.17.b—ons 2 2te VAR OY ae od, Le. “let the name of 
the Light be éxalted! and it is we who have built the temples.” 

L.18.0,— pine besb mz bs ry VES HAPs Se, Le 

“of the gods of the Sidonians, in Sidon, the land of the sea: 

the temple of Baal-Sidon.”—On s45y¢ for “15x, see Monum, 
p. 58. With poms b23 comp. 3 by3— Baal (tutelar god 
of) Tyre, Monum. p. 06, Inser. Melit, 1. 

L.18.b—ga ow nzinvsd ni, ic. “and the temple of Ash- 
toreth, the name of Baal (be exalted) !"—Thero m to 
bean ellipsis, hore, of bra, which i gay suppiod 
context: see lines 16, 1'7. 

L, 18..e.—p35u TR ee] IN} 721, ie. “and until the Lord of 
Kina sil ire tow abs 1 rns means either Baal, or 

human potentate: sea the note on line 1, b. 
eUstt 


our dynasty, 

1.19. sa —nyeSes re OS Pw te) taming, Le. “the 

ectablenes: and beauty of the land of Tyre, the garden of 

: the plain country.” —The form of x in “iz and youn, AS in 

YW of 1.16.0, differs from that found elsewhere in’ the in- 

Scription ; but the samo form is used interchang SSL y 

ih the names ot Tyre. and Sidon and the Side ri in. the 

fh iat othe, “Tye ha separa ied paca ot 
7s itself 

Pheenician confederacy. rians, we know, did not act 

with the other sates of Phonic in tcérenes to suber 
see Diodorts, Bibl, Hist., xvii, & 40, 

L. 19. bs "SBD nbsetix MEST MAS st, L & “we have 
taken possession for Marathus of the fortifications which she 
tiade, and we have added to."— " Fay ay potion, 
the city of Marathus and the island of Aradus ' Opposite 
to it, were | icall united under the king of In 
the time the Scleucidm, Marathus was dedioyed, be the 
Aradians. See De Phen., 11. i. pp. 100-102, 

Tyan bo Bite bs ek 2 Dany tee: ie. “the 
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(by Sheol) within - thhiga ve there is an end of burthens 
within my vestibule”"— 

L. 15, b—F2 DiS PIG WIawwe Ie WIN, Le. as for me, 
me Exhmun'iyed, king ‘of the. Sidonians, son of"—On the 
repetition of *58,, seo Gr. Hebr, 8851, 

L.i4a—jq fe Dyes Wo2 man de, ie. “king Tabnith, 
king of the Sidonians, dson of"— 

L. 14. b— nine yay ma) iran 722 PIU 723 i. @ 
“king » Eshmun'iyed, king of the Sidonians, and my mother 

toreth."—The name of the gn ae mother is probably a 
contraction from NTR? Ok = uid of Ashto- 
reth : see Monum. pe 182, Inser, Cit. 2, 

L,15.0.—ngoen ana} myines nents, be“ “ priestess of Ash- 
toreth our lady, the queen.” —On the fem. sign mr in mI; 
ha 5 and nasi , see Afonum. p. 430, The title of man is 
pent to the godiless ny in several Phoenician inscriptions 


[. 16. b—asins 723 TPTETN F272 nz. ie “daughter of king 
Falmun'lyed, king of the Sidonians.”—The name T8201 is 
undoubtedly identical with sss220H, by a permutation of 
‘vier, whother the king referred ‘to is the grandfnther of 
Eshmun'iyed IL. or not: it Se ea that Tabnith 
married his sister, especially if she h the same mother 
as himself. | 

L. 15.¢.—ps-ne n2022 BN, ice. “lo, we have built the house of” — 

L.16,a—p" yuR@rm mane po7>e, Le. “the gods, the house 

of judgment, of the land of the sea.” 

1.16.b— sain De “ikea OY NTRo HNN qyo77, ke. “and 
we have established the (house of) Ashtoreth—let the name 
of the Light be exalted! and. it is we"—The @ of ot 
isa permutation for so. nyinwiz is « contraction. from 
Myinws"1, there being an ellipsis of mz (s¢e note on line 
2. a.) astematrss say Sean dae vc ce bana 
ne p- 144. Peciapa the. building g here spokexi of was 
the: ebidiaveecoft Alia pciestaanns of Ashtoveth line 18 shows 

that it was not a temple, For an éjaculation similar in form 

to that supposed in this and the next line, see Monwm. p. 215, 

Inser. ‘Tripol. 1. Line 18. b. shows that “inv2 was a title of 











Baal. 

Lifa—™ sd 9 359 Pied PATO TENS NI SCN, 
i.e. “who have built the sof my mother, wide spread, 
aL Sr Ae tat of top Mieaa OF the Rill wad may ahd 


Ta 9. a2 DE7NN plied wii ted Pro y, feo let 
-a Judgment by “the holy gods in 


whosoever i is refrac ory. have 
fore of relative o Picoiatian? Gr, Hebr. § 1098, 2... 
stb, see Monum. pp. 368, 360, patients. 208 
‘compare the name Abdaloni gh wits 9 Phoenician king 
by Quintus Curtius and Justin ; — iniGal 2 of this ‘word 
a permutation for 7: see Indas, Btude. Démonstr. p. 111. 
The final x of xs>2 isa fom, sign: see AMonum. p. 440. 
L. 9. b—misoan7 nt pains con j2 bela wana, ie. “through 
the hend-rule of the son of the king of the Sidonians over the , 
kingdoms.”"—The words nis>nz ny Ozints come from 
line 10. The p of Po is o pen re tondaohibe 
pines, the same for 5. With regard to the meaning of 
ep. Cees; so nelson ane and comp. line 6. Sricke 


| der is threatened. ith a judgment 
geo Sr thas Leeeacen of Blom, thi yep ies peg shan 


a cies oa oe ota a confederation. 

1.10. ‘ee nbe MEpTON NAT OWN BN, Le. “would that that 

shall open ‘the, entrance “at my place of repose.”"— 

i 10.b nak eros oi, i.e. “would that he who shall take 
away my enclosure."—The word “nb" comes from line. 11, 

L.H.a—in nbee 3 Na, ke 41 pray that he may have 

rence: of this "On the grammatical form of 
vies tee Gr, Hebr a00% Sp: i tot cit 
| to it, seo Td. Te isk: 

L.11.b— 10 bi>w, sre wd pe be rar - oe de i. * 
“ would that the man who kills—let there not be 
any one whomsoever a field of sweet peace."—The ete 
comes from line 12, On yp for rtp, comp. Mfonum, p. 58. 

L.12.a—mi *33N3 UEe no br vik nibsn 7a, i.e. “in the 
midst of the sar ecunernt among those living un- 
der the sun, after the manner in which I am resting."— With 
“ie nt dz comp. S72 nia72, recognized in Monum. p. 424 
as the original of Malethubalus, the name of a mountain in 
Mauritania ; comp, also Sya nyzaiin Numb. 22:41, and 
Bee 2 Kings 17: 32, hn probably refers to Baal: comp. 
b5 “ka on in line 16, b.,. and see, on the sidereal signifi- 
cance of Baal and Ashtoreth, Die Pham, 1. pp. 180 ff, 605 ff. 

Lise toe eis a repetition from line 2, b.—line 9, a. as fol- 

L. 18.0, f lows: Snbtan Ps BY Dy wen S539 PS "Asha Ts, 
i.e, “I have been carried away, I have been swallowed up 
















=~ = = 
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1. 5, a— BY PS DseNa i PSPs? Ser, je. “nor soruti- 
eop, how it is with men, within the 





L. $ Bente Dx? "I2ED, 2 nus Noy bur, ine, “nor take 
evans ion apne een meted 


I. 6, a-—"mtin 25, i.e“ the inner part of my place of repose.”— 

| From fine 3. and the parallelism in Tins 5-6 between 
“aata nays Nb? Se and “astx a3 diy" be, it 
appears that by Sb is meant the =p within the ny. 

L. 6.b—383 13 2 me Oe Be AS “Ep Save nity, ie “if 
thou enterest m tnce of ‘although @ man who art 
chief judge, like B”—The in this line to the form 

sesBiskar aldara ts Ricca is here oeabaiioay With 73 27 

comp. 5A S5— architect, in Monim. p. 134, Inger. Cit 4: 

the connection with line 6. ¢, indicates a play upon the weed 

7: Hespoawng ott; See Die heen, st DP. 105, 106, and 

UO ai dog gem 

us nee to him implies 

some y of Bybk bartisan ahd: and Northern Phosshia: ‘ 
compare the mention made of Marathus in line 19. 

L. 6. omaha yg P12 yotn, Le, “mayest thou hear a 

nde the kingdoms. "—-This clause imprecates a 

aes ta the supposed offender, on the part of the 

Ph confederation : see note on line 4. b. 

L. 47. ma nbs Mp we Owls), 12. “and as for every 
-man who shall the qutrance of m of repose,"— 
ha sot siotease frgen. dina 4) nome 

Le 7. b—abein nbvrmnw wow Bt ie ¢ wouldthat he who 
shall inke away the enclosure of my place of repose."— 

L. 7. a3 => Cheri nk, ie. ‘would that he who shall 
remove the inner of of of the 
ssw part ee repose." "330 

L, 8. #—"apa 3B. bet bans aaup ‘ Tizt Oe, i.e. 
tees T" any one whotisocver a place 
of repose in the: : of the Rephaim, and let him not be 
buried in a sepulehre."—On boxe", see Thes, sub voce. 

L. 8. b—nhin 21571 2 722 Tey bey i.e. “nor let there be pre- 
pated son Soe shy abe vbicemvore and let it be ill with 

below."—The word niin comes from line 9. “Below” 
sin Bheol. 
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L. Laconnb Ps DRYDM ED “DbIe Ta HIPS, 1c. “T have 
been swallowed up (by Sheol) within my covert; there is an 

end of burthens within my vestibule."—On spzzz, see Ler. 

‘eab son, and Prove 1 : 12. Respecting "20% and sabi, 

asad Klos 16% 18 and Ezek. 40:7; in the latter word, the 

rindi takes the place of the mase. of the Hebrew : ane 
Monum. p. 440. For the meaning given to 7°, comp. 7°27 
before a sing. noun in Hebr,, and the use of Arab. ey} = in- 

tra, in the same connection. Observe, in reference to this 


on which. this, on Was 

ante ace etiend ree ae walls of an sodas ediion” 

L. 3. b— apa snaona soo 2581, i.e, “and [am reposing in 
my enolosure and in my sepulehre,"—On snd, see Ler. 

sub S9n: the word bon in Hobe. generally denotes a rampart 

| around an open space. With line 3 compare Is. 14: 15. 
L. 4. "TIS bipon, ie “in a place w 


ae 


eevee ce ay i 
ial 








“How's in. pares “with all éhe er eeN (is ae follows)."— 
For the reading “233p we are indebted to Mr. "Turner: see 
Buxtorl, Lez. Opal. sub bap. By mindeu-o3 is to be 
peaineae onapand ts Psat oma which at the period of the 


com ician confederation. Movers 

states (Die Pham., 1 i. p. 650) that, in the time of the Per- 

sian supremacy, all the Phoenician cities were united in a 

confederation, at the head of which stood the royal cities of 

amid pi este 5 Raper 

Dion was & of the kings of Sidon, Tyre, 

and Aradus (Sidon taking the los ), and three hundred other 

representatives of the three Ponce cities, together with the 

7 h-priest of Ashtoreth. council took cognizance of 

skim of pence and wat, and doubles of the intereat f the 

- common religion. The disturbanee of the repose of the dead 
was viewed as a sacrilegious ast: aca line ?. 

L. 4.6 —apOn nw mn be ono, Le. “and Jet no man 

open my place of repose.”—The full form nv for rg before 

ante aineaie ok east ah na Re Mmm In the 








Sa EER 2 TER comp. also 
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Ly Tb psyye 998 ert JIPPI Hy, ie. “departed 
the king's king Eshmun’ yed, king of the Sidonians.”—On 
24 for 733, see Monum, p.58. 732730 must be an epithet. 

*- Af shiny be Fad 5 so as to mean either “the ae king,” or 

' more noeitig (6s cppoos. > © Saja) en f, or ‘rex a ree 
constitutus:" comp. the name qA1339 = a rege (sc. Baal) 
datus, in Afontm. pe 134, Inser, Cit. 4. 4A passage in line 18 
of this insoription, beginning b->3% Ji3e AI JEAZ7, fa- 
vors an interpretation ‘of the epithet as imp sbordina- 
iy chosen toinechoncrectowapeue tek lentute, 

Such an implication, if. will necount for tl - exelu- 

sive use of the simpler i! eF2 7; in thin ante contisétion, in 
all other purts of the inscription. On WISDEN = the Ke- 
stored nity Eshmun, see Moawm, ue 143, Tnser, Cit, 17, 
[The frequent occurrence of this name in an inscription 
ey y Phoenician (see lines 1, 2,13, 14, 15) is a voucher for 
| heenician origin, and shows that Fshmun was a Phomni- 
cian divinity: camp. Movers, Die Phanizier, Th. 1. e527 if, 
who combing Fahim with the celestial sphere, or primum 
mobile,—s. W. G.) 

L. 2. aps Fj nase 732 ja, i é “son Of king Tabnith, 
king of the q jonians. "— Respecting msn, sce Monwm, pp. 
115-118, and Die Phornpt. P- 616 fi. It is. probably -iden- 
tical with “T¥y0q;, the name piven bg Diodorus to a king af 
Sidon in the time of Artaxerxes Ochus: see Bibl, Hist., xvi, 

‘tue The double of this name is explained by m-z3n. 
mame wm 2 (n7tR) oecursin several Phosuisan inserip- 


bons (4 ; Cartheg. 1, 2, 3, 5), as-belon toa female 
divi Pe ob ad to he identicn iy adele 
mp areere-Cbep appli 









val : as ach hei Abin nde es 
aah elliiate of 532, a5-in “Aoragrog derived from minds 
_ for nines 4F (like the! ellipsis of n>z in nips for 
monte 2 ir3, Dont, 1: 4.), the name of a king of Tyre, 
Gesenins ¢ the divinity nin to be originally inns 
but Movers claimaefor her an Assyrian oar The abled 
PR i aa i a and fully identity nzan 
WwW. 
L. 2. bonne: mas Eins 5>5 ed F22 nat, ie. 
4 speaks | king Eshmun'iyed, king of the the Sidonians, saying : I 
have been carried. away.”—On sien for wmT22, see Monun, 
p. 68; Prof. Green first suggested the possibility that the 
character following the 3 of this word mi tbe t, which pave 
ts our reading. 





ry - 


a) a A, 
7 F 
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L. 15, priestess of Ashtoreth our Indy, the queen, daughter of king 
4 mun'iyed, king of the Sidonians, lo, we have. built the 
ouse of 
#16. the rods, the house of judgment, of the land of the sen; and 
we have’ established the (house of) Ashtoreth—lct the namo 
of the Light ba exalted ! and it is we 
“14, who have built the house of my mother, wide spread, bo 
the light pest eee Si oie a 


name of the Light be exalted | see, cohen Have bait 
the temples of - 

“18. the divinity of the-Sidonians, in Sidony the land of the sea : 
peadlg? of Baal-Sidon, and the temple of Ashtoreth—the 
name Baal (be exalted) !,and until the Lord of kings shall 









i e il 
T f T i ‘$i =" apres | 





oon My entrance, 
Saieisoy onicaane nor. OE Le AE inner Lv 
ila paca mp oe tho enclosure of my place of 
0 Let whosoever is refractory have a judgment 
“99, gia ged lng ort cut him off, him, 








and the man who kills ; ‘so that may "be ill with them 
forever. 
“‘Nores. 


L..1. ali e2K no nitiz bain Mya, Le é in the month 
Bal, in the year fourteen, 14."—On Sax, see 1 Kings 6: 38. 
In “92 the © is « permutation for iy: see Gesenins, Afonum. 
pest. Dee Sale amponte be given ere dree 
as well na n, Consequently, as the 
words mat soutzol fhe figures, an additional unit-aiark i to 
be supplied. The numéral signs heré used also mark the 
‘dates of the autonomous coins of Sidon, Ptolemais, and Mara- 
thus, and have been, hitherto, found only ou Son, ith one or 
two exeoptions.* The era dated from on these coins is B,C. 
Til. See Monum. pp. 86 ff, 264. 


Se ee SS 

® In the first tine of Inser. Cit 1. some numerals may be plainly seen, after 
the expression N32, and followed by . ex F2°2 32, a8 in tho inseription be- 
fore us. Geicnhia hag loft’ this, passes ubmsplained ect Monum. p. 125.— 


a, W, 


TRANSLATION, 
Line 1. In the month Bal, in the car fourtaen, 1 departed the 
‘King’s king eae Seneunhyol im the Si he 
# 2. son of king Ta buith, king of t 5, Sidonoe Speaks king Exh 
mun iyed, ki ng of the Sidonians, saying: T have been carried 
awny, 
4 3. Lhave been swallowod up (hy Sheol) within wy covet there 
. is an-end of burthens within my vestibule ; and a ad 


Bb pie ob dpere ade Plky-Sinprecetsey peaibi 
* 4. ina Ww v i 
ie sca tact wits all thy kingtlboe (is as follows): And 





2 Aas ta Oar 
* 5. nor scrutinize, within y place of sleep, how it is with men 
within the place of sleep, nor take away’ the enclosure of my 
m6, Sipe oh artes ose. If thou enterest my 
. lace of although aman Who judgest like El, mayest 


thou hear a judgment by all the kingdoms, , 
“ 7, And ad for every man who shall open the entrance of my 
place of repose, would duh ho give ohh calforray the en- 
closure of my place of of repose, would that he who shall 
_ _ famove the inner part of my place of repose,— ‘ 
* 8. let there not be prepar for any one whomsoeyer a place of 
_ fepose in the society of the Rephaim, and let him not be 
buried im « sepulchre, nor let there be prepared a son for any 
_ @ne whomsoover, and let it be ill with him below. —. 
* 9. Let whosoever is n with the kingdo sep ase: sh fe he sa 





one whomsoever : eld of sect peo Ce 
a 39. in the mist f the piers ip of the Light;among those 
living under the manner in whi Tam resting, 
I have been cared away, I have been swallowed up (by 









the Sidonians, grandson of king Esh- 


#14. Keg T Taboith Ein 
rat ae my mother smitty 


mun iyed, king 0 


VoL. ¥. 
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sworn Udima sg Wdel umagcu gin LUNLa G Lc clad Gace 


el 
Le | 


— 
ol 


WANS AGL GEUL UNG AQ CT MCT GQ hNG CON MULLIGU HMCte GO Oh Lic 
06 weCud KEG NLA cach cg BLEa Gaga adem NU CG GAGCU 2 hcg NL NG KGULI acul 
OL NU LN Lede woA st cl unc(Kyd smeme ami! calu exau smacgu Waal oc 
er yenel sica cant std ca cu crag Shl hcl emul ma cag och ul of wut agce 
pray NMCCh CU CNA = bh ME KL Ege LL Me Ge gM ONG Oo Nell N@cch cua 
er angig uc oh td wo game! su auc mo oN Lo Une! 

er yeu emus Leul umecu cu agh wicca agh Saco .Na och Muu Cu 
preg uccu ach mica cl ch gagh w@aral ach =ico inc. NaemuLu 

et Ce wOONLO Wug ch Nga y Ncl (L) web womcet aol) xuca cl 


Gt Cy Ch CASkU NL cL UL mmm cncl cli qc(c)eiqu cqeun cl ca 
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HEBREW TRAXSCRIPT OF THE FOREGOING INSCRIPTION. 


= 
= 


UCU WOW WULe eg LQ NO NLA GU Nd acl ca mL aga at 


o 
re 


EUCQ NULcaecu 4 NO SLO UN) NOMWGULL Cou AMec. y NO NGWON NUR 


= 


Wu ca Wak of cuscea Ldn su aagce , clam cag cl ned 

@ Mette »No vel CQ AMES NULLaNG Ung adel adel qtag scl co cl tte 

bg SG SLO NOMGUL CCU MET qQNA NOAH NUAUSU CMEC. NA NMRA CoO 
9 QuGE CMEhe yAGU AMES Aq. NN NLA GLC Lt erg suimms ohh ac(cjg Gagcu | 
o48¢ stda cl cco cuma ch cra Qing WOW MUAUGU mete bag 6ct 
pytada mtu . dit. NU og RISC okcg NLA NG WGUL MUTMcee | 

BE ySGehe cl mac, GANG ua ch NAG _imee wel CLIGu. Ledel. 

cath ach uc ach shea ghtl ach Nmatat ach Tica qNal criqu 

ba tLl CG cme cal wwoce CIIITI) (ts cgcwgh Nmmtal mol sco 
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COPY OF AN INSCRIPTION 
i PHOSNECIAN CHARACTERS on a SARCOPHAGUS 
Disinterred within a mile of the CUAV of SIDON, on the 19% of January, 18355. 
made by Dr. €. VA. Van Dyek. 





1 5 Wed parohy e Xf by med ay DAI 099K AF GH SAO BAND | 
Jeena EWE ZyyTy 2X7” 449445447 YIP T OVI * 
49% 94 PE 979 KG 7 7 YOXT 9 OP YA ZY V4 FI" fend 
ie bal ins Tatlin lalar b/ Mah ie ak aes ek 
at RN ARK ER ry hy hg OR YT 91 9 Bore 
PATH TAP TPES TIT Kpeeg ye YPN © 
994 Y yoru yk avg du yp q pak Kum kyhegguypro \ywukyghnd 2 
cgerrhayhd gmtkangy aq peXy 1 if Of 10H * 
ap hg hag tye yyy pa YP O71 
/ ov eu ols 0 Rirgdw yphor A pave keayaky kpg Lrg yr keys) a 
1 Opt y hh gnlladepryary ig hy EKA phy yo Hote 75 * 
Spe eal eng pa ir} foyer” aon" 7d 
oN | ep nests) a ee a OO Aah a a 
fapeogtorgen yg] ea? trp yt st NT POT 
Aah MN IT INN IEE Path STA * 
sd spears RR aa im ae SE I ai 
4/9449 epg sr ygg ey puniggualyaaglhontowgg yykhhg th guar 
Lita! tld shies mailer) ahi 
Till i i AA Lt oe he in A lS en 
mip hor / gothserga kha ally phy ico ylseyeor 47 N14 5 fhe gxha phe 20% 
YS 9A Ral yhinlgdcraplys father thy egge 4gq Tor Leyrpplogonthiy 2 


yhoboaayn yay yg Xa 7h AU TYAIT PMT IE IPA PE 


E miines 16 £4F a small sete Aas beer Aupped eff, prebablyéy ablaw jrem the prckaxe of & workman engaged in diggtty. 
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Several American scholars have interested themselves in the read- 
ing of this inscription, and have communicated on the subject with 
the writer. These are Prof. J. W. Gibbs of Yalo College, Prof 
W. H. Green of Nassau Hall, Rev. Dr. J. Murdock of ae avet 


Rev, Dr. W. Jenks of Boston, Mr, W. W. Turner of marto 
Mr. W. A. Miller of Alhany, and Rey. Dr, C. F. "New York 
It is understood, also, that Rev. W, A. Thomson, and Rev. Dr. E. 
Smith, well-known American missidnaries in Syria, and accomplishe 
scholars, have succesded in readin the greater part of 
tion. From these gentlemen, however, no communication rela 
to the particulars of their interpretation is known to have been re 
ceived, re eee this Lee Ilere it is to i riage 
portions inscription, of considerable present: 
no difficulty to one salle acquainted with agin while other 
portions are quite difficult to be det Tt must also be re- 
marked, that the similarity of some of the Phonician letters to one 
another ( icularly of Zand m, which differ only as. to the length 
of their lower limb ; and of d and ¢, which differ only in the direc- 
tion in which page while the & differs from either d or r 
only in its lower limb b z curved ; and the f and ¢ some forms of 
which also tate only 2 direction in which they incline) gives 
room to. suppose the copyist may notin all eases have dni 
guished the ip erin which the correct Teading; and there 
3 some reason to believe that the stone-cutter may have made 
lettering. a cheney 






as 





Hae 










occasional mistakes in the 

therefore, allow of some latitude of interpre Mowing 
translation has been made by the writer in consultation with Pro 
fessor Gibbs, and with the valuable ssaiatanoe of his su 
criticisms, It is presented with diffidence, yet not with 

its contributing to the elucidation of the monument. ay the He rew 
transcript, some letters which are supposed to be superfluous in the 
original, the stonc-outter, or the copyist pti Rh carelessly inscribed 
the same letter twice, are pa abe eat ! 


which it 2 Se0mS to ly in the first 
by b necessary to supply in line, distinguahed 











cr we et eo 5 ne to Obevalier lee , 
So ea oe cate aie Bet whether 
either of the copies sent to this country embraces these corrections is not 
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than thirty feet by fifteen in height, the ornamental work of 
which of the est finish.”* 

mabye be bight foih the writer received from. Dr. H. A. 

DeForest, of the Syrian Mission. of the American Board, a manu- 

script copy of tho inseription, Another copy was sent to the Albany 

Institute, and was very promiply eee under the auspices of 

vot oe ph apes on wood, was 


eh se ra i 





an average f y-ix letters, and the whole in perfect preserva 
xf Fe deedhamer ge _ean compare with ik longth and 





Ghose external circimetatces which give it a peculiar value This 
ery was made on the 10th of Junuary last, in the course of 
ee mace, eek ibe tees vnges atin atten a Adon 
8 it there has ai traditio at Sidon, 
cal ‘be found by digging in the old grave-yands of 
ral a tradition verified in 1853-54 stb cana Regia in 
, each ¢ is g eight hundred of gold of the 
coinage of F and Alexander of Macedon. ‘Some of these gold- 
n ees have been sent to this count yand two: of en are in the 
ted wth renewed ardor, this imeription wan di 













the surface, and near the walls ‘ancient elif, they uncovered 
| ssraee se i it of which th i ing Pian 


oo king a fine oli, The lid is about eight fect 
Sure wide. The's : SEG age ae 
fermale [?] head afd shonlders of almost a tsize, The features 
with nd chapel pe th the nose flattened 
. the negro-mould. 


is 
ihe 
BY 
7k 
Hee 
EE 


The wh h spear is ile and expressive beyond 

ey ree I have ever seen in the -disinterred monuments of Egypt 
ineveh. The head-dress resembles that which pena 

tian figures, while on each shoulder there is the head of some bi 

a dove or pigeon—and the bosom is covered by what a 

srt of cape, with a deep fring, a6 of ice. p what appa tobe 
re-head, is the inscription, consisting of twenty-two lines, closely 








= 





manuseri ety dogteeest abted to: 
sc ther fo et - 
Thi cd Guchouua wil wabracs an (gtoddton th Aihara 


& commentary on the text, consisting Le cael eee 
Soa Wih entione teoan ie pede eat ® pada-patha, or analyz text, of 

Veda, from the prétipékhya, or grammatical explanations, bel 

sh ety wtpes re siglig Aa pea r _of authors, subjects an 

rts rom its eto ritual togeter with 8 wrdane 

rva with the other collections of of Vedic hymns. 

f this very im Be pupicasion muvee eubhcs for 

all. 9 apply ch ee Cy psearagabtem 


B, &. 8, 















VL Promcus Ixsonmnoy or Smo, 


‘Tue great work of Gesenius on the existing monuments of Pha- 
niciin writing and ot eotia bloke peralies 7a, in 1881, | een ureces, eighty- 


HHS LSC 

Since that tima, ningy midee hare hestsbro t to light. . 
to a late writer,* canteen egies 

sa not known to Geseniua, The most im of all these, 

oubtedly, is the monument of Marscilles, di ed in 18465, 

which gives us what y he called thie ekcathctal code in Siren, a0 
temp e of Baal in that But this is, much mutilated. For 

ard. (0 man cd Chose, the Buds Dimonstr, Ey iy feo 

la Langue J Paris, 1547, by Mons. A. C. Judas, 

sly te eneulied: ‘The present year has added to the number another 

7 mre bla ads ain 


‘© F Boeler in w volume of tha erie} nt Paris under the title of 
* L'Univers,” as we are informed by Mr. of the Boston Atheneum, 











# sat 


8, Roth and Whitney's Edition of the Atharva- Veda, 


Atharra Veda Swnhita herausgegeben von R. Roth und W. 2). 
. Whitney. Erste Abth. Berlin, Bed sie ah esiseabeichheas 
lung: 1855. pp 890, gr. Bvo. 





Crt, trie alvonee of what onuld. be: derived from the Sanski 
literature of the epic age. oot rh miners tle i- 
at ee ee Pee, teas Wiis 1 to the earned 












OF need W 
ce. te that whe the work i is com- 
d, the nationality ite 03 wheal it certainly ows & large 
Fert tomas, my ay be distinctly recognized even on the title-page. 
| itions of Sanskrit works by American scholars are not as yet. #0 
pUMRer ous iat ee ON ‘any credit in re- 
spect which may properly fall 
Th is unneoestany to repens hak Ja Mat@3 by Mir Whitney himeelf, 
in previous Numbors of this Journal, respecting the internal charac- 
ter and the age of this Veda, and its relations to the other collections 
of the same name.* The volume before us embraces the whole of 
the Atharva-text, with the exception of the twentieth book, which, 
ies gait acetone hehe 
not as y a part of it, Lever 1 
speci rs mie cee included in the second fasciculus of 
this edition. The nineteenth book, also, i considered to be of later 
date than the previous eighteen, and has caused much labor to the 
Foie gee le tie ia es of the text found in ‘all the 
manuscripts. The reading @ manuscripts in all important laces 
in this book where corrections have care haa Bie idle | 
Secanl enendaton of tho ans the’ emendations ¢ fopt 





















W Sie Youn! dm Or Bee vel i p 300" #, vol. iv. p. 254, ff 


» - , 


tot 
995 


has shown, in his “any Latins La Chinese,” that ait ni ror he es 
: * nn whoever will rend lis ios a nul i 4 a 
“otk nguage in the 














et anh 
oa ake 7g 


‘chap. ll probably bs bet het wan, UE 

n tha with that of the so called “ # Disc sales | 
Sir Aichsbvs abr ivinge Ni views of Charade analyz un: 
dred and forty-one Se ae Tr cies ka Ueite Ge Onin 
of # tree, says ; “If the solutions which I have offered prove in any 
degree to the learned, then I have to atate that I 
am certain T should be able to give an equally sa istne ecou 
of tost of the remaining emblems ofthe lng : : 
eon oe ee atic Mer ae Fed sa thot Hany 
of his analyses are ‘ory, While some of them are ex- 
teal? Siveltsl nid 6 e. g, the characters which he has num- 

bered 110,111, 112, and Plahiees where the same element occurs, 

What he calls a wood-pile, if examined in ancient Chinese dictiona- 
ries, is found to be # real picture of a bird, so plain that a» child 
would recoinize tt, a Ge eisai tetbohatea, whe O38 boelioat ex 














plained by reference y to ancient GonOBArips helene SEs horizontal Hine 


are the 


Som Bi uiore to the author’ perpost Gaon the waalyoes has given. 


The analysis which the author has given of many other ohare is 
reaatah cyto naps of Chinas chncters might mado 
syetem of symbolic + aracters t 
aay ba fase to much advantage in the study of Chi 
yet the book before us shows that the author has made little if any 
advance upon the previous lakors of others in the came department, 









and his book is by no means wortby of the title which he gives to 
in Chinese.” 


it, of “ Discoveries in 








Discoveries in Chinese, By Sravuex P. Axpaews. Published, by 


Charles B. Norton. New York, 1854. 

ee se ee or principle, in regar 
structure of Chinese characters, which hie has not boon well 
acknowledged, | 





ep edie ; i vart, 
character, This a whet ia elled the phondto-epsten. ir. Cal 

has endeay ar ne ses thseeet 
have been formed on ps i HL srupoaneni has advanced ~ 
the opinion, that even in to have 
been formed on the phonetic plan, Ba tea thonetls oF ehectice gives 2 
shade of its own meaning to the complex character of which it 





forms a part. 
; The only sede of novelty in. Mr. Andrews's ition, is the 
AE Ae 8 Dinette ee te 28 vy are frequently 


called, of w hich there are about fifteen hundred in common use, 





OF Thr, Morrison's Chinese Va: 
Morrison has sough pea tee Chinese: yaivalghon: ie ie wuxil 
forms to which he had been acenstomed 1 in his mother tongue. “He 


has translated angli nd phirs of the auxil 
vat, tohane, to de, to do, can, ee, with ull thet combinations, mood 
and tenses, ... he has given as pattern-phirases such forms as will 


pce or never be found in [Chinese] beaker Somewhat similar 
ht be applied to this work of Dr. Hernisz, He hus 
ewer fo hae. mol fr veri a'great Variety of 
biformis with a Chinese translati as; J have, f had, f sha 
ion ahcneh abe? Te hbeoabt Pad vet E ohall not heat T had 
no brbad ; I have no'bread ; I shall have no bread ; have I? have 
not? Aad I not ? shall I not have ? with other variations of number, 
zie aoe Abner objects after the verb, pena ‘The: 
Spied enh Benmosrsassate tev inn tsb teen pee) 
there is;and the form J hawe signifies, literally, is to me, de, 
A Chinese word of such primitive signification, cL aga throngli 
eee Deg eae saasies Of Sievers Mees, Srpenes in maby Silane 
uncouth and inelegant in Chinese 









Some of the phrases ireamct-idboniitie Chinese, while others are 
such ss would be'seldam or never heant jn conversation, or found 
uses books” = igh 





“We. have thus free! sotiond pists consider imperfections in 
yet no one buta student of Chinese can appreciate the 
ileus encountered in cm ling sueh a work, The nuthor has 
ut pati co 8 Fp pI ih Sena 






ramon ee ae 

of the Chine language, cher and expensive books ar desirable 
but for those who merely wish a moderate. practi wled 
Chinese, the work of Dr. Herniaz is at once cheap and availa 

Food iofiex to, the work would add greatly to its taluo Sor priotica 


Plirpeees. 
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Geert enn Bing ith loten-dae. on valent in Chinese, it should 
be represente: ra character of- 90m each suis mam 


and which i commonly used in: the formation of ch ‘ 
tspthe character. wid st this-addition. 
ti »-work which tho. seiinet alls the Spaling. 








Ser he or nea ling spe words with lis 











ih all it letters; and thou 
| far - ue, bor ate rE in ta 
Xx ese venido show the Chinese reader how the words, 

ach ki are to be divided. into syllables; no marks 
ar given to alow which part ofa wont is corte sporibassthe 
Chinese reader any menus of determining whether a coneatena 
of these new alphabotio. chazacters-is.to be taken as a single’ word, 
or several words, The corresponding Chinese characters, which give 
Siac tenitgunne bots iasbiecnngioy meetin a 

For practical purposes, this Chinese alphabet and the spelling-book 
aeicon autiseny anlaes A. revision. that should uslat them to 
the purpose of teaching the Chinese the use of the English alphabet, 
ail the practical medhod of spelling words, woud be neaty equine 
ent to A recon de Lath 

4th. Our views of the Progressive Exercises for learnin Uhinese 

aig baled ctaprosned ry dent cquctinge theleralcatte anne: by: Ba 

aah 1822 upon the grammars of the Chinese langua ie 
by imissionarios before his time. He says that the misaion- 
aries, 11 their grammars of the Chinese, hid salen Saat 
g into Chinese of all the shades of. ) 
atin pelagprameeceen seer moods and tenses verbs, 
wen in Latin grammar. The absurdity of this cena 
says, Inust bo evident to any one who carefully considers the nature 
of-a language. which admits of no inflections of nouns, and inwhich 
PN se TIAN ee ie sg tion ae Seema 
e., found in Latin verbs, 
















 — 


ie we precy bier 
othe word, m succession, 1 pronouncing word i 
This is every one who to 
ror pmem e 
to ns | 
area vam ame = yee inthe 
“setae detest nfe Paraben se With se aee 
to which Dr. Hernisz was attaché, the word President, when pro- 
nounioed by the Chinese: according to: the ‘sounds of tho’ charseters 








used in the treaty, is Pi-li-si-tien-teh. 
~ Had the author ze tha: sonnds: of ‘s few common: Chinese 
words, § inese readers of his book, first, specimens of 


characters if which diss iialclation is w single vowel-sound * then, 
wordarwith two vowels combined ; then, ¥ formed of a conso- 
nant followed by a single vowel ; ‘then; ‘a consonant-with’two-vows 
els; ; then, more complex combinations in Chinese words ; then, how 
os themselves tombine their initial consonants for which 

representatives in “foreign dividers of sound” (a5 the 
serene ‘which are: found: in’ native works, he sighvaonetae 





wen nd ec scholars to pronounce 
lish words, i vo ho sewer vaotocasd! coepeslarn 
two, or more syllables, This course would have required a di 
tion in the Chinese language itself, as an introduction to a Sinieo- 
English alphabet, In. the construction of such an alphabet those 


charneters should should be selected of which the common use in Chinesa 
pronouncing dictionaries, as representatives of initial consonanta, haa 





alread snieediee uinibauchiapiatonmaerae The char- 

pone! ascayc armen re he alphabet, should also be 

or if the character is { inced with the union of two or three ele 
sounds, the ion of its alphabetic use should 





mentary | 

out whether the first, second, or third elementary ma Fria? which 

its common pronunciation consists, is to be employed when it is used 

crrie beti ae Sheet amine be selected to repre- 
, giving sometimes several characters as 


vowel-sound, th 
ths atcislent:cf'G.sinile: leer athe Eapsh biphahek Where 


———— a Oe 
a = « 


' , -_ 


nae often add a su Bp gk ent eaaeaed ae 
rising inflection RPA eT estion, : 

aot ‘ly ends with atthe tcnshsdeinataibize f persons 

English or Chinese well, may have no clear idea of the 
Se aap oe voice as described by: elocutionists.. If these vari- 
ous modifications of the voice are essential parts of Chinese words, 
it may be asked : Sp Aa mae 0 yr RI 
speaker indicated { en arnt rl as 
ag Re loud and gruff enun- 
clation, and by appropriate tones on final particles destitute of mean- 
= state caraceaeecananeemedomen aca 









acquaintances with, the Chinese spoken, 
ad. In order to. ennble-Chinesa: to-learn E 
selected characters which he thinks may. 
ini oi he en i 

of spelling English words with. niet 





nh A iv sada 
if indeed it may be called cred aihe author has given foreach 
of our vowel-letters a Chinese character having » sound like one, 
only, of the vowel-sounds represented by that letter, while for ‘ahs 
other vowel-sounds he has given no representative in his alphabet. 
Mensenst of Semcon epee 
of w begin the consonant sound (or one 
aaeieie ids : ally with a 


that the consonant-sound only is to be: dcvuthitatind: while the final 
i cP pa nea apa et rd epi His 
entire Sinico-English alphabet SABRE Gree of very good . names 

for all the letters in the English alphabet, with at enabling the Chi- 





scholar to understand oe coadeckabe English letters when 


nese sole 
= ; words. The consequence is, that a Chinese, study- 


SGueeaitshonnen distinct syllables as. there are letters 


Pi real eporwt eceeomace5 ra 
— Aeext would. be » Seh-enihi toile, 
tee i 7 Fih-wulrsib-haeis 


Ls 





‘would give to each word spelt. with the suthor'’s. 
used 


== 
| =. - 


From these sourees the author has compiled a series of proeres- 
sive elementary exercises in Chinese somewhat in the style of the 
moder | ive lessons em ‘for learning French and Ger- 
man. With but limited experience in the practical use of tho Chi- 
nese language, it was not to be expected that the waithorecould com- 
pile a work of this kind free from errors. While therefore we ad- 
etaanieie tpeomanmdecthe weckoomaiuredersenaamene 
cai pc eA tee Sactehovastalenterttaege 
and point out whatever errom might otherwise mislead those aa 


win ee Se at el he orthograpliyot 
cin sindlogmes, ‘ought to be kuown that omrison 
tnd (ar im) dunt ave represented Ohinkaedvcntn nani 
dinary English wept. rc yaa mibinations comtain- 
ing silent vowels ; w Deegan th Wey an tb 
American missionaries, have _ adopted what jeto the tangunge 














which with: slighturhriatioes has been followed im somanizing: the 
languages of India, of the islands of the Pacific, and of the native 
tribesof North America. : nab i ine dorate SBE HO 
separate letter to represent it, or, if-one letter represents more than 
one sound, they are distinguished by discritical marks, and no: ele- 
mentary sound has more than one alphabetic: representative. No 
silent letters are admitted in the system. This gives detiniteness to 
Psa SRR ARR ie COR ESRI EN IRIN Te 
. Tz Se eee ee wee 





creipaduunalan “The tne is an essential part of the word, 
lt is true that. a pb et may learn 
many words and. phrases, and pronounce them correctly ‘by iin 
itation, without any iscreticalit rwledge of-the tones; just as 
every one whor speaks the English language would ask a direct 
question with «a msing inflection at the close (just as the Chinese 


| Bae 8 rr 
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clause rikshote ‘mam “protect ye this person,” in which r@dsheta 
haa tho stress of ‘voice, ts right to possess the: latter is: not: affeceed 
by the. prefixing of a vocative, or of more than one; and we have 
equally rasaresadahate a and eipve deed edsave rékahate “mam, 
w The-cases in: pier verb is allowed to preserve its accent are 
not thus exhunsted. T sare sundry particles (so ticularly Ae) 
of which the a aiuleananneetekaantn it the power fovddo 
oo, and nat ‘free instances of a more sablaced/Ohieraites/aiva Sone 
reducible to rule, are found to occur, The-Indian grammarians, also, 
Ma pear Oca et ig THC Le Sar ior orien TEA 
sophical character of many.of which is at the firet glance apparent. 
Enough, :indeed,-we -beliove, will: have been-alteady said, to show 
that we cannot im any: pend is Hon of 
factissurcialasiatho in &pricid an dat aba ppeaoveraies that their rules 
can ouly be understood after they have been compared with the facts 
themselves, as recorded for us in the necented texts. - To these, then, 
it becomes us to make our:first and most. assiduous 
wbvenicepeeiadk eiesiatssaniie public in their entirety, and have 
heen thoromghly examined for this particular purpose, 
we may eapet to be ae to need farther than at t into 
the details of the system, to comprehend ‘of it which areas yet 
dark to-us, and to recast into an intelligble form the teachings of 
the native authorities, — For that time we must perforce wait, with 


mananiuniienes we may. 














Welk Ws. 
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2. Bovvises's: Guile to. Conversation an English ane Chinese 


$ un Clinae 









A Guidegto Conversation in the English and Chinese Languages - 
* for thiuse of Americans and Chinese in Culifornia and elsewhere. 
WA ger Henwisz, M.D,,.Attaché of the U.S. Legation to 
ina, Member of the Am, Oriental Soc, ete. ete. Published by 
John P. Jewett & Co, Boston, 1855, ee 


‘Tims work was printed in. Paris, with the benutiful: Chinese 
of Marcellan LeGrand, and published by J.-P. Jewett & Co, pe 
moderate price of five dollars per copy. It contains one » hundred 
and seventy-nine oblong octavo pages, this form atfordi: 
for the colomns of Eng und Chinese side byl 
author informs us in his chat achideceevesbah Ate 
Resietaniod er re wort Go that: Nata his 
bral e wor Merge uret, Bridg- 


















sue 
violation of the princiy i Rik 1 124.3, pra cakshaye rédasi vdisayy 
‘shisak; where, if rd fH is-tocbe'comnceted witlr the preceding verb; 
a8 the sense seems to demand, and as the ¢ ntator also under- 





stands it, the following verb ought to be: accented; tdadya : that it 
piadinn Seen en 
de i rule : the 
Another prominent rule under same general head is wont to 
m7 en in the following: form : a verb retains its accent when im- 
meen iste ‘by another verb, Thus in pré "ta mrndta saha- 
dhvam, * on, slay, overcome,” esheets ima sane 
“of them: ; hear our cry,” mrndia, sahadhvam, crodht are anid 
to be accented because of their stan in contnet with the words 
pacar parte Riemer But: it will now be a ent ti 









pesition in its own clause; send iiciousthat avepeint,<ead-mos! deta 
influence which the contiguity of another “kindred 
form bas upon ity that it retains it proper accent. Taking one of 

examples formerly given, and altering little the arrangement 
of itswords, so 1=to read idhmim bhardma krndvdma havi’ nahi te, 
although the accent of krnévdma would seem to be bronght 
thereby under the'sction of this rule, we should not in fact change 


ag 





Be 628.6; B48; OT. 18; TOs 14 Oy Tal 4: BOT; 91.6, 18; 1 1,10 
108.11: 108,45 111, b:116, 7; 194. 2; 138, 2 (twice), 5; 147, 5: LB, tt: 
16.6; 164. 5, “Atharva 7 8.4; ‘Ln’. m 5.4: 10.7. wv. &6: iL.12; 21.1 
v.20. we 0.1; Ho; 99.5; 136, 2, vit. 48.1, vin 1, 12; @ 3. 4.1,18, 1& 
m 1.8; 6.61. "<410: re am. 4, 31. zur 4. 48, 85; am. 48.5; 40.6, 
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rae spr ben yore aoe () Aguil usenty, fe 
would do us harm, let him fall!” In x. 101. 8, wed" woh susroc 
camasé dr nhotd tim “let not your bowl of spill, hold it 
firm." In 1 31,17, 4 tadaps berklske yokeht co creeba cause 
them to take seat upon the barhis, and make acceptable offer 
In 1.94.4, bhdrdme ‘dhmndm kradedma. haot'nehi te we will bring 
fuel, we will make libations, to thee” In Atharva mm. 35. 4, vipwa- 
harman nimas te pdhy dsma'n “O Vigvakarman, homage | 
-segsagredpae In vu. 3. 2, pa tu gra ud pate sémo no dnhasah 
tect. tea a . as inst _ a 








one can fail to see and acknowledge the : pristy of their doing 80, 
seen eeneral petocigie tddise peametinanttaeckx sank verb when it occu- 
pies an initi Sian te pai In a note are given, for farther 

: the rule which have been col 








* Rik 2 31,3; 82.12; 4,11. 48, 9-984. 21- 58.7: 61.3: 62.3; 79.2; 
80.3; 93.7. . 4.3, 14: 100, 18: 10%, 2 (twice); 118. 2; 131.3; ‘157.4; 163.3; 
165, 12: 198.8; 17481: 182, 1, 4 =x 38. 3 (twice); 81.8; BH. 14; 40. 5, 
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rhea #f the 
Such being the present condition. of the inv Hon, it cannot 
but. be of interest aad importance to establish new te oF prin 





or to reduca to a more exact and phil form of statement 
such as have been already laid down, and ep gpa os 
endeavor in a few points to do, sihrcegaat icc 
a thorough discussion sprees pei 

There are two classes of excep ons to the rule which de- 







prives the verb of its accent ; the one epee 
of the sentence in which the yerb may aaa 6 other upon its 
position in the sentence. or the, former the listing sae 
statement vig ge given: the verb loses its accent in ye ean s 
uaeoeptent bus Tetains it in an aceessory or dependent. clause, 

Indian grammarians, and their European followers, have described 
tee ee Gut ct ens Ma Nee 


oa ag pa ae en Prien nee 
constitute, with few exceptions, the whole apparatus of words which 
espe (eres > alent bY ley al pees is oan 
ves are in 

the seme influence upon. the vurbel accent they are cef “if,” which 
vole hae agile net “ lest,” Jails sisal lo. ene. Brmcit aa 
forma, interrogatively, contaming an “whether,” 
saa pra : and even when the clause, without containing any 
Be alac wet AGS. saeetclninn ox lon, SG be ee 
at dependent, its verb maintains ita accent, This Inst is described as 
“a clanse panes rntsining ea. with the signification ‘if'” but although 
that is generally present, it has its own meaning 
“and, and io by no means equivalent to yadi or et Now by this 
now statement. of the phenomenon we seem to have advanced at 


least « step toward the comprehension of it. Lee no farther 
than to the, Coenen to find another language exhibits a 
ark dian i de manna of aig nets, soectiog @ 
they stand in independent or the verb in the 
lating bate telnet fone Sateen ble a eee a 
pose. ie. veny, end of the clases: and althowg the svalogy: 
Bit raion place and « change of accentuation 
that y are, due to a common, cause is suffi- 





or xT. 18.4%, befvoked eam et clit "aban Edrahed » doen bb invite ba, 
does be also not not invite him" i. «. “whether he does or-does not invite him”. 


14 
of words of which the character and relations to the sentence are so 
as to authorize us to tin different languages differences 


RQ their treatment, it is that of the vocatives. We are taught that in 
Sanskrit the voeative has its own peculiar accent (namely, upon the 
ny deed Puterabetermeint titi gees Ns sentence, but is 
~ ah alas Bp et And we cin pe ee cee 
usage, that a vocative, if preced anything addressed to é 
80n or thin g which 1 tsalnatag a eaaset tp A position of decided 
inferiority with respect to tone, which, if it do not amount to entire 
encliticism, we may readily conceive to be by another’ | 
pushed to that extent. This is illustrated not onl Bs ib se 
which Mr. Bopp cites : + Comié! Frederick,” 1s if the verb 





sessed the power of su ing the vocative, but o wa : 
“Thou then! Frederick," or “Never! Frederick, will 1 desert thee. 
Eredar ei sa ae peretbaay ti arson 
pal a mere por ' thesis | the mantence 
pig ee cts nthesis, in an undertone and monotone: 
if, on the other hand, his attention is sought, the name is first called, 
and has a full tone given it. 

With the other elnan tha cand W altogether aierdnt: That a form 


of the finite verb, which we sre wont to regard as the very life of 
| Oe i tuting a sentence complete 





Ghat rd, Sule lke te bdo edi nd UN ceed tothe 
subordinate position of an enclitic in the sentence, is certainly strange 
enough ; and one n elicit almost fool justified in deny- 
rs See Redes Neverthele i badieive iat the timnn ‘a tok yok 

Gaia WE sesiriiy "50 arbres inedstie'= that we have first to 
endeavor to comprehend more fully the nature of the phenomenon 
Sn en wee whee a brie er amen oth dies 





chal! ye baal esetfed aio St tn aie The bility 
plete comprehension has not yet been given. potty 

euch from the rules of investigator and fiboticia Ep ahaa ah 
unreason, and of-aecented texts, by the minute examination of which 
Etienne nth rae aaipm bee deteg rp 


pe ganeanecim od been studied with a special eye to this 
matter. So much as en Alesina st see clearly ; 
that it is a true linguistic phenomenon which we have here here placed 
before our eyes ; its outlines are not such as would have been laid 


il al 
| a 
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ating 





department of the subject of Sans- 
t accentuation w ors plan has not allowed him to 
discuss directly, or in full, because its ph ena are confined to the 
i rous in other dialects of our family. This is the loss on 





Other lang : UNL, . to be SUrc, a5 for instance ‘he 

classes of properly accentless words, which attach themselves more 
or less closely, as proclitics or enclitica, to some other more t- 
nent word in we barrage and others which do or bots receive an 
accent, according to the degree of significance which in different 
cases may belong to them: such the Sanskrit has also: but it is not 
to them that reference is now made; there are, besides these, two 





ya er 





worda, which needs only to be fairly stated and calmly considered to 
be rejected without a formal refutation. But the argument is hardly 
better founded in facts than in theory: of the two most frequent 
| suffixes forming abstract nouns, fra and fd, the former 
receives itself the accent, the latter draws it forward to’ the syllable 
‘next preceding itself: and if itis true that (i forms numerous par- 
sara argysarion aera erode Sea 







. 7M 
1, which, even. ‘did hey asenk: unequivo- 
t be suffi to give it more than a 
tendencies of 


ly the ease, his 
| . xe vem ik has so industri 
ously 3 to it I mu + oF 
ency, se Et ah ey 
‘marked that he allows anywhere the repens ceignt Ap 
of necentuation more primitive than t smbetiviemenecesidaa’ 
eae ei rl hc com tiie ated 
not be original, and find an. expl on in history of the 
| language. We cannot attempt here to follow 
aS resem re sen sai 








Rapa nn pir of secondary 
origin, pe gosaitea 3 linguistic investigator the precious 
ity that under its sxuaaeateechikiesoraue 
ints ns to the first growth ot language. er brentat oy 


reel tr cbt regeee dd peeing orced by Mr. Bopp upon 
















for it another. of our-own, as reoopniene ae 

extreme difficulty of the subject, and the necessity of tracin es 

a ne Seana ull pein bee of 

ee the lan ; which has hardly been practicable 

ithe The ity of doing so, however, is greatly facilitated 

; the work be , Which, as a careful collection and presentation 
ecient en languages, ty fo comple riandonee Dk 
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indeed, be inelined to claim that the ground of his argument was 
only shifted, inasmuch as there was room still to allege the existonce 
of a tendency toward a more energetic accentuation of the intenser 
forms among the primary derivatives themselves, nnd to cite this 
ense in evidence of it. The plea when reduced to this form iw hardly 
of force enough to Maret | an answer, considering how nimercus 
are the cases'in which the root maintains its accent before the suffix, 
while yet no such reason can be assigned for it. Very plain indica- 
rile otra gui oidehatih that the sarin then net feel the 
ative and superlative pai thine by a mod iiaation: or at all eveits 
nat (i eeeeane of the acwent. There are other, and much more 
fara and tama, w oe are ates cinerea to nominal themes ; 
and these, as a jeneral rule, leave the accent of the theme just 
where they find it: thas we have from maha, mahdattara, vealae? 
fama; from pinya, pimyatara, pimyotama ; from bhdégeval, we rE 
vattara; from rafnedhd', ratnadhd'tama, The*exceptions to this 
roots and themes (the suffixes appesring in part in the briefer forms 
ra and ma), and the varistions of accent which they exhibit are 
directly opposed to those which our author's principle would require: 
a0-from yd come yeterd and yatamd; from bi kotoeré and bateamde ; 
from adAds, the comparative dddera, and the superlative adhamd; 
from tt, dpa, pe, in like manner, tiflara and wtlamd, para and 
apaméd, ipara and wpamdé; and from pera, » i 

of his theory of Sanskrit accentuation. ‘The ‘abstracts, he tells us, 
show an inclination ‘to accent their first syllable, and the abstract ts 
in'so far the highest potency of a word, as it presents the radical 
idea without any limitation or foreign admixture: to it therefore 
belongs of right the most impressive mode of accentuation, But is 
there really any ground for establishing such a distinction in favor 
of the abstract ¢ the other derivatives from a root! It seems, 
at any rate, not entirely consistent with the superior dignity which 
had already before been claimed for the forms of the finite verb; 
they, surely, do not present the radival idea without limitation or 








, 1 ; F postensiy oo un. in 
appreciate the existence of any quality in the former which should 


with the nomen agentis for instances, or the momen : 
ata a claim to be clearly designated as superior to the latter ? 


a) yr 


- 


itself? Is that a philosophi 
an unfair example of the clase; compare farther variyas from uri, 
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their accent in the majori of instances where they are fico ae 
in the rest to lsy upon pagan intended to be a particularly 
powerful one. 

pcan pric ae as yr ap 
in all com and ves e yins 
ishtha; “which,” he says, “is not easily to be explained except upon 
the supposition that the language felt with reference to these formua- 

Seripathe suscencity of of representing the intensifying of the idea by the 
‘highest intensification of the accent likewise : therefore, ¢. g., from 
the oxytone positive svddd come the comparative and superlative 
avd‘diyas, evd'dishtha,” ete. This podadaruer would at least seem to 
ni gpa hae) gp eA erase napa ee 
avd'dishtha were formed from Gah they ect, 








lye lotive = 

eri <cegeiaae a themes, but it is truly remarkable that 
ee Weanareen ey tied 40 
| : poe, a tng fo old that the 





Credle bite: cf-the sock promoted thecenith,,. What aball we.thick, 


‘then, when called upon to derive Lahéptyas, for example, from. 


shipré ; to accomplish which we have first. to off from the 
‘Jatter the suffix ra: whose addition to the root Aship | constituted 


it a theme, and then farther to take a different form of the root 
l etymological process? This is not 





rdyishtha from ru, gdamashtha from gonfar; a host of others as 
striking might be adduced : notice also. the numerous cases of such 
ee, superintives to which even Indian theory can_as- 

corresponding positive; as diiniyas, Admshtha, jyd'yas, 
jrbatha: remark, finally, the permission given in the Vedic lan- 





“quage to form at will such derivatives from any roct, whether simple 
or combined with a preposition. These indications are unambigu- 


ous, and point, all of them, to the same conclusion, which cannot be 


avoided; that all these formations in fyas and iitha are primary 


derivatives from thafroot iteelf,.and. stand.u man equalit with, 


instead of being subordinate to, the themes w ich y bear 


to them the relation of positives, In the instance cited above, then, 
of sed'diyas and sva'dishtha a5 compares with srddv, we have by 
bo theans sense of: retraction :of an wv located accent, but. only 
gre acto the usual variety of aecentuation shown in the forma- 

ives, the root retaining itself the stress of voice before 


=e pm ye Nn Our author might, 


ation. But s0 far is the Sanit from tend to lay ry particu 
energetic stress of voice upon its verbs, that in oat. ns anes 





tslepe sibe apeil icieutatsiiies antestary! to caivoner ita 
prives them of all accent whatever, an Cee 
of words should be left ordinarily unaceented, which eg 
out to bear an especially energetic accentuation, t strength 
of the argument was perhaps intended to lie rather in the compari- 
son made between the active and middle verbs on the one hand, and 
the passives on the other, which latter lay the stress of voice upon 
their characteristic sylinble ya, immediately following the root: 
“ becanse,” says our author, + luck the’ energy of self-aetion,” 
luveipips tiated make tent in the first place, that we seem 
to have here only another instance of a classification made on insuf: 
ficient grounds: that it is not easy to perceive a notable distinction 
Terbect ‘to the quality of the action, as such,’ between the two 
Pata hes ferences residing rather in the different: rela- 
tons of the. and the object to. action; that it would be 
quite as p to make other of these relations than tho ona 
ih at tench rh pps te poe ground of the division : 
to draw the line, for instance, the active verbs on the one 
side, and the middles and passives on the other (particularly as the 


aL 
Hit 
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but not one has been pointed ont Sees mere the alnnee: 
dignity and force of a word, as compared with other words, by dis- 
tinguishing any one of its syllables above its fellows. Nor is there 
nything plausible in the idea of attaining such an end by such 

Means: it seems next to impossible to understand, to make the mind 
ppreciate, how the drawing back of an secent toward the begin- 

ning of a word should be able to give that word an added impor- 
tanee In the general sum of discourse. It might, for one reason, be 
Se atts to ibeliona this ofa tice ; pet Sarah teh it is 
a familiar observation, namely, of which those especially w O speak 
the English language will modell toc streeolass the rol that ina 
polysyllabic word the-syllables which precede the accent are uttered 
se more force anil San gee eS pos ane it: a full 
sonorous pronunctation, then, at any rate, would be assured to a 








Hl and unequivocal derived from the facts of the 
lan Let us examine somewhat in detail that which he ad- 
Bee eee ea nneerabsibiog prick of ti dig- 
nity and efficiency pst eaepacearm e 8e of an initial sylla- 
ble ia furnished by the fact that monosyllabic nouns, in both Sanskrit 
and (reek, lay the stress of voice in the nominative and accnaative 





distinguished of the series. This seems to us to 
mean just nothing at all. What is there in the nominative and ac- 
cusative that entitles them to claim a saperionsy in rank over the 
other cases, what appreciable tangible quality, which could furnish 
pro pieiepccaneunasp eg paps tr pe claimed to be made? More 
requent of occurrence they are, indeed ; and they express simpler 
an etapa words: but havin 
surely, lies reason much more plausible for the difference of accent, 
that the seURSy Shales express the more complicated relations have 
= premier sig ance, and relative importance to the theme, than the: 

era and therefore receive the stress of voice, When the theory 
of the nature of the case-endings, and of the manner in which they 
became: attached to the theme, is more | hiy understood, wa: 


Accentuation ; but we are not called upon to accept. in the meantime 
any Such explanation of it as Mr Bopp gives. 
¥ 


‘next argument offered ix that 
general accent their first syllable, and that thus the energy of the 
ia & Ober ti rat by its energetic accentn- 














ae _ = <_ r . _— = ‘| - — ; =_—- . 
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at least in believing that it may have preserved more of that accentus 
ation than papier language of the family has done. Perha 

‘ the time has not yet come when its system can be soithoroughly 
examined as to settle the question in all points satisfuctorily, but it 
is clear that the subject is deserving of the most minute Fat search- 
ing investigution, and that in the meantime we have to look with 
distrust at alleged general laws, and see whether they are not put 
forth on insufficient grounds. 

Mr, Benfey, in his Sanskrit Grammar (§ 4), makes the character- 
istically bold and sweeping assertion, that the principle of the Sans- 
krit system of aoccentuation is to lay the.stress of voice upon the 

: * them e adds, however, that this original principle 
has been, in the progress of the development of Basalt su = 
in some instances by other word-shaping influences. To this Mr. 
Bopp remarks (note 35, p. 298) that te would have been nearer the 
i had he said “in most instances,” inasmuch as in the great 
majority of the phenomena as they lie before us the principle is vio- 
lated. Mr, Bonts ¥ has not deigned, or has not ventured, to defend 
and establish his theory, but is content, barely to state it, with an 
illustration or two, leaving ih to Abe Ol pleasure of hia readers to 
accept or reject it: probably most of them will agree with Mr, Bopp 
in disposing of it in the latter way, since it seems to find support 
neither in the faota, as a awal law of secondary origin, nor in 
sound theory, ns primitive and original principle. For in the very 
earliest, concretion of syllables into words, the aceentuation could 
hardly be otherwise than a logical one, distinguishing the “ radical” 
syllable; it would only be after a certain stock of words was already 
constructed, that the comparison with them, or the conscious and 
] 1 am bo E , of 








intentional farther modification of them, would lead to a laying « 
the stress of voice upon the naturally less important formative sy 
ble, and thus introdnce the other principle; after which the two 
would subsist. together, and the application of the one or the other 
We have Thaw, then, to examine Mr. Bopp’: general law of Sans- 
_krit scoentuation, and see whether it is entitled, in view of ite own 
intrinsic character, se of the evidence which he is able to nadce 
in its 5 to be accepted. by us. as satisfactorily established. 
And it gh tnrtans er to. any, In the first , that the former, ita 
character, furnishes no presumption in its favor, but rather the con- 
trary. Nothing analogous to it has been noted elsewhere: other 
languages are found which have remodelled their accentuation upon 
phonetic grounds,or which have singled out the most significant 
syllable of each word to receive the distinguishing stress of voice, 
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farther to play, in rama | the most ancient history of our family 
of languages. It has nided so remarkably in aecomplishing this, 
chietly meen of tho ia 2 which gets muintained — 
general modifying influences of « later and secondary origin, of the 
purity in which it has preserved its forms as la pa Mea ena 
allowing us to look directly through them upon the formative pro 
comes. Now we might hope to receive no insignificant aid in our 
last analyses of forms from the aceentuation, if that too had been 
transmitted to us in unimpaired purity, What we may hold to have 
been the character of the primitive aceentnation of s language will 
depend, of course, upon what is our theory as to the earliest growth 
of the latter, If we belongto the school of philology of which Mr. 





Bopp himself is to be regarded as the founder and head, we believe. 


that there was atime in the history of ieanaie vies mclnneatie 
only of roots, all independently significant, and ool ysylabic 
words and forms first grew, up by Ore silborti tion of siaaator Ginea 
significant syllables to others, their*coneretion, as it were, about a 
nucleus: that the whole apparatus of suflixes and prefixes, which ard 
attached to a toot, and express merely modifications of the central 
idea conveyed by:that root, or its relations to others, had once a 
separate existence and value of their own, and that the method in 

ith the combination into a new compound individuality was 
effected, was in great part the yielding up of their own independent 
aecention the part of some of these syllables +. thire was first a re 
paca So ose words to proclitics or enclities, and eae a closer 
fusion of the aggregation into acunit.. Of course, in. the growin 
together of such a compound unit, that syllable would retain its 
seen and become the nucleus of the = abigsrauce which waa 

to be most prominent among them : the Higtiificant atoms 
would subordinate themselves to the more important. General laws 
and tendencies, whether of a phonetic tharacter, or such ns Mr, Bopp 
thinks he has found in the Sanskrit, could not arise and oxercise 
their influence until Inter, when the language consisted of words 
already formed and developed. If, then, we are able to separate a 
word into its root and the accretions thereto, and can be assured that 
its accent has not been altered since it first grew into a word, we 
have no unimportant. hint given us respecting the nature and com- 
parative value of its elements, a5 estimated at the moment of its 
ongination: o hint that may yet be of the utmost value to ts in 
accomplishing the very difficult task of thoroughly comprehending: 
ani explaining the reduction to their present form and meaning of 
the various formative syllables, It would doubtless be going alto- 
iginal accentuation in pri Live parity ye the ogy of i 









ie 4. e 
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understood. However the Indian rians may in their theories 
assume 10 the complete identity of the two kinds of svarita, there are 
cases where they are compelled practically to acknowledge their 
fundamentally different character, To illustrate this: if an acute is 
followed by a circumflex, no difference, as regards the notation of the 
accents, is made in the texts, whether the latter be the independent 
or the enclitic: the two phrases devd's ca (ca being of itself destitute 
of aceent, but recetvin Reais Bs SOR: PORN hae ielaemeeeah ane 

devd'h svar, are mar precisely the same accent signs: but 
let another accented word be appended, and the difference immedi- 
ately appears; while the c@ loses ite cireumfex.and becomes anu- 
ddtia anudditatara), asin devé'¢ eo te, the svar still maintains 
ses per accent, and we read, for example, devd'h svar d'bharan 

¥. ive 23,6). 

We must regard ourselves, therefore, as authorized still to believe, 
that the proper Sanskrit circumflex is a phenomenon of independent 
origin, resulting from the coalescence of an accented with an unac- 
cented syllable, and that it should, in a philosophical treatment of 
the general subject, be held distinctly apart from those subordinate 
and comparatively insignificant modifications of tone, which are 
ssosaeujt gid eco pa ib ak ep aa peepee of the accented 


syllable. 








ple which governs the secentuation of both it and ( 
although prevented from exhibiting itself so distinotly j in the latter 
a8 in the former by the contrary influence of the phonetic 
laws, Soh rebganaregsiainaeia ase aia anh (toward the 
beginning word) is regarded as mocentuation test 
dignity and. force :” rite ia to say, the Sanskrit and Greek accent 3 is 
a method of mdi the comparative rank of different words or 
Cig uate ate a8 its place is determined by reforence hereto; the 
ete Soe Sa oan aliahies ce omc ot toe aot 
Prades oe or one e first 
: law, parecry: losmmaking tt the basis 
ee the outset, of his work es 










ds the Sak, whthe ay suc general law ha 
| : and altering influence upon an earlier accentu- 

eae ool justified in inguiring somewhnt 

whether the alleged principle is to be accepted as satisfactorily estab- 

lished. The importance of the question grows directly out of the 

part which the Sanskrit has played, and which we expect it etill 








a long (” assimilates a short i, rendering the whole result. seute, a 
: aes is allowed no representation at-all in the accent of the com- 
pound of which it forme a part? that, where the method of the Quta- 
patho Bribmana is followed, and an 4’, for instance, is combined 
with an i, the tone of the stronger element is given up in favor of 
that of the weaker? In the more frequent case of the conversion of 
the aceented vowel into a semivowel, we might indeed sooner grant, 
that if Hg semivowel itself be left out of aber, not allowed 
any such vowel pronunciation as should qualify it to take part. in 
bearing the tone tier ae etd belonged to it; the independent 
and enclitie srarita would fall together, and have the same value: 
that in the word: ster, for instance, the &@ were absolutely comso- 
nantized, only that kind of tone would remnin to the a, which thea 
also of vi'ra, borrowing for itself a slight shure in the higher toue of 
the preceding syllable, might exhibit. The Indian theory would 
then be consistent with itself, and would sacrifice together the vowel 
quality and the accent of the converted vowel. Yet we, on the con- 
trary, should be fully justified in maintaining, from the evidence fur- 


nished by the Vedas, that it still retained a share in both; that the 


itwowowels wera ced together as an imp diphthong, and 
that each contributed: its part to the accentuation of the syllable, 


Tt would evidently have a direct and important bearing upon the 
question*before us, if we could find any evidence that the independ- 
ent circumflex had been first noted and named, and its desiguation 
afterward transferred to the enelitic which: a later theory had set-up, 


‘or & more acute analysis discovered. Nor do we despair of the pos- 


sibility of doing so, “The ree a the word. searifa does not 
seem to be as yet fully ascertained, It is now generally derived from 


geara “ nocent,” and explamed to mean “neccented, having the stress of 


owoioe,.” ih ein af Peat first, that no reason 


can be given why this accent should be chosen out to receive sucha 


“name, as if it were the sole, the most frequent, the principal accent, 


which it is far enough from being: second, that in the earliest gram- 
‘matical language the word srara means very much more frequently 
“vowel” than “accent,” and it seems that the former must be the 
original: signification, from which the other is in some way derived. 
We might then conjecture that rverifa came from spura in this sense 
of * vowel,” and meant “vocalized, exhibiting the conversion into # 
vowel,” as applied to the syllables in which the re-vocalization of the 
semnivowel was necessary, in order to give its full enunciation to the 
accent; such syllables constituting probably nincteen-twentieths of 





those oe e receive the ind. t circumflex. eosin it 
put forward this etymology with too much confidence, but rather 





shall be anore fully and completely 


—— ee ee eee eee 
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the word sumanasydménas, only the first two and the Ist syllables 
are allowed to be pronounced in the general tone, the ma falling be- 
low it, and the mé being retained during its first halfmora at the 
sume piteh as the syd: it might be expressed to the eye in the fol- 
ite sya = | | kept 

lowing scneaiigltebaaial "aur abebiin Of these two subsidiary ac- 
cents, the first, or proclitic, is generally styled the anwdéttatara ; the 
other, or enclitic, is known as the starifa, Now we certainly ought 
to allow ourselves to"be instructed by the native authorities On mat- 
ters of such nicety us this connected with pronunciation ; at the same 
timé, we know very well the tendency of the Indian grummiarians to 
ovtr-refinement of analyeis, and to pretty arbitrary theorization where 
there is any occasion or excuse for it, and are justified in examining 
with some jealousy their texchings even upon points like these. 
And it appears that the proclitic accent, at any rate, is a compara- 
Ne late afterthought. So much is indicated even by the name 
itself, which is n comparative of anuddtfa, and is, strictly taken, an 
absurdity, anudétia being treated as if it had a positive meaning, 
“depressed, instead of the merely negative one “unelevated :" suc 

a derivative could not have been formed from it until its own mean- 
ing had become conventionally fixed by long usage. The Pritici- 
khyas, so fur as known to us (we have not access to them all), neither 
contain the tame of this aocent, nor any indication that its existence 
had been recognized, With the enclitic srarifa the case appears to 
be different ¢ neither the early grammarians (of the Priticakhyas), 
nor the liter, regard if as in any manner distinct from the proper or 
Independent circumflex which we have spoken of above; the two are 
confounded together as quite identical, and have in common exer- 
cised the ingenuity of the native theorists, which has amused itself 
with dividing them into numerous sub-forms, iaving each its pecu- 








designation, Their example is followed by the two German 
grammarians, who deseribe the enclitic srarifa as the main faet, 
make it their starting point, and proceed to explain the other from it. 
In the union, say they, of an uddtia with its following syllable, the 
latter having already through the influence of the former an enclitic 
svarila, the first accent is entirely lost, and the other takes its place, 
so that the result ie a svorif@ syllable. But we must confess that 
this loss of a principal in a subsidiary atecent, this sacrificing of the 
acute to its own shadow, this clevation to entire independence of a 
tono possessed of so little inherent force that, if a second acute fol- 
lows it, it disappears altogether, and is replaced by the anuddtta (ns 
is the case), does not strike us as very plausible. Are we to believe 
that, when a fully accented @ or é absorbs or elides a short a, the 
toné of the former is utterly destroyed, and only that weak écho of 
itself which it would have lent to the other vowel is left? that, while 
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iting both the elevated and the general tone of voice within: the 
compass of the same syllable. It is, then, identical in physical char- 
acter with the Greek circumflex, and we have found a new parallel- 
ism, unremarked by our author, between the systems of accentuation 
~iotol elln eba There i is, indeed,'a grand difference between 
them in regn: tn the tine they takes -of thi @neuhe: the ont show- 
ing such an inclination for it as to make it the general rule for a 
vowel or diphthong resulting from contraction, or for a penult of 
long vowel quantity when not followed by peg tel val e+ the 
other admitting it, with very rare excepti upon syllables 
ia gabe Rae Gr cndlecagroeed of 1 anes ble vowel sounds. 
k circumflex is so named from its nature, and not 
from its value or frequency as. phenomenon of he Jang: ge, ther 
exists no reason whatever why, in a at des 
should not transfer the names acute 





cnet that se fare Sgn ing ree og a ana it is a 
matter of surprise that Mr. Bopp should have so entirely overlooked 
ape it is owing to the method in which the latest Sanskrit 
grammarians (Boller and Benfey) have treated the general subject 
of the svarifa, Neither pelbaee aire has followed the mien of his 
indian _ predecessors in explaining the physical character of the 
: Boller calls it got farses ‘ learaound” Oh ae adopting 
a tills fist pinspoead iy Be d (Zeitsch. d. Morgenlandes, v, 
456 ff), and founded upon an ectoas ? a Indian name which 
is now acknowledged to be a mistaken one: Benfey describes it aa a 
tone midway between uddtfta and anudétta, instead of a combination 
of the two; both theories necessarily exclude any comparison with 
the Greek circumflex. But while in this particular deserting the 
native authority, and in some measure because they have done so, 
they have, in our opinion, suffered it to Taislead them in other re- 





“spects into giving an decount of the phenomena of the searifa which 


is. insufficient and unphilosophical. In endeavoring to make this 
nt, we must first call attention to the complete later Indian 
aan respecting the accent. It is held, namely, that the sphere of 
influence of the accent is not limited to the syllable upon which the 
stress of voice properly falls, but that it produces also a certain effect 
upon the preceding and following syllables; upon the former the 
voice is anid to fall a degree lower than the general level of pitéh, in 
preparation for its exaltation to the height vob the uddtta ; while the 
other, instead of being pronounced in itmentirety upon the anuddtta 
pitch, retains at its commencement a remnant of the udldtia tone, so 
that the fall of the voice takes place in, and not before, it, ‘Thus, in 


*yi. =e) 
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forms are equivalent (when Mr, 13, says the con he is 
cuciyieuners in ike mann i athca fe ie is reer ce pro- 
nounced, dediri-a, viryis viri "ha the act bn orgy 
ae. dederind, ered, the syllablad woul? wha combined into one, 
reserved the weldfta belonging to the vowel which still re- 
‘the vowel of the syllable, t besides these words, of which 
‘Sbuinines themselves have the svarita, there is a clause which come 
to exhibit the same necent upon some of their cases in the course ‘of 
se ari Mr. oot takes notice of the phenomenon (p. 14), but, 
not comprehending 6 nature and value of the svarita, is able to 
present buts lame and unsstisfuctory explanation of it, It is, brietiy 
stated, this: nominal themes, ending in an accented i or w, long or 
short (there are exceptions to the rule), which letters before a case- 
ending beginning witl a vowel nite converted into y or t, receive 
upon the ending, in the so-called “vod! 
svarifa, in the weak udaifa. So from naai’, raed hit’ dre: fenian in 
the noun, dual: and lural nady"du, vadhwds, in the dut. and gen. sin- 
~mallgit; tadledd This, Mr. Bopp says, can only be becntse 
1 strong eases have a right to a greater fullness of form than the 
weak; sod tin arg lvl dh a 
rt pronunciation = that is to say, that nadydw is really 
cna, wile ng aan rman nad But, in the first 
there is an absence of all evidence that the semivowels were 
rally pronoun flow ike vonl in the weak than in the strong 
; the Vedas show them to be quite; qaent! mabe Pa be te 
: Tutt farther, t ean in no 
a alisha open tes vena sessed lat le of bemr- 
ing the seute ilaprene ahd procaine that, for instance, 
posing the ease-endin of nadydu to be entitled to the sacs aka 
re-conversion of the y into i would have any tendency to take that 
accent from it, The true explanation of the difference of accentua- 
tion, a4 between the two classes of cases, is to be found in the differ- 
ence of the point upon which the stress of voice really falls; being 
















in the strong cases the final vowel of the theme, in the weak tha 


pics eben ending, This change of secent from the theme to the 
has extensive dciped iearee bh spt ade 


instance, Parr ni! phase? 5 ra vote 

instanced above, nd'rdu, mahd'ntas, like nadf’-du (oq it 0 

nedy au) vodhi'-os (to vedhves); and on the other 

rina, like madt-a's (or nadyd't) 1), rend hib-t's # (vodhvd's), | 
From this statement of the cireomstances attendin, “the 

ooourrence of the searita iw’ Sanskrit, it ean hard bo Aha Lome) 

apparent that that ascent has been correctly wpohe Aome 

— of «data and an 


TOL. F. 






that half. mora of the a itself is uttored-in the higher key : he 
effect is the same ; the comslarat sy /lehie raninan eens 
accents of both its cons ete ay st nacongehcangmentatac eT 





“= 





14 : originated : Sieh daltiie hedaman ta ace 
vel ae mcr ap the former, bas its uddtiascon- 











ar ect teatoteeres 
: the writers on the tl 


et veoh ssl aceessooiasp 
con (1. 2. 31), gt *conjunetion” of 
cal lt Pre Pests 4 soa 
to Ae, tion, in 18 
tdi on eri 





Sen henomena: of the: J should. be cently all 
inet it. That however, i not the pasar enya 
nese mates as 
the, boptsrmenos C6: ehe 







fcmuuapenakaoserat enamels ne ciate 
retains its old tone: the vowel is anudéita aa before; the semivowel 
still retains enough of the vowel. quality: in its pronunciation to be 
able of an elevated utterance, as wdidtéa; and-the result. is. pre- 
cisely the svarita which the grammarians describe, Ur one may 
sd touay that the saqivewel, partially atsinilates the. vowel,-ad 






2 of the ayllables composing the:word. But in 
consists the expression of thin stress of voice is it simply a 1 
cle tterance of the accented lb, nthe sme musical tone 








the uty of me aa 
mn ’ the construction of verse: 
/ at acy irate, ithe aebent will ipreerhinacd meinly in the alter- 

ation of the tous, “This is entirely in harmony with the descriptions 
us in mnt pr 49 the natal Sanskrit accent 

is called: uddtta “ raised, elovated," and Panini and Bis predecessdns 
agree in defining it as the utterance of .a sy lable teedés “in-a high 
tone,” in distinction from othe} ttabiea; which are inches nicdis 
“in alow tone,” and aro called anuddtta “not elevated :” the Greel 
mea me nay tet ning th ccury of tse dit 
fs or in facts = oer acduricy of these definitions, 
we may. seancatea ants them as accurate, and regard the 
= r of the princes and most: frequent eccent in the two lan 
vw te ib then farthons as: 4 the cireumflex and the svarifa? 
Adidicom are el date ists 9 lo explain at all the existence of 


another and and different accent by the side of the one already treated 
off ‘It is to be noted that the elevation of the voice, or its Gieprae: 


sion to: the: ordinary level, ma be not so instant: 
seioioten roeptible in pre and: tay take 














within the limits of spl ths roc, and enay take place 
ora be gene ite, and mae 1 — 
: 
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omjugation, and word-formation. . And ns a forms could not be 


of their accent, 






ar of the 


is notabl Shs'ches with his explanalon of the Sanskrit ai 
see He fuils to make a distinct exhibition ‘of his 


1 of the pid par cab ep a Heated in its 


hv not learn; the whole-manner in which our ents 


eae og prego an od ark gg : 
here TE Ee tins 


nem ‘among which i” the Russian, ‘have 
resent time an entire freedom of place for 
ut the Polish sccents invariably the penuit, and’ the 
Boh | as invariably the initial syllable. The’ Lettish follows 
ew ise “the latter method, of itfitin) accent, while its nearest relation, 
the Lithuanian, is unfettered, like the Russian. The Celtic’ dialects 
show an equal di diversity when compired’with one another, the Welsh 
the stress oft yore” pon ‘its penult, like the “Poleh, the. lrish 
upon its first syllable, ike the Bohetinin and Lettih.. The Sanckrit 
itself was found Yo. allowits aocent to rest upon any vllable of a 
ele whatever might be the quantity of the former or é length of 
@ Jatter, — 
Not to inquire at present wtih of ‘all these methods of accentua- 
tion is most es nj ono fn, i to the seer 
itivencss any one them, it 1 F y partion 
Limparative (reativent of Tadé-European accent 























‘point of time, plaice, 
and de Riviiier tat Ot ihe whole ‘but 
few in resting resemibp are to be traced "out; such ns were still 
discoverable have been carefully collected by our author, und are 
resented in the course of his work, With the Sanskrit and: the 
Greek, however, the case is widely different : the remarkable atialo- 
a ats Rede edad nds atcentuation of these two lnn- 
Sp a Aba noticed from ‘the fiat with ‘much eae nail have 
with Cpt » like ah the Yabeiee ad ‘comipleteness % etene he boc 

cor mete’ ahige mt Sa Tt Pea he Grae adiaht 
his tredn compétled to the stress of voice to the Inst 
three, or, in case , the last tw Ae ee of the 





: ‘dew in ca ot ch 








Fae veiees tae coae Wh a eked Extent, thé pa 1 + yet so 
fuinerous ind comprehensive are the forms and classes of words on 
which these lawa | exerted no modifying influence, that the 


sphere of comparison is less narrowed b. them than might be antici- 
als Tt is rather in the cave of the longer compounded vex 





rms, denominatives, second: erp compounis, snd the 
like, which, being of lnter growth and less regular formation, would . 
hot stany rate be ¢ expected to exhibit so close resemblances, that the 
Lee cead Vageent upon the esdees oF ydiminished by the: re 
‘strictions im] ir ts Ven en the freedorn the Greek accent.’ ~ ‘it 

- before: age exhibit _ Beret ee 
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pr Sy atelier o. “Bieistviieaibie “Nomen. 
parative 3 Acsntuaton of Be Greek and Sanskrit 










- (ead before the Society May 25,1885) 


t, "Ton Pre Bopp “heling Diinler, 1854," oo 


ieee it okyh ie lite is hore given has been recently insted 
the in. fulfilment of a already some time since 


Dee eit ee : Tt may be regarded as 
n sense a SU Heinees, bia art. wish, the Compataiage 


in a ¢ 
Grammar of the Indo- er external cir- 
STIR. corks salcde cd toe coms Usk pecnided him to include 
the de ent of accentuation along with those of phonology and 
inflection, in the plan of the Grammar, When the publication of 
the Inter wa coimenond (in 1833), oth the ral and the illustra- 
tions of Sanskrit accent were still ried in the manuscripts, and it 
was not until ten years lator that .Bobttingk’s most timely and wel- 
come. at, ‘Attempt respecting the Accent in Sanskrit, introduced 
the subject ae the attention of scholars, and initiated the inyestiga- 
tions which soon placed it in great measure within their knowledge. 
Ata evn then there was no ga reson for Taking note of in a 
ral compara aNe Grea. The ground of comparison was too 
cS ie vari ious sub-families, and even. closely kindred dialects 
deviated too bo, widely. fram, their original and from one another 
spect to accent, t, to furnish matter for extended discussion and 
statement, In the caso ze stm every one of Ate some general 
aceentual law had spreac s, alibene ipa the hig mens of 


iy ero and nterang they atin a nated Uy ou 
author in his Preface. ‘Of Sih seers related Latin and Greek, the 
etaint nis indications of an earlier «if- 
Dietrich in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, yol. i.) con- 
yes mine <page made 
Be ibecs wkee bales 
thi last was but par- 
angu agin es cece wits but im riant 
WieGies ano dialects, w t is called é logica 
Senge my ch syllable, Orie 







































See ones gical pnt: ® each markéd with a ilisk, connecting 
their. ootmological import with. the sun and moon ns rulers of the 


nthe eyrabois fora of the two, principles beneath the sun's disk 










on No. 2. nike the eye, at obce, sa inentical with the so-called arrow- 

head and wedge of which the various characters of the cuneiform 

Lar ogpeneeir alter pe nen sleeper “Tt seems evident 

shat spe spplication of Geetooat te the Seaton of thought in 
historical and other monuments had a sscred. origin, 

ee ee ee ass caniastnre sae the ete aoe 

of these cylinders. ‘But, while the design No. 2. ih orideusy Bere 


IV. Vrsraes: oF ‘Bunvutew us Microwssia. 
ae Horatio H es eiengraphy sit 2 Phi » Philad. 1846, 










76, is the follow Toli, or North's f 
which forms the southwest extremity of oe Micronesian range. 
Ment , by nate Pita- 


likes s the ! came TmHiaay 
= (one of the ion) atid a 


arts 28 Bey pone’ 
some peculiarities in their 


mode of worship, such as th ina i rie nhs nt 
the divinity. WY tea pales veap i Regt aee tock AAR OL 
altar, into which they deity comes to hold converse 
with the priest. The re lene a calle called. vére yaria, or spirit-house.” 

There ts evidently im this statement an allusion to Buddhism, al- 
though tin’ suchor neous not to havé been aware of it, and although 
the facts themselves are greatly corrupted. 

Pita-kii, instead of being . Hoe aid og ae Re is the name 
of the sarred books of the Buddhists, which are called Tri-pittrka 
or Bedayat. The wére yaris are the vihdras, or cloister, of the 
ips | hte rg pee apis ce: ntly in the Me- 

ory meet porno the nnd 7 rahe ham 
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eh aos Pere | pes 
tree, we have a basket old in t tend, 

er to be of metal in Piniteetacns he 

th hans talk Pomel br te foaet oe fa ote F 
reason for the difference here peratnd nied’ ont'is dcorerab ieee 
matancs bat en fe Uke oh ee Cie ee so that 
he 2h jgibes conll tot be cairieh wie aag 


t reason, this union is indicated on the 
slabs, not by the action of lighting the 











| it cone, but by the action of 
inging it, after being lighted, into contact with the tree, 

0. 2. is closely a us to No, 1., tut exhibits the same idea in 
fh fri more fully siderian and protaly 2 more re susie In this, 
bat fe) apt ohans foblititgms: fames dacing 

FLOWS ane sold ate oie Se ect ie 
seven. stel gulls oa the sun, moon and cae Mr oot Foes 
Saturn and Mars. PA OAs Bee es, wa Vid shore ic 








ped gue ected upon the symbol beneath { moon, The. nction of. ie 
figur Teft also includes the ligh i, ofA cate By ihe fire on 
ar, at a a ot ahasket. ‘This accords 








wn denn a athe sym Sreetdinks “signify 
bly, the five stellar orbs mi cin 


© WinewsA and its ‘Tamkataa; vol i. p 906. 
vO. ¥. 25 
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Cabinet of the Oriental Society. Where they were found we have 
information. 


No. 1. is en graved upon s linder of red jasper, with a hole 
ough the lererth of it of whic the bore is imperfect. It must 
been cut with some instrament like a graver's style of the 
present day. 

No. 2. is engraved upon a Gultnaer of bluish chalcedony, which 


has a well bored Wale Wiel running through it lengthwise, This appears 
to have been executed ie 


Both are vay intern especially for the pa yregpiertie te ey some 









to throw w h representation 

Nineveh, hither Tot ahtisfactorily explained, The Ro, ee is 
said by Dr, Lobdell to be “very raro,” aged g pe 

either of the designs les been found before upon or by 
Jonian cylinders, The ube of tha tose ach a ts 





to their value, Taken together, they im & great measure explain 
themselves, ee hres en a wc rélative to the of the « cypress 
among the nations of antiq ty, by M. Lajard, published in the 
Mémoires de Bloons ee xx. "Batis: Winey Sphce al siege 
the explanation which mere inspection comprairison e two 
st Raray ra = Sp The following is the explanation which we 


“fs No. 1. ge centre of the scene is the pyramidal cypress, which 
age ea its androgynous nature the supposed union of the anal 
principles in the supreme divinity of the As 
wee thal the feonals principle alone, which was by Mylitta. 
Over the cypress is the sun's disk, with wings, crowned by two 
serpents united at the tail, which represents the male ama eee 3 
the which was rahcoaeed Belus. The 
od lnk tees sie Selina oy ease the righ 
wei Reads taleed 46 tho unas Sake ar attired. Sih ita oes 
priests. Their action is two-fold. They are evidently lighting cones 
of the cypress in the rays of the sun, and at the same time receiving 
an effluence or radiation from the great source of heat and light, 
which they direct upon the tree, or upon the symbols on either side 
of it. This two-fold action signifies the union of the male and female 
principles of deity, supposed to be the origin of creation. 


Bik niente topo tha Slingo tac Wa GA es 
nection with the established import of Y and Jf in the Khorsabad inecrip- 
tions, the first of these signs being used as a determinative before names of 
men, and the seco Soba pthc aime at am af”! veapiiaye rayesinah aa 
on tha of symbols of the 
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the fourth century, this traditionary etymology of the name Nakhi- 
chevan derives a remarkable corroboration from these historic records. 

I know it has been asserted that a number of Jews emigrated to 
Armenia before the Christian era,* and established themselves chiefly 
in the valley of the Araxes, and that they may have given to the 
town in question the name of Nakhichevan, in order to give cur- 
rency to # national tradition of theirs connecting Mt. Ararat with 
the ark, In regard to this 1 would Say: 

1, That it is a highly improbable thing that a comparatively 
small body of Jewish emigrants should have given an Armenian 
name to an Armenian town, where they happened to be living, in 
order to give currency to a mere tradition connected with their own 

religion, and that diametrically opposed to the religion of the coun- 
try. Probably a parallel case cannot be found in the world. 

2: Sk is: still more imp robable that the Armenians, while still hea- 
thens, should so generally have adopted this name, and connected 
with it a belief that it commemorated the event referred to, and that 
the remains of the ark were still Nee hoe in the immediate neigh- 
pened (as Josephus says they did), merely on the dictum of a band 

of stranger Jews that had come to settle among them. 





Ries And even if this v obable supposition were true, then 
naturally follows e Jews: in aes really believed 

that 3 fires the ark rested, which 
certainly must be regarded as a1 tier tradition than any that 


can be brought in favor of Mt. Joodi, in ionitan the only other 
locality with has any substantial claims. 


Ill. Remancs ow Two Assrntas Crimpers Recerven yrow 


Most. 





Taiwan cuts raprsshes in . fall size the designs Engraved upon two 
Assyrian cylinders which were sent to this country by the late Tir. 
Henry Lobdell missionary st Mowhly:and:are now deposited i in the 


* See Faust Byzant. Bk. 4, Ch 66, as quoted by St: Martin! 
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On the eastern side of Mt Ararat is the district of Arnoiodn 
[Lelayret, which nome is composed of three Armenian words, 


ial = 


—04 






"or “feet,” the singular being often put, in the Armenian, for 
e plural. The tradition is, that Noah, in descending from the ark, 
first planted his feet on the ground in this district, 

Near by, in the same district, is a village called Argoori ['phacaf, 
nel, to plant, and sea ori, willow, i.e. “he (Noah) planted the 
willow.” 


Farther. to the East, towards Tabriz, is the town of Marunt 

*wpusbe , a name which the Armenians derive from two words, alia yy 
mair, mother, and alg ent, there, i.e, “the mother is there,” the cur- 
rent tradition being that the wife of Noah was interred in that place. 

But the most-singular of all these traditionary ctym ovies is that 
of the well known town of Vaklcheran, or ab aise Nakhi- 
chevan, In the Armenian, this name is composed of two words, 
Buju nakd, first, and fpiwt ichevan, descent, or resting-place, i, @. 
“the first descent” or “the first resting place,” which they say is the 
first place of abode built by Noah and his sons after the flood. 

Whs tever may be the faet in regard to the other names men- 
tioned, this one is known by other than Armenian authority to be 
ya aucient, Nor can it be accounted for on the ground that the 

rmenians devised this name in order to-give gth to their tradi- 
tion about Mt, Ararat and the ark: for it is proved by ancient his- 
toriins of other nations, that both the name and the tradition existed 
hundreds of years before the Armenians embraced Christianity, when 
they were heathen idolatera, and knew nothing of Bible-history. 
Josephus, a5 has already been mentioned, refers to this very place, 
not giving i 


&:: mt dir, at, “| yay Jot, Noah, ants odn, foot, 1. e. “at Noah's 








its Armenian name, but the translation of it in Greek, 
recording the tradition of the Armenians, then 4 heathen 
people, in regard to its origin. His words are: “The Armenians 
call this place the place of descent; for, the ark being saved in that 
ae remains are shown there by the inhabitants to this day,"* 






seographer Ptolemy, writing about one hundred and fifty yes 
after Christ, speaks of the town of Nakhichevan, under the é oe 


rist, 
form of Naxuana, which he locates just in that mart of Armenia 
Where the present town of that name is found.} Now, as the Arme- 
DADA were not converted to Christianity until after the beginning of 





* Arsfarhpics piers vie nieay sine “Apulnen eakder- ee? pap erarudelen ra Lig 
rant Tete of fa a bbbers bndowier, Jnrish Antig, BI, 0. 3, § 5. 
t Piolem, Geog. Bk. 6, Ch. 2, as quoted by St. Martin, 
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12. talp owrgplas xvpiov Raloago; Tiree AiLiov “Adgecroe *Arto- 
relrov Dafaorw Edeapovc d rads ix toy lepotaxdy beriody Prov dro 
xoudexdctov ‘dvtwrelrow Kaicapos, mporoycauivrar “dgotaldov, eg geo? 
*Ousitélaw (1), f), "Euninlow, Bpueparnzeiiroy (1) ieee Gafuow, 4 
xopow, "Evov, Baa go, Euutyarritgov lego 

This i m belongs to.A. D. 155 or 156. . ‘The fifth namo is 





#0 portent : as to excite suspicion that two names may be 
contained in it, as Eupeyarrdgev Xapdrov, The letters following 
this name seem to belong to éxdixax, a word used by Cicero to de 
es ke crawler oT te pe aa aan (Epist. in 
‘am. 13, 71 

We find m these insori a number of Syrian proper names 
which are to be met upon other monuments, and some nine- 
teen which are new. To the former class belong Abebus, Sabaus, 
Thaimus, Malchus, Salamanes, Gautus, Zobedus, Natanaclus, Onai- 
nus. To the Intter, so far as I have examined, belong Aumus, Ma- 
nus, Addus, Acrabanus, Ausus, Pasitheinus (1), Nenus, Anamus, 
Atredus, Nadmns, Sichmus, Bordus, Oaithelus(?), Emmoplos, Emme- 
gannarus, Abchorus, Enus, Masechus. Some of these are readily 
fraceable to Semitio roots, and even have equivalents in the § . 
tures. Thus with Naemus we may compare Nanm (1 Chron. 4: 15), 
from 653 fo be sweet; with Hered (1 Chron. 7 ; 20); 
Sichmus, Shechem (1 Chron. 7 : 19). Would it not repay some one 
skilled in the Semitic dialects to make a collection of the Syrian 
names found upon the monuments and trace them to their roots ! 

T. D. Woorsezr. 








IL Trapimoss anovt Mr, Ananar. 


Bia ete Sere de 8 communion t0e HAY, H. G. O. Dwight, 
American at Constantinople, on Mount Masis, 25 the 
mening tes ih, ik tn dag ‘We extract from it some 


notices concernmg places in the neighbour- 
eee of that 


The eran on han soca to ancient Armenian traditia 
and the general opinion of the learned eos teak wt Noah 
Nun Meal igh Desh tiaslteery eee, Mana, and 

| Aghur Dagh, ie, Heavy Mountain. This moun- 
hielo Pre aus walker malt meee 
‘of the river Araxes, bearing North 67° East from Nakhichevan, and 
South 25° West from Erivan. 





COMM. OF FTUBL, 
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prqee pies wropexolils dour aide ddfreeg - 
tow df pow zadinepie neler dduog alls 
Potqiros Ji p'trevEe, Geot Fidrgre tirayjos 

Preadlous SéEao ous, drlg viay obxore mhunay 


“dos viewoig te mol) mporl Feed losouw, 
Alviadog Neonollry; olxodiunoer.  riruziay. 


In line 1, ## is unelided and ogass is owing to the stone-cutter’s 
making the straight mark of E twice, In]. 2, it seems nevessary 
ta ECTI for EO!, and in KOTIIEPRE, A must have been 
overlooked by the copyist, and O and B read wrong for ®, which is 
tho ‘easier mistake in the necond: instance, a8 its equare form in the 





rest of the inscription resembles B. For this form, the oldest speci 
mens of which y to the century before our era, comp. F'ranz, 
Elem. E Grace. p. 281. For M in lines 3 and 6 resembling 


H, eee | same work, p. 245. EMT, in L 2, is a common mis- 
et thélad nuttin for ALITT=., Su perhaps i in the HAG 
which fa unique: TIPOT! in | 6 is another mistake of 

dia sine cutee In the same line XIN must be supplied, Wro- 





molicn: is singular, 

Was the cote for wild pi piscina Denph oe tenanting 
as de For the conceit palit scape 
posterity proprietor dia mp. another § 
faicehin Eies A508. acharniwe reat, = 7 


fovlatoy 3° desta Geoto 
yupedioue mistag pile Sfouns, ete’ diy Tenors 
Tigua morl opdragor Aiotis rrenguudvor Ey, 


Sgr: Fond emg sera 
| Load 


I read 2éfo0g for F45a0¢. The former name is found in B. n. 
seat End ray eelly, be derived fren 's Remitée rook, while, Bonn 
with equal easo be confounded with 8. (See the last inser, A 
Bassus son of Ulpius occurs in an inscr iption found by Bureckhard 
at Kefr el-Loehha. Sind ote ea t is strange that that dis- 
tinguished traveller should have overlooked the present inscription 
over the castle-gate of Sulkhad, which he visited, and where he 
found the same name Bassus (EB. n. 4641), if . 
Pompeian era, answers to A.D. 178; if of the era of | 
24g. See Franz, in the Addenda to B. vol, 3, p. re 
satis nha niche an Det Soe 
41: ofr cong pees lyse ermal vt 








1sT 


In B. n. 4596 there is mention of a Theophilus, who mr Darv- 
jlyy de tle ioe dvilyeigew- 

4. Atlios Mé§ino; Emapyos ty margids Fxteoer dud “Hoddav ‘Hyidov 
iWiow, wal Ook Giuliano Malyou, sal" Addou "Ampaddvov daiuelytay. 

Whit does low mean ! 


_ 6. With the necessary corrections in the text, this ‘inscription runs 


thus : 

“Olfie drdotr Tilimre Sourgrége nétews Joveds, bs priua oly 
oily (!) t= Sewelior iyelpe;, dupipsyug civ jdelq mapaxcim wal 
rieraig ele xldog dal, wal Falapdrns. 

peers waies Novy Ja Bis ong may be a proper name, As 
I read, the sense is that Philip, a ducenarius, reared the tomb with 
a cciurt'Ge Open plies abSul it Roa Whe Mebtatouk and roofed it 
around together with his wife and children, The last words zal 
Salagdvns seem to be added afterwards. Do they indicate that a 
person of that name became owner or was buried in the tomb? 








Salamanes is the name of a Syrian deity in B. n. 4449, 4451. 

After reading what Gothofred (Cod. Theodos.), Ducange (Gloss, 
Med. et Inf. Gree), and Rein in Pauly’s Real-Encycl. have said about 
ducenarii, 1 cannot feel quite sure what the ducenarius cohortis ducis 
here spoken of was, and must leave the determination of the point 
to persons better acquainted with the institutions of the later Roman 
empire, The very rare word Cuepigepas, (if that be the true reading), 
might easily be misspelt by the stone-cutter 

G. shoe Facrov denugog Havietvov, Nivos ‘Apigou, "Avanos 
Fatrou, Z6gedoy Nerapdlow bmovdras ({) dxfyewar 1b tvzeiov dx 
tie Tils mddeos|, Gregds may be a meee name, perhaps mis- 

if it is an official title we s rend fldew Gelrow, 
Watopélov ou t to be perhaps Noteredlov. Fattog occurs mora 
than once in Syrian inscriptions, and the same is true of Zéfedos, 
Zofdidos. Comp. B.n. 4518, 4519, 4604, 4613, 4635 for tha 
ormer, and n. 4560, 4573 for the latter. Tho name SAnAMmUs, 28 
read by Franz in B, n. 4567, 4658, must, I think, be identified with 
Anamus of this inscription, 

a oa Ba Dee eiee Goget tate. st, (or 6. simply; W being for J or 

A name “Oreos is found in B. n. 4559, 4574, and is perhaps the 
true reading 
8. Lean make next to nothing of this, At the top appears xat 
Figlaxes igiotato, which is to be taken, perhaps, as following the 
last words xel “desros xol Nioroms, Below dyach; téyy the name of 
some one rd xaun¢ may have been mentioned. 

0. This interesting and well preserved inscription in hexameters, 
with the necessary corrections, 1s as follows : 





wr 
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1%. 
1. THEPLWTHPIALKYPIOTKAILAPOLTITITAIAIOT 
AAPIANOTANTONEIN®T 
9, CEBALTOTETREBOTEONAOLEKTWNIEPATIKOIN 
EKTIC@HETOTLOKTWKA! 
3, AEKATOTANTWNEINOTE AIDAPORITPONOHEAMENON 
APILTEIAOTOAIM®TOAIGEAOT 
4, EMMEDA°TEMMErANHXAMENOTEDrAKUNGAIM®T 
ABX°POTEN°T MALEX°TEMMEDANNAP?TICPSTAMION 
This is one of the most beautiful inscriptions I have ever seen in 
this country. is uate GZ it was finished. 


Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly and respectfully, 
le oe J. L, Porrnn. 
Rev. Dr. Rontrsox, Now York. 


Rev. De. Rontsgox : 
Dear Sir—None of the inscriptions copied by Mr. Porter in 
the Haurin, are e \e found in Boeekh’s collection. Burckhardt 
visited the places called by Mr. Porter Hit, Sulkhad, Kureiyeh, Me- 
brin, but A pee not came es¢ Inscriptions. Most of them are intel- 
ligible; but there are two or three of which T can make nothing. 
I send you back the letter of Mr. Porter, to be published, if you 
think fit, in the Journal of the Oriental Society, together with copies 
of the inscriptions, corrected to the best . ny power. I am in- 
nes te Prof. Hadley for valuable 
apsios Aiiov xal Atwos vlois erytone Deo 1d [srguet jor 
(on 


The name Abebus is found in No. 5,—there spelt Abibus, and in 
Bowckh’s CLL, n. 4560, where it is Ababria. Aumus occurs in No. 
a. 1 have written Fofiéow for "Aféov, because the former js else- 
where to be met with, and one of the sigmmas may easily have been 
overlooked. See No, 10, 

9, Mérog @atuov xal viol adrot Moxar Ix 15g oleodomxngt * * 
Below IT seem to read Xriliag, 1, e, Xidiaz, and then follows what 
may be «al ri» Sipar eludfour, ixto xvpwr aug éx ta Tir 
xugier, Comp. dx te tot xuplow, Be on. 4523. ‘haimus, 
Wo. 10, 

9. Doixlos Alwov 1o Gea ror Farvpidye if ier tig Atuov viet 
dvi Ppeer. 





i 
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MNHMAMEOPAILNEPIKAAAECAOLAIMON AI 
ENOAITAIFREOIAEMOTEOTIIEPRBENEAELAQN 
AQOHOLETIYEPOT+INOCAEHETETZEBE 
OTAIOTHTITETATMAITHPAAEOTEAESAI 
BAIATAPN EONOTHOTENDANTIANEIMIA 
AATTIOTATOCEAINTHPTIANTECINETOIHOL 
TIALIG TlwNOIRTENOATIOPMTITHPALIOY 
ENEAAOLNEOMOAITHEROIKOAOMHEENETTYX 

_ On the right side of the entrunce-gate of the Castle of Sulkhad, 

ilegitle ne inscription in rude characters, and now nearly 


10, 
ATA@HTYXH BOPAOCCA 
n G@AMOCNACM EMKKONOICKT 
CA@AOCCIXMO wNTOTGCOTCKTICA 
BACOCOCOTATIIOY €TOTC PM 


The lange and very ancient town of Aureiych is situated in-the 
stony plain at the foot of the mountains, an hour and a half N. 84 
E. of Busrah, Few cities in the Haurin are of grester extent, and 
non of more remote antiquity. It is probably the Aerioth men- 
tioned by Jeremiah, with Boerah and Beth-gamml, (Jer. 48 : 23 and- 
24). On an old tower I made out with much difficulty the follow- 





LL 
IfAGHCAMIMCOEOC CTEKNONETXOPAXPIF 
CYMBIOSANNACKE€AF NOK+CAAANOM > 


TICATOMEMAPINECCATOA 
The pias Sear age arm on a large stone at an ancient 





the roof of a large chamber of comparatively recent con- 
ae but cet ee ee of te 
were informed by the old man who led us to the spot, that it was 
only lately brought to ight by the removal of the clay and lima 
with which the roof had covered, . It is important as contain- 
ing a well known date, and celebrated names, 


Yo. *. 24 





oral : 


The followi doin Bashanyeh, » ruined and now deserted town 
owe hour N. 37 E. from Hit. is the Arabic form of the Greek 
Fatanaen, The whole of the Jebel Haurin, from the plain on the 
North to Sulkhad on the South, with the exception of a narrow strip 
pecbalage sp ootpaepmngs ay oped 
to information received on the spot, I believe this district 
A ore extensive than is represented in the Appendix to your 
Researches. It is unquestionably the Bafanaea of Josephus, 
ee ere tenes 
ngs ne itetastial betlidinite, Wiehe taaeiv6 Solin: dotes, 
[nak io kine poker been eaitad 














&. Ts 8, 
AVCOCIAVTOVEEO AIPHA KENPICKOCES CTATO 
POOTTACIe avOVNE€ OCOM VKeH<Je<p 
NOCABIBOVANA AIMOT ATACHTVXH 


MOCTAVTOVZOBE APO 
AOCNATAMEAOVITL CeT 


AVZIACBEATIO 





CTVIANEre€IPAN aN 
TOTVXIONCK _—S=NE XOOKE OCHBEOVKE|T 
TOT ACITOCKEN ECTOPIC 


> At the ruined town of Seleim, 1b. 35 m. 8, by W. from Shubba, 
are the remains of a beautiful temple. The portico has fallen, but 
Ratpyig BOING Gh ee 
in copying the following ins ion. It appear from it that this is 
the site of the ancient # mentioned in the Notit. Eccles. in 
with Canatha, Dionysias sad thes (See C. a. 5. Paulo, 

Geogr. Sac. p. 296,) The ler ae well et, Ut ave ow mh 





I. Lerree reow Rev: J. L. Portex or Damwasers, conramia 
GREEK Isscurerions, wirt Paes. Wootser’s Rewanxs ox tix 


_ Damascus, 27th April, 1854, 
Dear Sir :—The following jons were copied during a j 

seittu Gs Heme te the, v. Mr. Barnett and m in 
February, 1853. Wik save. kal 'ecehed cade CAMA but as some of 
them are unimportant, and others already printed, I do not consider 
it necessary to trouble you with them. So far as I know, those 
which I now send have never been taken, or at least have never been 
Pith fallow from the village of Ai 

a wing are of Hiyat, on the north-western 
slope of the Jebel Haurin. The ruins on which No. 2 ia found 


appear to be of an older date than the inscription. ” 
le 2 a. << 
ABEBOCAT MANOCeAIMOT  TIPOKAOcAYMOY 


= 


MOTKAIATMOG KAITIOIATTOTE TweewTONTA 
TIGICABAOT AWE ANCKTHO NYMHAHNEZIAI 


61OTTO OIKOAOME A oN THEPATMOT 
ONTIOIHCAN XVAACKELA TIOTAN €CGHRCN 
ACKATHNOT 
PANETCEBOTN 
€RTORTPIWN 


From fit, an ancient town about one mile in circumference, HMIf 
an hour 8. E. of the former : 


4 
AITAIOCMAZIM OCEMAPXOC 
THNATPIAICKTICENAIAHPWAOT > 
HPWAOTIAIOYRAIATA 
tIAINTIOTMAAXOTEAI 
AAAOTARK PABANOT 
eNIMeAHION 









; aor, nm” als 6 ba 
TMi sate Beta a eae 
sts ‘ eo HE: me iz 


ee senh igs Weegee at 


trim hfe ah: id 


4 Sn ie Bee: a 
| hat Ww 


mer oa i mh = * fe 


ae | 

ve A2hl) tae "ronsuaeia hin 4 haven 
Te LAL Lee be jaw ridaietild 
SPE | OTM A Menke TOMMeouTe 
ROU OTe ANORMIO. |, LTO 
af. T pyatearea zone ; MEDAWAR 7 Lh: ale 



























§ ie wih, Sirnaan 
1! <a ctr | ry Gee rsa * 
vy Se a : 

|= ae Lat 4” Teru Wag tate Cae. | \ =a 


° : Ped: pap rndriteou's ni ndeary ue iw ri Are tees A wi ark +9 
ard a * sien a. 


< 7 | a — 
. a PRM Cota fee 

4 | Foz. wait] bate? athe by Pata ts. at a 
| ee a 


— 4 a ee ai i i: —™ 
’ 7 ¢ - 
ok a ..*. ' 


ae 


SORES ST We 


os & aa - r 


taste ‘ak 


= bhi Baya) = or et Sy 
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Pago §4, line 6) for Asks real ASX A. 
“ 85, * 2, “ asooad  « ,osamSd. 


; 


* 8° 4 8 Lee ua Lpes. 
r 


é f 
oe © @ JJ 8 daso “ Asoo. 
a = 2 # 


«= |ast line, 4 sa0% = dm020. 
“ * at the bottom, add to the list of verbs : 
igag to howl. 


to how]; also, as wed in Koordistan, 
ras | to glitter. 


4“ 88, first line, for 15 recut tas. 
“ © Tine 17, “ ‘The future, “4 The Ist pors. future. 


180g 


Page ou, line 22, for poenings before read poning upon. 


iz 


ad. 


i 


re 


45 39, 933 . 933." 


oo, 4 29, 238, p63, 4 ea pox 


48-5. « to string, as peppere, read to sting (as pepper 


does the mouth). 
FS «4 may replied, mrad = be replied. 
i = 1h, 4 wor «=  wOOT. 
oe as erase the comma ajter ns well as. 
s+ 15 fr SES, ret Sy, 
oO * i, # ‘9 5 ig. 
6, « 2, « 228 « is. 
tH, ki 1, eb Hs ah i 
“ near the bottom, after Blwe, insert 1X to be worth. 


G7, line 1, for BSc read BS. 
7 4 7, “ Dos 4 Mao. 
a 4 16, « ies e nia, 
76, pear th middle, for USSG read 22889. 
78, line 3, for iN read dd. 
oe Fo so. u Se. 
70, * 25, “ Jeosmod « Masood. 
a,“ 1s, « quae = ag. 
“ Inst line but one, for SSnSc aang ee? 
82, line 16, for — 4 
« Sob es 


Bn eee a « sSuuc. 


- é = ‘ 








* In a number of cases 3 ippears without its point, it having been broken 
off, probably, in printing, This, however, is of little consequence, unless it 
lead to a confusion of & aml &. Tho former socmns always to have its paint 


CORRECTIONS. 


Page 5, lines 21-22, for modern Inngunge, read written character. 


“ 9, 8 6, for Scmrrone Tascta“ Scerrtuaz Pacts. 
0 ae pp. 10, 1 " p. 13, Note 2. 

id a I’, ib Sede oe Svete- 

4 4 Jostline, 4 fas u iS." 

a 14, line 1, ul Ls0N2 rr dieal. 

so # 4 oR ww ak ” asd. 
613, ¢ 8 @ Sala « Swag, 

eo « « 15, 4 Adboo « Aiba 

# ome a ow 2 a 
“93, * 1 * denasl « lepasi. 


24, lines 20-21, for what tome,  “ what may be, ete, 
* line 23, place a period afer what. 


a «8 #8 98, _ for that may, read that may be. 
c= ooh, mi 6, = ~ ‘ee te: 
e # «1, * oF “og. 
i” 
eon, 4 Mk a kia . 
4 9, 8 Of # DADS « DAs. 
ity eae i BWR $4 
« 35, 4 34, “T5RSS eh Ssiread RSS, toads, 
“ 3,4 17, @ usl read wal, 
* The vowel —~ should never be placed on final d, and wherever printed 
eens ee: poy tepals map gh ig 


placed on the 


——? 


—_— 
a '= 


es en ae ~ ee | 
| ~~ *) . : 
3 


180¢ 
VERBS INFLECTED LIKE wa, p. 36. 
a A. 


MART to be bold, to dare, eas to soil, be soiled. 
2385)", nd advance {in age and to snap (as a board when 
eee a 3} broken}, See Loa, 


DBS — OK to save <p oe ; 


e939 to be affected or moved. obs to run mad. 


z 
VERBS INFLECTED LIKE 1303, p. 56. 


1305 — 1905, See p. 66, wag to howl, na $909, p. 86. 


[Wote.—To Mr. Stoddard’s acknowledgments to Mr. Breath, with 
which we ore happy to unite our own, it is to add a word of re- 
comnition of the and skill bestowed by Mr. S. 8, Kilburn, - 
pr ie to the ae and goa ¥p P¥oanasy of Messrs. J. K. 


in recutting al A of the letters and points, and 
si Ded some important ndditiona to the fa 





cOoMM. OF FURI.| 


180d 
why to dazzle. saa Sate damp, become 
924 Lo or Mewbhca 25 " at,5 } 8 to elk, to be or become 
939 to spill (tr. and intr.). Pass } a up and swell (as 
| Gone | to a into, to pick the ed Se ore ‘piss ise 
—— *h # teetl Ls 


cee Te rt ie ae to iit in, be wedged. 
a i peek tO OE RSSKS to snort 

Ys SS CRAG ene, to be or become consoli- 
to nie i. etc., na ' 3 
a5ah, yee Ps cd ; dated. 


PERS to pave (with stone, ote.) 


to ca os newiteh, to zy ; : 
_ \ 5 _* | to canse fair weother, to 
2 33 ae if from auch a +O : ©) iesdarib fai 
Asis to pant from heat, to sob. si to howe durting pains, 
me hee | | to gece upright, to stand 
—) to be curved or bent Say! upright. 
sao to clank (as chains), athe to cackle. 
5. i c to arch, bow down (with 
45 to make a hedge. P he? ee} (tr. and inte 
nce to saudi: be 


noas to tickle, be tickled. anos |" reduced to powder. 


Sao ; to interweave, be inter- —— to have colic. 


i Fi Woven, 
44 Lc tb lick up. bane Sed to heave with emotion. 
a ae > 


- a 4 : J 
bf aockes) ir. ciate) RO ee ts shiver with cove. 


aSaS to trample down, pata | “tus minty, become 


beautify,  beco 
eee to make firm, confirm. Adz }" beauti ful. > bane 


Seas to gather (us pus), Sapte to bout with nm switch, 
ee Miriondship.” unite in Soa tocrack (saan egg)(intr.). 


Xpeet2a to be a wanderer. 2k ong mapa 
to shrink up, wrinkle 


a to prick up (the ears), sarah | (tr. and intr.) 
wekead to make to pant, to pant. ST — ad. See p, 24. 


to be boiled to pieces, 
nin} fall to pieces. ‘ 
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VERES INFLECTED LIKE £23, p. 64. 
2D to fill to the brim. 4229 to dissolve (tr). 
Ato to perceive (by the eye), ee) tostand onend (as the hair). 
$25 f 10,8, make to rol (as 42d to be or become green, 


woi5 Vtothrust. Seo MwA, G2 to roost. 
Bee) pi. sKse repent. See Soa, 
dp. 59. 


LIKE eds. p. 66. 


to fo out, be extinguished. 





| _* 
VERBS INFLECTED LIKE $99, p. 69. 
Zt 


tS inet te ndermatn, D3} and J toot om 


dee to castrate, jan to bound back (as a ball). 
. . 
tas to prom LEL& to stray, rin away, 
ry | 


a 
VERBS INFLECTED LIKE ioe, p. 80. 
is é 


OMe to bemmmb, be benumbed. oer to be stakbed or gratified. 


hp cbew, S307 to button, be buttoned, 
ener ail, t ta be psi lg . peber to make cr become Tong ey: 
to make smnll, to mole equivalent to ROO, 
ss Ret eat asin aang eee Seop.81. 


vaciaad } to cause to cave in (as ane to bark, to crook. 
/ a mine), to cave in. 
ee to embolden, be bold, 


eres to trample, 
Sade to incite ; to mortify (as Sass ; = fot (cloth) (tr. and 
a diseased purt!, 
<0¢7 to make to hesitate, to R-Ty-) to langh unmoderately. 
» @ hesitate. Tes ; 


Soll 


= , .J 7 = - vi » 1s. —_; ———— = . le 
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VERES INFLECTED LIKE OAS, letT CLASS. 


-* | to come to nought, to reduce to ruins, to be- 
; , oer S335 awny (as stars ete the ee come aruin. 
| =! gun) to reduce to See 
- ek) oar ooiieg ghs. ae 


aS to abrade. ash, ; wi Prager, lo as- 
wo § pairs ‘ale Save) bd wah to be quiet, to be faint 

SSL to eplit (tr. and intr.) sho to prick, to picree. 

O54. to starve (intr) wodb to make to squint, to squint. 

Lm Lane 


3 tocement(cracked veasels), (a to suck in (as a lee®h} 
S39 to floor (an antagonist), ans to blow. 


acs § oacialet. ” Soin. Sh to split (tr. and intr). 


Sou. to invert. to fade, bleach (intr.) 
4.4 * S equivalent to SSuat0. to stick, adhere. Like 
See p. 52. ash} 1d, p. 71. 


& 


VEEBS INFLECTED LIKE was, 2nD CLASS. 
d¥ 


Apo to hiccup, xis to touch, feel off 


A a aly to Sado. A pers 1 a 


«5 ¢ Bee p. 60. 
mao to be still. ait epbere 
7 ask to incite (to contest), ad 
‘ az, | eqnivalentte Ma. See 48 | to saddle. 
9 “mn! p, Sl. 4 qe ior 
SAS to ro on foot. 
Rand to repore, Rina {1 firabe (08 Bird fr 
t sakes her nest). 


as to be courageous, wea¥i 51 make clean, become 


clean. 





1 . - hi 
' = z= = rr a> al Gs a. “La ‘ggltelh , a 


te. Aw 


2 ey tes APP BED Be, ¢ eee Beeaerel a. 


~*  * Fah ws 


ir t , -_ : 
eas rw en, ¢ 7 (19 a oe. in ® sss & = 


Ir is stated.on page 45 Of ‘this Grammar, that some effort 
had been made to note down as many verbal roots in com-. 
monuse as possible, but that most, Pit te “one, Of the 
hsts of verbs given were probably still incomplete, Daring. 
the pastiyear more than ‘@ hundred new verbs have been. 
collected, which will be found classified below. Many of. 
these verbs we. have hitherto- been nla Ale With, and 
every succeeding year will of course add to their number.. 
We may thna hope to approximate in time to”a complete 
catalogue of the ver roots in the Modern Syriac. ” 

Tt would bea very interesting and profitable ‘study to 
trace the roots already written down. to their primitive 
source, ig0-fir ag it Can LPencottaiter: and T had iiitended 
to make such an examination. But want of leisure com- 
pels me to relinquish the idea. ‘This 1 regret the less, as 
every oriental scholar has the means of making the exumin- 
ation for.himself ‘No doubt many of these roots have been 
employed in daily intercourse from remote antiquity, and 
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down for the first time. Be gt ig EGP: 
ity has been afforded me of reading eighty- 


gee santed te pages of the Grammar and furnishing for them. 


a table of errata. ‘The printing is beautiful, and much ad- 
| by us, as well as by ths N ‘storians, and the errors of 
the press‘are in general unimportant: ‘The Wonder is that, 
under the circumstances, they are 
rr iii, —s Ptr a 
It should haye been stated in the “Inrropucrory Re- 
_ MARKS,"-that the matrices for the Syriac t with which 

the Grammar is printed were ared Se Mr Breath, one 

of my missionary associates, who has from the first superin- 
tended our press, and cut with great taste and skill all our 
fonts of Syriac type, except in a single instance.* 

| D. T. Sropparn. 
bh, Persia, May, 1855. 


— = 7 : 
* See note at the end of this Appendix. COMM. OF FURL, « 
VOL. T. 23 4 
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woah 16 Tite ae raking 2iga are 
7 opexD asa Tithe Lksa oof 2i.2 = = aS 2S 
dag 2% aS ucrands ok, Sato : he Seb dye 
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M3 west aibases 285 reso Anais % 
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ox. USeok | tyeSSeS 385 assis wan 7yod 
iad .anaine : cubase 28925 82 hein 
~OS0NS Use. tz0% ieis has Ashes, Lens ou 
pep 22: Si tease jap sb 26628 : aia 
HBSS Niew cnans 1a Laise JSS pass do 
pF ‘Wesitp Meos Riew lass 08 15:85 , 20 
iad ak, who ‘ikesee ibems Lax 2.8 Ns 
rs {ke Meds wheamas 28155 gas _ons 
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ood tS Ucronaion! Seip Sam tmisiigak o 
Seo wp tiny tes. Si bel Lams Lume 0 
SN Sib ame’p tsp Sant raids 185 2S-a 
wi Ll = anetisas aS ipo 18 JMc ibpem ¢ 
Yon topes Oo leu sip Gut = 1 lo 
— OMe «Li 2a uoidinkda u es 
Sc: tps, sg pwd aS 29h haus cS 
whxSe ihssi 251 daameN ts 2S Se wp tinge 
sips vaenaian? iohmw 9s 2h S84 od ro 
pasdysp q{SisthdeioS aw or eis! 
vawle igh WOOaNS 0067 vot, L200. Med = be 
oS 1b6 ‘nui 155 Sank ase soo tk 1b ose 
wnbigp oder -asoib nip Ske sap nas nan 
0 ypebuse 282 228 2086 ohest Uinta =1%: 
waiting: ik: pesca 2) 1S & 
Lipogup Iphang po :1Sax19 
Sas hemcibise ae Shs Seas & 
piSiie io? wks Lage uold : wheelie 21366. 
: Lasole sox, Msook BSS uk oS po o 
—) asbpana cinp 181 2 mp 286 2S lise. as 
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oa 
ado tS and ne 
shetilin eR 


vib Lbo: ssilie | 


Joux Cuapren VIL 


As some who may read the preceding aves ar will have 
, i ace tO 


‘no access to our books, it is not gut of p 


transcribe a 


few verses from the seventh Chapter of John.” They are a 
simple and fumiliar translation of the corresponding verses 


in the Ancient Syriac. 


S56 :S4 ok ox, 2 Leer isa 3 slp XS 


Sam spo of fsa.5 od ioe teams ibe 


Wshssia Lsbous tebRSp thin the ridbane 


igo ‘Tbise Gad hk :hesS ceehetew 


fete hes 1pShs tai 2 Thai Leap o> 


Pl 


A 


lid 


1 
= Yeabso Jaap yo Te 2a 
stacy: thay. aap 
Handy po Lap Lom ase 
Juetas ois So 


re 
thet Sy de haus 
sep eh may 
Pe = | : 
Pyke Tat Sel eoee ei 
- a a la AT 28 
Span 2 OOD ql Ll 
RSS bd ub ns 
2 

repay hy be 
sDdpe Lo Leders 
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him Faa-bs Loe may it be blessed. On receiving a favor, 
one replies 2aaamy‘hog, Where 2aasM5 seems to be 
nearly equivalent to 2B may you be happy or blessed! 
After dinner, the guest says to his host <a> pie igi 
may God increase you. If one enters a field, he says to the 
laborer Teo qaksin, indi may God.give you strength. 
At the commencement of a feast or a wedding, the invited 
person says. La BS 2A qePLd may. your fast (or wed- 
ding) be blessed. Ifa host wishés to be specially polite, he 
says to his guest qoSni « vin 5 the head of my eyes, 
you have come. If one inquires about. another's circumstan- 
ces, the reply often is fe andy uboori gandes §3 from 
your wealth (or bounty) my condition ts good. Sometimes he 
says “from the bounty of God and. yours.” An inferior, 
when asked by a superior about his health, often gives no 
reply except @@K5 your servant. A person wishing to 
abase himself before another, says qos aos oo may I 
he your sacrifice, One, on seeing something wonderful, often 
exclaims igSis Hasxn | glory to ) God! f When he wishes 
to commend another, he says qos ams nay your sovl 
be sound, oraralegt to bravo. 











POETEY. 


We ae dorset some wtinbe ened ee and, as we think, not un- 

3 = : Ty try into the Modern 

guage i slicienty floxble and sufficiently 

ae e have Apeie quite a collection of 

eng origimal and translated. The following is a 

urination of Goepars beautiful hymn, “There is a foun- 

tain filled with blood,” which seema:to have lost none of its 
beauty in this oe dress. 


a" x 4 
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her foot ts heawy, i.e. she is pregnant; wa sloxrvsten! 
my understanding, i. e. T comprehended ; qainece ‘whzs 

wo out Gohl, Ca ope with deliberation; HS Mass Lape 
the horse ts cooked, 1. €. he is hardened to heat and cold, ete. ; 
2G tae 221 those how many years, 1.¢. these many years ; 


a o. tke LL. a ten days, i. ec. ten days; qodsns As 
hint Oy ie, the responsibility ison you. So the phrase 
“on your head.” ‘A> Usha a seer of face, i.e. a time- 
Server } gts ALS 10! he has entered ups 1 years, i.e. he is 
crowing or has grown old ; ‘fennel Li 5 RanaBOS tiey are strike 
ing swimming, i.e. they aré awimming’ doe 2S sane 
tify the table, i.e. ask a blessing; qasod yo TO takes 
you have gone.out from your mind, 1, €. 88 We Say, you are out 
of your head; weasomS sins 2S qas0@ your under 


- = F 


standing do not put on his understanding, 1. ©. do not compare 
yours with his. 


SBALUTATIONS. 


A-few of the more common will peesren below. It will 
be seen that some of them are rather Oriental than peculiar 
to the Nestorians. 


One who first speaks to another says ee peaks peace 
to thee, to which the reply is nl 2 Basted in peace thou hast 
come, OF, simply, Lats. On ‘taking leave, one says 
{aS e209 (of uncertain derivation), equivalent to 
good-bye, Instead of this, we also hear aes oad remain 


in peace, At evening, a common salutation is ink, qosw 
(may) your evening (be) blessed, After a death or some 
calamity has befallen a house, visitor says to the inmate 
awa Ler qos 9 may your head be comfortable, or com- 
forted. When man puts on a new coat, his friend says to 
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not understand it, is unable to accomplish it; = @7 G5 seek os 
I cannot with him, i. e. cope with; i. weds xe the fruit 
has arrived, 1; ¢, lg Tipe; weeny Feats 2 heer rane 
he did thus from the root of his ear, a frorn necessity : 
wa os ~oras0n his understanding does not cut, i.e. he 
does not understand ; 2251 oS talks W. pour peace on 
fiat mann, i. & salute him kindly; 268 ISAS 1. went oul, 
i.e. he turned ont, a drunkard ; LeeaOOS Lee pate I [ 
will strike back on Christ, 1, e. I will take Ris L will go to 
for support; 1h qadus your pleasure is, Le. let it be 
as you please; ibang So id0k from great to small, 
i.e, all; Dax teedeS to strike flattery, i.e, to flatter; 


veredn aX qabsas yor rose i in Aus face, 1. e. rosé against, 
were opposed to him: SSS DSS ps0 i pectchicdd my soul, 3 1e, I 
was driven to extremity ; S qerianto HAS the coll! Nas 
smitten you, 1.¢. you have taken cold; > whinse sicceten us, 
i.e. forgive us; 2353 clerp joo Wyse 2ST co not break: from 
that man, i. 6.1 do not cower before him; eens Sd our 
heart opened, i. e. we became happy ; Wes q0S8 you 
heart remained,.i.e. you were not hearty (in the business), 
or you were displeased ; $6 2ped i it is before the hand, 
Le. at hand; 285 QsuSS core MSs his breath is ridden, 
Le. ‘is quick, as of a dying man; Wao Cores his heart 
burned, often in the sense of compassionating another, a8, 
my heart burned for him. So the Nestorians speak of the 
heart as boiling, cooling, freezing, etc. The meaning of 
these figures is obvious. Tes La VOTORSES his hners 
sia itil ict: in 3 waked ont “So bass grokei 
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idioms and phrases with which the language ands, 
Many have indeed already been given in the axenic used 
to illustrate the Syntax. Those which follow are noted 
near as they occur, without any attempt at system. 


a5 Soi ‘ns coda his bustness will qo upon the 
Ka ie will prosper; und? < oO@ Leask they were 
tooking on my road, i.e. awaiting my arrival; Tg iad As . 
we gave heart for them, i.e, comforted them ; 1a Sorts oe 
hie will eat sticks, i.e. be beaten; is wheal fate care, i i.e. took 


pains, or had trouble; Nex sos thu oo L335 Tam 
pouring (putting) hand to that business, i, e. Tam beginning, 
This idiom is even used as follows: Iw ossoe Led isd 
he poured hand to speak. eo ited 1953 ‘hs he will tae off 
hand from ua, i.e. will withdraw countenance or support; 
te 123 the head of the nest, applied to the oldest child ; 
Labels Obs they fell to: the road, ive. they set out; 


weresS > 285i Ss 258% So eriery sheep on his own logs, 
1,@ every man on his own responsibility ; ~ oon tS ts 
tt arrived to his hand, ie. it reached him; HORS ds 
it fell to his hand, at times used for what comes “accidentall y- 
Sometimes we say rds a5 ss it will not fall to my 


hand, i.e. I cannot (do so and so). mosSA 255 it drew 
much, 1, e. it took much time; 2s YaBsoes ie is dlack-faced, 
i.e. he is guilty or disgraced; NS Hiaasen wnitesface, 
L@ he is innocent; I es Sel his head ts hare, 
i.e. he is obstinate; Wax cin mis 36 aye DS Tcan- 
not enter before that business, 1. e. I cannot undertake it; 
qoste SEF 95 IRENE Tam doing hope from yor Le Tene 


ercise hope in regard to you; ons wo AS ~Oxd 
wax his head does not go out from that business, i.e. he does 
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‘aise ras wih S ub, qa gos, ete., which 


are in common use, deserve notice. We may literally trans- 
late them: between me to mysely, between thee to thyself, i.e. with- 
out any advice or help from: others. 





other respectsto the ancient «tai; e, g. ancient OS® pain, 
modern oSle shes. betwcen: thee and him. Ss, how- 
ever, in the modern lang. is more usually repeated ; thus, 
qadsze wdc J between me and thee. See both construc- 
tions with wD Sn Hebrew (Nordh. 8 1041, I, a,b). It may 
also be remarked that Su sometimes means tneluiling ; e. g. 
wis S53 inclsding alt of them ; Wikase 2st ss includ- 


ing ten and women: 
CONJUNCTIONS. 


In the Modern Syriac - is often ‘omitted; @ g. 
nasi SS, w3M two (or) three men... Soin Anc Syr. (Hoff. 
¢ 149, 1,6), Soin the Turkish. On the other hand, it is often 
repeated at the head of successive clauses; e. g. ul pe mil ~ 
either Tor you, Compare @1..... @2 in Ancient Syriac. 
In the same way we repeat Soi. ago Soi teks Sol 
both the king and vizir (Hoff $149, 2). So with eer, which 
corresponds to Sai, and is more used by the people. 

Sometimes @ is ‘ahead very often, indeed, in common 
conversation. 9 is also vulgarly substituted for @ in such 
expressions a5 usa 9Gad Sinz and they, 1. @. Iwaz and his 
companions. 

PHRASES. 


It will be useful to learners, and not without. interest. to 
eSe8 who would eompare the Modern Sh its cog- 
ulects, to. give-a  aiall nee the peculiar 








LS a ae eee ee, 


. 
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thee. So it is used for the conditional: eS 006 ,2 if there 
be to her, i.e. if she have, | ; 

It may be mentioned in this connection that such forms 
the ancient whl Iam, ~croA.s itis not Ae, are not at 
all allowable in the modern language. Nor are ‘Yel and 
Ae joined with participles; as qAud LOS, 


ADVERBS. 

Adverbs in the Mod. Syr,, as in the Ancient (Hoff. $147, 
2), are often repeated, like sod eae of speech, to denote 
intensity. Mxamples haye already been given. 

Care should be taken not to confound Lede. used as an 
adjective, with the same word used as an adverb. Thus, 
‘aa: Shas Cod ots means bring the other girl, while 
the expression 1b Hida word wise means bring the girl 
again, 

Two negatives are very often used in Modern Syriac to 
increase the fotce of the negative; e.g. te 2S ups ger 
we saw nothing ; Dados oe = oo J do net at ail know ; 
Bed OO there is none at all, This differs:from ancient 
usage (Hoff § 147, 4), but corresponds to that of the Turk- 
ish and the Persian. As an example of the latter take 
aed oot pr ene he sees nothing, Cx 

When there are several negative propositions in the same 
sentence, each verb should properly have its own negative; 
e. gf. obits Se .obsas LS they did not rise and go 
out, Still, if the second verb be not at all emphatic, the 


second 2S may be omitted. 
PREPOSITIONS, 


The most important peculiarities of these have been noted 
in the Etymology. They are used wey muss like the. cor- 


esponding prepositions in the ancient 
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PARTICIPLE. 

A participle, when repeated, sometimes denotes the repeti- 
tion of the action, or its continuance; e, ge thogas ibequs 
rolling, rolling, i. e. continuing to roll. Participles are often 
thus used adverbially, to qualify a verb which follows; e. gi 
Woe Iwas Das running, running, go, i.e, as fast as 
you can : Sai dws Las laughing, laughing, he came, 
Le. full of glee. 

Participles are sometimes used in the place of the infini- 
tive, a8 In the ancient language Giett ir gaa b), after verbs 
denoting toZegin e.g. S28 eSSax they began plucking. 

ENN is not commonly sedis to: the participle im the 
Modern as in the Ancient Syriae (Hoff. $155, 5), and indeed 
never in Oroomiah, although we occasionally employ it thus 
in our books. 

» For suchexpressions as as pas, igSis wads, 
ete, the Mod. Syr. uses the-nouns terminating in 28°; e. v. 
a-z3 ams. , ig S23 27595. We retain, however, 
1Sis aoe and its Sarl: for want of any. guitable term in 
the modern for Aypocrite, | 


VEER OF EXISTENCE, 


2 and oS are both used, as in the Ane. | SYyT., to express 
the idea of possession, and that constantly; e. g. ws mi J 
have, cod hed thou hast, ete, literally, there is to me, ‘est 

mihi.” When we refer to indefinite past time, 2@@ is to be 
imaarted as = MOG US dere was not to us. In order to 
ewe y future possession, we employ the future of the verb 

; & B qO> wor Ns joy 155 mnsichs mona will be to 
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Basha 9 aS ASG ag 2S you cat ier me from 






. Lor se 


“The infinitive is used in other connections without a pre- 
position; ©. g. Lose tstes he went to bring, where in Koor- 
distan they would Say ‘rowed. 

Here may properly be classed such cases as the following: 
nd is ser while nol yet arriving, i, e. while the person 
had nO yet ‘arrived ; Law 1d 4 HOF not at all seeing, the con- 

t determining who did not see. So also with suffixes: 
Ay 2S 2Se7 while not seeing him. The place of these 
may ‘of course always be filled by the finite verb. 

wt Sn da ARS wrooak AS they wll tnerease. in 
wickedness until their perishing (Nordheimer, & 1080, 8); 
Naga Lindy By TG (am joe tie soning of the seed (Nord. 
6 1080,4, a); 4 re lise ieomacio a) ao are - making 
thought (thinking) and speaking one (the same)? ? (Nordh. 
$1018, 1.1). So wad 2 Looaxwe (aS., digging and 
waleriniy (fields) Ido not dintlerstand (Nordh. § 1018, nm. 1); 
Long ia? ass at the time of sun-rising (Nordh. § 1030, 
2 a); lass el ae ~pe nS there is nothing (po) bad as 
commiting adultery (N. § 1080, 2, b); ipeA 1adaa as 
for the purpose of making bricks (Nordh. § 1080,.6, a). 


some of the above m ps be regarded b others as 
participles, the ih ate Re the first clae being 

or simply as nouns. But it seems preferable, if etymo ony 
alone, or the anal y of the Tarkich and and Persian, 0s previ- 

ously ‘noticed, is into account, to call them infinitives, 
However, it coats little; for what is the infinitive but a 
noun, expressing the abstract idea of the verb, without ref- 
erence to tense oF number or person? Thé references above 
show that there is a — similarity between these ex- 
amples 8 and those adduced b byt Nordheimer to show the use of 
the in re in Hebrew. 7 might be farther multiplied, 


ToL Vi 
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Sai 2S DAi tnd: thsox adaax! hearing he heard, 
but c coming he did not come. We have often prefixed a9 to 
this infinitive, in accordance with early usage, and indeed 
present usage among the mountains ; Doe it 1s not heard in 
Oroomiah. 
The infinitive with S is. pasanisaally aaiploped's in the 
Mod. Syr., though the subjunctive with 9.and ® Lb is gene- 
rally preferred. The following are examples of its use: 


OSAS par NAS there is nothing to cell; a Rhee 


we poured Aand to go, Le. we set out; pdsas’ « 


did you come to hear? In these’ les; 9 with the »sub- 
junctive may also be emplayed accor to in Oroo- 
miah, In some parts of Koordistan, however, & is used 
much more than here in Oroominh, and especially | 
ain gL mg Oe expressed after it. Thus, 


they say | Doo Gardai, but; with an.object following, 
1 Sag hSco ‘wasot Godai, did you come to hear preaching? 
In Oroomiah, in many cases, where we should expect >, 
some other preposition is used with the infinitive. For ex- 
ample, in the semtences above we may substitute 1 with 


equal propriety. 
As in the ancient lang., 9 may be used before the infini- 


tive for the purpose of comparison (Hoff. $154, 2); but in the 
common usage without any S. Thus, for wt nsLe wal 


iat LecsaS> po, in Ruth 1:12, we may translate 
fans Leg. e2, or use, if we prefer, the subjunctive 
faayS woo 2. So too, for the clause in Baio. 8, 
ths lisaodd po 0x5, we may write pigs La “Ted 
BF hos A ea aS er eae 


ing Le. from beats Galatia, or from taking pains; 
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> 2 _/or that (iva) is in general used like 9, but can only 
denote the purpose or object, not the result, . It is not com- 
monly used in Koordistan, where > aspphes its nae 

‘There is the same distinction between words 

re? ped and pie Moa Se pate! that ere is in- Eng- 
lish between the expressions “when I pray” and “when I 
am praying.” 
_ The remaining particles need no illustration. ised, and 
DSa are identical in meaning, the former being used more 
in Koordistan, and the latter in Oroomish. They corres- 
pond to the ancient Senxi and wos, as used with the 
foture. 

Where several tenses of the same kind are connected by 
the conjunction @, if the first is preceded by "3, the oth- 
ers may omit it. So if 22 is prefixed to the first, it is un- 
derstood with all. The same is often, but not always, true 
in | to those tenses which terminate in 20@; e. g. 
ghdsco ibe Sol to he was in the habit of going and preach. 
ing, Where 1467 need not be repeated afte® ghAco. So in 
the ancient Baie So inthe English “I will go, and 
(will) call them, and (will) have a talk." 






The absolute infinitive, joined with the finite verb, is used 
in the Modern as well as in the Ancient Syriac (Hoff. § 183), 
and the Hebrew (Nordh. § 1017), to give intensity to the 
idea: e.g. John 9: 9, where the ancient is 2899 230309, and 
the magern 25 228099 Lnbgan he is very” much like, Te 
strongly resembles. Sometimes the infinitive is used in a pan- 
ner different-from the preceding, Forexample, s2saax 28 
did he not hear? ‘To this, the answer may be ng follows: 


er 
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in'the speaker or writer's mind: e.g. open LABS ocr, 2, 

or, instead, mon pas BaD, if Tam réailing to-morrow. 
aa with the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive, implies 
the non-existence of the action or state of the verb; e. g. 
lag Wi bs0 ~2 if you should’ sicken (implying that you are 
not sick now), “Ths 2a6r no , . if you had come wp (as 
you have not). 


As to the use of 9 , it is important to observe that, like 
ut ch Latin, it is employed in a multitude of cases to denote 
ig a ag urpose, object, or result of th cP ing clause, where 
nglish and Hebrew (Nordh. pl 80) we should have the 


saacleea’ Lupa esse wOONE usd tell for hii that he 
es ae re ing em he went that he might see ; 


i 


oS uuases noetg woh, they drew trouble that they 


might fined him (tried to find). Observe that it is immaterial, 
in this last, and many similar cases, whether we use the pres- 
ent or the imperfect subjunctive, each being alike contin- 
Brit The present would, however, be generally preferred as 

riefer ancl equally expressive, 9 is very often omitted after 


O29 Leds, uk, MGAS, 258, SaaS, 1 GAG, 
SES. etc. For example, § Sno ee) de you wish (that) 
you may learn ? cra ce aS it ts necessary (that) 
you write quickly, EN a) Ssh he will beg on (of) 


them (that) diey fies Ne the omission of > in the an- 
cient language (Hoff. § 130, 4 pa $149, 3,5; $184, 3, a), 
and also of win the Latin, . Th he correspondence between the 
eignification of verbs in ree language which dispense with 
tit, and those in the Modern Syriac which are not followed 
by 9, is quite strikin 

Sometimes a clause is interposed between » and the verb 
to which it refers: e. g.: 


mec te wud : £ wo} (Oo Monmanp : fi) aii pas 
Sines which iterally reads Jwish that those men that I 
have spoken about them be poured into prison. 











It is also used, as the imperfect subjunctive in Latin, for 
the pluperfect ; and this is the common idiom in regard 1 to 
a sae which follows a conditional clause, and which, in 


our language, would be in the pluperfect. We thus may: aay 
Log S35 2S: aso Loe Nog 22 if you had told me, I 


should not ba (have been) angry ; = Lado, Laer hoor 2 
leg ‘a pa if he had heard, certainly he would (would 


have). come ; ‘implying that he did not hear nor come. 

This tense is also used with a. negative, to imply what ought 
not to be; 6. g. Lhsts 106 2067 1S2 wpa Le ues ts 
you have done a thing that should not be done. See Lev. 4: 18, 
27, and compare the Ancient Syriac. 

Ric and Pluperfect Tenses—It is unnecessary to say an’ 

farther of these tenses than that they are not mue 
3 in common conversation, the Nestorians preferring to 
state their idea in another and more «imple form, which they 
can in most eases readily do, When they are used, they 
correspond in general to the same tenses in the Latin. 

ns has sometimes been prefixed to the tenses of the sub- 
junetive in our books; but this is not in accordance with 

general. usage in Oroomiah, and has of late been nearly or 
aaatts rapped. 





SUBJUNCTIVE APTER PARTICLES, 


Much that might be said under this head has been virtu- 
ally anticipated in the numerous examples given in the pre- 
ceding-pages.. The principal particles which may take the 


subjunctive are: wf, 2, BX), 9,280, P25, >a, 
22. 2,52, pike, p ised, piSSa,p Ser, cic. 
So that is expressed by pide; when, by 2 RS Wor, 
as well as by pied; lest, by p toe 2, i.e. let it not be that, 
As to the use of .4 and Ces the question whether they 
are to be followed by the subjunctive or indicative present, 
depends on the degree of contingency in each individual case, 


al 
ld4 


ia used for the future (Hoff. §135, 3), which will account for 
such cases as that given above, viz, whe. s pei ss i. 
bos and perhaps some other verbs, in their ordinary use, 
retain the force of the ancient participle «. g. Saeed bet ao 
exactly now J wish, where the idea is limited to the present 
moment. , 
_ The present subjunctive is occasionally used for a preter- 
ite indicative, as was the present participle (Hoff, § 135, 3, b) 
from which it sprung; e.g, Baad Oe und Jesus saying 
(said); Wax. theysoid. In'these cnses,the-modern usage is 
almost a transcript of the ancient, Am. being written for 
Sool, and —— for whol. 

It 18 not strange that these different idioms lead to ambi- 
guity, which no acquaintance with the language will fully 
remove; ¢. g. qvin do Bose se may be translated 
“our sweet voices let us all raise,” or “we do all’raise,” or 
“we will raise.” The perplexity thus caused, however, 
18 as nothing, compared with the puzzling expressions we 
often find in Hebrew, r mi : 

‘The usages are so simple in regard to what has been 
called the second present subjunctive, that no remarks need 
be. made about them. 

In a multitude of instances, the indicative or subjunctive 
may either of them be used to express an idea; but the 
subjunctive will express it as more contingent, as is true of 
the German and other languages; e. g. Logr> Rass Ao 
every thing that there may te, for which we may substitute 
or. Jes DOS 2 if he be here, on sf he te here. | 

Imperfect Tense.—This-is often used as an imperfect in- 
dicative, In accordan Ce with the use of the ancient present 
participle, joined with 2@€1, from which it took its origin 
e.g. 1aGt ghSwme 1oe Ba Sor and Jesus was walk 
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mology a notice of this last form. This distinction it is im- 
portant to observe; otherwise we may be led into ludicrous 
lunders, ‘Thus, a man speaking to me about his son in 
my employ, says ao 1S jet him not be hungry; to whom 1 
reply, pAb 2S he will not be hungry (Iwill do well for him) 
or he does not go hungry. 

Nore.—With the use of 2 and 2% in this tense compare w> 
and dx of the Hebrew, od and jj of the Greek, and non and ne of 
he Latin. It is evident, however, that the resembilance is only a 
general one, and in the indicative does not hold at all. 

It is to be remarked that we are not limited to the sub- 
junetive present for eee prohibitions, as those using 
the Ancient Syriac (olf. $130, 4, c.) and Hebrew (Nordh., 
£1006) were. limited to the future. The imperative may be 
freely employed for that purpose, as sash 2S do not steal, 
we 2S. do not go down, ete. 

The present subjunctive may be used also in entreaty ; 
e.g. Mhks is I beg you not to lie; Sassy pa I beg you not 
fo sell, ete, Sometimes it is diffigalt-to tell whether it is a 
command or an entreaty, 28, ej, if Teall toa man pursued 
by's bull, ‘ws 1S co not stop, 

In familiar conversation the 2 of the future is often 
omitted, and then the form becomes that of the present sub- 
junctive; e.g. Sei : ei Suds if you wish (that) Igo, 
(will) go. SoGen. 42:86, $ erubos . = : = and (will) 
you take Benjamin? So, too, 2S or wa is aften omitted ; 
e, g. Legs i DS tel: Be pest I wish (that) J may 
read, but it is not happening (coming about). Here a general 
desire is expressed to learn. With this we may compare 
the ancient present participle, which is also for a ge- 
netic present (Holi $155, 3), asin Eco, 2:14, where we must 


translate the ancient Mgtby Agh2a. So pedal, Is 3:2; 
and many other cases. Moreover, the anc. present participle 
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nion, and in prayer is often pier with the imperative 
in the same sentence; e.g, Pwmad Nake ik igi L 
O Lord, come and abide with us! Compare in Ane. Syr. 
1 Kings 8: 30. Comp. also the interchange of the future 
and imperative in Hebrew. 

es let him jind, i. e. allow him to find, or he is to find. 
Tn this case, and very often to the third person, singular and 
plural, Shee or Wome may be prefixed; e. g. a 
let them read, where as above we may have the idea of per- 
mitting them to read, or of directing them, the circumstances 
and the connection determining what isintended. 4 . 


let re tell yor 12S oD what can we do: : aus Lasad, 
i Syede may I die a youth, tis true (may I die young, 
if it be not trus)—compnre the Latin “ne sim salvus,” may 
I perish! 

The present subjunctive may be used to express a suppo- 
sition, particularly if dnteane a paratie, a supposition, 18 pre- 
fixed; e. g. umodax oA pane supposition: he sin- 
ishes his business, or let him " finash, or grant that he finish, or 
if he finish. Compare the Latin “ vendat wdes vir bonus,” 
Sapper ete. So, too, without the word dco: e.g. 
| : qomas NS ws suppose you do not learn 
your lecon,. you will not goout. We may in this case say, if 
we choose, that _2 is omitted, as in Hebrew (Nordh. g991, 
8, a). The imperfect subjunctive allows the same idiom. 

The present subjunctive is used in prohibition, where the 
Ancient Syriac, the Hebrew, and the English would naturally 
use the fature; e. g. Mok 1S thou shalt not steal; “nhis s 
thou shalt not lie. Sass 2S would mean thou tilt not steal, 
or you are not in the habit of stealing, and and ‘assS ‘ns 28 would 
be an emphatic way of saying the same thing. See in Ety- 
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Pluperject Tense —This is sometimes used: 1. for the im- 

| betes e.g Lag LB he was weeping, Mat 1a he he was 

ee 2. for the passive imperfect, This j 18 Very common, 
tymology. 

Futire Tense.—W hatever is peculiar in the use of this tense 
will be noticed under the Present Subjunctive. The second 
future is not: mach used, a form of expression bein 
chosen which renders it unnecessary; where in En 
we might say before you come, | ai hn have wrived”™ nl 
Nestorian would be likely to say qup ‘8 go paps no 
T shalt arrive before you. 


SUBIURCTIVE MOOD, 


Present Tense.—It should be distinctly borne in mind that 
what has been called in the Etymology the present subjunc- 
tive, is ae more nor less than the ancient present par- 
ticiple, with fragmentary pronouns suffixed. The old future 


having disappeared, this present participle, with ns pre- 
fixed, becomes a future in Mod. yr. ; with. » prefixed, 


it becomes a future, or a generic present, expressed nege- 
tively; with = a) (ancient S50 ) prefixed, it becomes a 
preterite; with 2 or w¢ prefixed, it becomes a generic 
aba and without 4 prefix, it inclines to retain its 
ori, resent signilication. Remembering these facts, 
oa the further fact that both in Ancient Syriac and in 
Hebrew, the future was much used as a subjunctive or 
conditional (Hoff. #180, 4; Nordh. § 998), we shall not be 
surprised to find these different meanings shading into each 
other in the Modern Syriac. The following examples will 
illustrate the very different uses of this tense, Question, 
t Keb am I going? or may J go? Answer, nSgi 2 201 yes, 
you are to go, or you may go. The question ma thus be 
either a simple interrogatory, or a ton asked; and the 
answer 13 th be understood ha ey If the answer is 
“you are to go,” it is really a mild imperative. Compare 
our English “you many, » and “do: so and so:” when we 
mean “you must go.” ‘This mode of speaking i is very com- 


You. ¥. ol 
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ing after God, xf perhaps I found (him). Compare the ancient 
usage in Ecc, 6: 6, ine 1S exk.o, where Jt expresses 
the idea of co 6. Used a5 a subjunctive imper- 
fect; ©. g. pei Ys: rhsawon 2S Sex 140 ailifough 
the business did not finish (chould not end), T shall qo ; 
log no. wer qobacdoad .2 if you destroyed (chould 
destroy) us, you were ¢ (ould be) just. 

The preterite seems never to be used in the modern lan- 
guage for an imperative, as in the ancient (Hoff. $129, 6). It 
will not be thought strange that it is employed in such a 
variety of witys in the spoken 5 when we consider what 
an important tense it was in the structure of the old verb. 
Many of the idioms mentioned above give force and yivacity 
to the We are thus allowed to of events 









and actions which are presg on future though definite, or 
future and contngenh as if fey had actually transpired and 
were recorded in st, On this account the heer is 





often used in Hebrew in the language of pro prophecy. See 
examples of its use in conditional clauses § eh ty 1). 

The other forms of the preterite given in the Etymology, 
WAS me, diwdeS, cic, have substantially the same 
meanin as the regular pre terite, and may be used in the 
sane way. The first aaned of ieee is ordinarily employed 
only when euphony requires it, = Etymology. 





: Tense —This is used: 1, for the present; e, g. 
985 2505 fe has sa, iv. is sitting; We Ma he has wept, 
i.e. (often) is weeping. This usage seems to be confined to a 
small number of verbs. 2. for the preterite; e. g. Oo Leal 

dah. (22 we ave come (Wwe came) long ago, This is the 


usual mode’ of 4 Sta. reid cn 
terite No. 2. for the perfect passive. See Etymole 
Passive Voice, Ambig nity may sometimes arise, a8 to 
question whether the verb is used in an active or passive 
sive sense; but the context generally determines. We may 


At SES wo tans either he is aslesp, he has slept, or 
he has been asleep ; fas usp they have sown, or they are sown. 
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i.e. 1am choked, or lam drowned. A boy in recitation, if 
confused, will say wbds 2MeSa it lost on me, ive. T have 
lost it. Ask a man how his business is to-day, and he may 
reply Nas isin ber if remained (remains) just'so, Persons 
coming to make a petition will tell us gahS user 30 pd 


we poured (i.e. we now place) our hope on you. Compare 
Ane, Syr. (Hoff. $129, 4, b,c). Compare algo Ps. 1: 1, in the 
Ancient and the Modern. The expression in the Ancient, 
usa. 2067 Sa \39, Matt. 12:30, may be considered equiva- 
lent cither to a present indicative or to a present subjunctive, 


So Deut.1: 89, t0@s @X94 2Se shat did not (do not) know. 


2. Used as a perfect; e. g. ‘ 2805 fe came vow L¢. he has 
just arrived. This is the con s mode of speaking. So too, 
thssax 1S goa og OE ied Dlessed is he that never 
heard (meaning, that has never heard). 3. Used as a pluper- 
feet; e. g. momen po heads pidel when he (had) finish. 
chen wots Gite $129 8). 4. Used as « future; e.g. 

SS ds - tered god Ao .2 if you died to-morrow, you 
ies "(compare with the use of the first verb Hoff: § 129, 

8, c, and of the second verb, same section, 7); = ‘nasa 67 -/ 
OSs a5 Loi 56 Liew if you belicve, Christ just now, 
i.e, at this moment, received (will receive) you. This is no 
doubt an emphatic future. Compare Nordh. § 966, 1, c. #6. 
Used as a subjunctive present; e. g. Soe 2 if it did 
not become, Le. if it does not meet the case, equivalent to 
Low ph ~2 (see the ancient ugage, Mark 12: 25, as follows: 


tpto ~ axa aA be, in which case the translation might 
have béen literal) ‘nts hs rads Lal COSA SS i 


if you went out (set out) now, perhaps you will reach ; 
wheres 1345.1: Ig SAS 06 zesas Jam grop- 
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§ 197, 4): £jao oh 2552 a2 is there any one th the village? 
Sometimes 123) may be omitted, and yet the idea be clearly 
and idiomatically expressed; as @@fS ei aS Linas aX 
in the school there is not like him (his like), 432 is also now 
and then used to denote each one ;- BS, Leal -oSss305 
~ TOK they scattered, man (each man) to his village. So 
in the ancient language (Hoff. § 127, 8). But generally, 
when thus used, it is repeated, as already mentioned, 
MOODS AND TENSES OF VERBS 

Though the ordinary signification of the different moods 
and tenses was given in the Etymology, some additional 
remarks are necessary to illustrate their use, 

INDICATIVE MOOD, 

Present Tense —This is sometimes used: 1. As a perfect; 
e. g. liz aA, res wks Lies he is reading here three 
years, 2. Asa future: e. g. Leeds Le SS qos S925 we 
are going after a month, So in Gen. 6:17, where, in the 
modern language, we have the present tense, and in the 
ancient the active participl 

Imperfect Tense-—This is sometimes used: 1. Asa present: 
c.g. LOG} AghBsop 206) we 05 it was (is) better that 
you should preach. 2. Asa future; e, g, Ipopeb 206 1S9)5 
he was going (intending to go) in the morning; the implication 
being that he is now prevented. 8. As an imperfect sub- 
june. ; €. g. Lee ‘nas Las : Log Nog 2532 wade wi if 
you should be a good man, you were (would be) blessed, 4. Asa 
pluperf, subjune, ; e. g. dae lag ‘nog i Lag mS aos 
it was (would have been) betiir, if you had gone, * 

Preterite Tense.—1. Used as a present; e. g., a man in dis- 
tress says wSASS diel, ie. Tamdead; hehe T cholegd, 


17 


As in the‘ancient language (Hoff. § 125, 1, Annot.), it may 
denote the objective case of the relative. For instance, 
ined ~ Re ha every thing that he may see. 

“The relative 9 may often be rendered definite, as in 
pn Syriac (Hoff. § 125, 3) and Hebrew, by +p a 

Dring, \A8BOEF a word, aii a man, OO he, etc., prefixed : 
ke wpato Insass 28 cdo not forget the thing that he tells; 


ws 2Mhase cans bom nes » you do not know him 
who is coming, 


_ In Hebrew ao Ee 907), a8 in English, and in Ancient 
Syriac to a ve extent (Hoff. $125, 4), the relative 
may be omitted; az g. a house (which) Ae built two years ago. 
But § seems to be never omitted in Modern Syriac, except 
when used as 9 conjunction. 
It ay ae well to give a few examples to illustrate the 
use of interrogative and indefinite rena, and the 
position they occupy in the sentence. We may say either 


£285 wpese tel, or r tie 2S upase, whai is dus? 
1185 wsse as ier, or § fd tte who ia this 
women 7 nas wate ‘nif, or, instead, nai Tuas WS, OF 
ek! Snes uss, Wioldrt thou? as Sicete Gokat 


‘144 105 wasp fa0A, or i food 2a) 286 wand, 
elses bat 
The interrogative pronouns ay bevused, as in Ancient 


Syriac (Hoff. § 45, 2, Annot, 4) and Hebrew (Nordh. $921), 
as indefinite pronouns. For example, in the expressions : 
Yc uate Lingus poo iS I do not know who he is, 
Pate ss God rgse WS Ser fe wil inyorm you who went 
2307 usel tan 2S he did not see which (of the two) it was. 

Very often "3555 without the article is used where we 
ape use, in English, any one, as in the Aue. Syr. (Hoff, 
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As the relative particle 9 undergoes no inflection, man 
pg Babe be we express directly in English, must in Moc 
be expressed by a circumlocution. A few exam- 
ples will b be Bree bee: Examples of the same kind ma 
9% found in Hoff $125, Nordh. Chap. rx. and Rogen. A Awad. 
rea. Syntax, XOVIIL. 


1, Whom.» ay, 359 LEP OD 0500) Smo. Oc 2:1 
i am Joseph your brother, that ye sold me,” Gen, 45: 4: 
wO1e0O13 whsomooer 1231 , 1 ahs tend this is the man that I 
spoke about him, 

2. Which—1a@ Mor psd tas lee a garden that he 
had planted it; ius wud ds Zajxo the spade that I 
worked wilh tt. 

8. Whose Gas wikis 259 1 Maedye LSaL the Nes- 

forians of the mountains, that (men) plunder their cattle, 
4:,.Place where— Faas, D523 $o50 a village that I un- 
packed (encamped or halted) im it; oA Othe D 20> tes 
a place that he was there, 

5. Whither. wood qohzws ORS the vineyard that 
you went info i, 

6. Hither —2aS ph Leases ioe Le en ot that we 
brought hither... |. 

7. Whence waste 22484 e829 Lse8 a well that 
they were drawn from it, 

8. When — 206 Os Nex lis cores Ime. Le a day 
that in tt I was lord of business, L. @ busy. 

In some of the preceding cases, § may express the idéa 
without the pronoun or adverb following, ‘Thus, for “a 
day,” ete, we may soy 206 wa 1S.ax ihsep Meas 2 
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he, has mercies are many ; > wad do: pheed ted but 1, 
they blame us. see Matt. 26 : 11: and compare the ancient 
version. See also Hoff. § 121, 1. 


Tt is to be noted that the very common idiom of the an- 
cient language and the Hebrew, by which the pronoun takes 
the place of the substantive verb, finds no favor in the Mod- 
ern Syr,, in Oroomiah at lenst, though it is said to be Heard 


sometimes in Koordistan-(Hoff. $121, 2). Nor is o@7 used 
pleonastically in the modern as im the ancient language 
(Hoff. $128, 1); e.g. Noor Zak of aS, 1 Tim. 5: 9. 
The governing noun in the modern as well as in the an- 
cient language (Hoff. $122, 2), may take the suflix which 
seems more properly to belong to the noun which it Bov- 
érns; €. ¢. {pRt? qed 01 your way of evil, or ldo 
Taare aXe qarias your death of the body, or 
050 . The latter forms are the more common. 

Me is a universal practice to use pleonastically the suffix 
pronoun, followed immediately by the noun to which it 
refers. Thus, Las Lor we T saw her, the woman > 
Hi ash Kuksees we drove them avay, the men Com- 
pare the ancient oa3é one, and many sumilar expres- 


sions (Hof. § 128, 8). The idea seems to be the same, 
whether the pronoun is used or not. In Hebrew, this has 
been considered an emphatic suffix (Nordh. § 866, 2, a), but 
we do not so regard it as used by the Nestoriar 

On the other hand, the medic is entirely omitted when 


the meaning is sufficiently plain without it; e.g. ai 
vag tsche he came and told (it) for me. 

‘The suffixes are ‘in some eases used as reflexives; e. g. 
3 SSS Soins Lwill go and ask for me (for 
Sabah) a took ‘See an example in both Ancient and Mod- 
erm Syriac, John 4° 8. 
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This leads to the employment or omission of prepositions, in 
a way very different from the usages of our own language ; 
e.g, LSS Ist gabdso you jilled the vessel (with) water ; 
where the Syriac also ‘admits of 9 or ao: LADA 2 ib0i 
he entered from (by) the door; WOO SSOA wwe told jor him; 


‘re 
# 


pe LAB fie touched! on us; geste teste 16S! 62 if God 


show favor from (to) you; S catse0) Sn they will ascend 
(above) ws; Stel pmo Bass fie hissad from my hand, 1. €. he 
kissed my hand. The modern language is, however, no 
more unlike the English in these respects than the ancient. 


PRONOTNS 


The nominatives 244, Ail, ‘ete, are not generally ¢ &Xx- 


pressed before the verb, unless for the‘sake of specification 
or emphasis, as the terminations of the verb prevent all 
ambiguity in regard to number and person. When empha- 
sis is required, these pronouns are oftener placed atta: the 


verb than before it; e. g. Siai . RS. an what am I to 
do, I? taal gadsoa did you éll, you? Sometimes the pro- 
noun both precedes and follows: el Soi qSoi _ aa 
we toll qo, awe too, 

The pronoun, used as a subject nominative, and indeed 
any nominative, is occasionally separated by an intermediate 
clause from its verb; ec. ¢. O38 > GoSAia nb pe: aren 


they, before you came, saw, The Modern Syriac, however, 
y favors the simplest construction, — 

The pronoun is often employed as an absolute nomina- 

tive, in the same manner as nouns; e. g., with the imper- 


sonal verb of existence, wh aS 23! or 2 oS and J there 
us not to me, i.e. T have not; WES qa red 2S And yr, 
there will not be to you opportunity ; Li 153 woresand = 0 on 
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OBJECT OF THE VERB. 


The objective is often denoted, as in the Anc, Syr., by S 
prefixed (vulgarly Ss), and especially when intended to 
be definite; e.g. ARAL Corp dae J sato (to) that man. 
But in a sentence like the following: @@Sab@so 1a Le 
did you find a purse? it is neither needed nor allowed. In 
common conyersation it is also often dropped, for the sake 
of brevity, where we should expect to hear it, Like Tx in 
Hebrew (Nordh. $835), S does not seem to be so much a 
sion of the accusative, as to be used for directing special 
attention to any subject. ; 

S may also denote, as in Anc. Syr. (Hoff. § 114, 1), 
the same relation as the dative in Western languages; 
e. £. pea ook. wan J did service fo the Khan; 
12a. 6 ES SG give to him that apple. In this last 
example, worons jor him would be perhaps more common. 
The idea may also be expressed without any preposition, as 
in Ane, Syr. (Hoff $122, 1): NED dae 2a he gave me 
a watch, 

Some verbs, as e. g. those of naming, clothing, anoint- 
ing, asking, commanding, feeding, test ing, telling, filling, 
ete., are often followed by two objects, of which one gene- 
rally, thougl not always, signifies a person. The noun denot- 
ing a person may have & prefixed, but the other noun very 
rarely takes it, if at all; e.g. Wad we ood Uasdan 
he put clothes on that boy; Que oni Ts uses Le vis 
my son J twill call kim David med ia > GS GEIS » ns 
the field we will make it a vineyard, The ancient language 
has yery nearly the same usage (Hoff: § 141, 4, 5). 

It may be vce rea ee in many Seng nan oe 
English and other Western languages an object is viewed 

'direo ed as in 


as di t, in Syriac it is regard direct, and wice versd. 
TOL. FT. 20) 


1o2 


On the other hand, the nominative is omitted altogether, 

when regarded as indefinite; as, for example, when 1231 or 

i might be supplied. This usage, not uncommon in the 

j och Syriac (Hoff, $188, 4), is far more common in the 

Modern, and is a substitute, as Pantera j in the Etymology, 

for the passive verb ; eg. po utads b 2B men oppress us, 
i. 8. we are oppressed. . 


PREDICATE NOMINATIVE. 


The proper place for the predicate nominative, with its 
qualifying words, is between the subject nominative and its 
verb; eg. 2G aed toad O03 drunkenness ts 
grec folly The rule, however, i is ‘variable, We may ny, 
with a kind’of emphasis, WSeX, Yuesd3x 1M $085 ; 
the charige of the usual construction, as in other bes, giv- 
ng more force tothe worda. 2 


VERB lect TO BE. . 
The raat omitted, the Modern S) ‘iae differing in this 


Hlrow ( Ancient Syriac (Hoit § 146, 8), and me 

brew (Nord § 70 1,b.), Yet we at times find such 
ples as the followmg, some of them perhapa. fenticred 

by. us from the ancient Innguage, and others in universal 


use : ‘Bas AS our father that in heaven, Dad Tedd 
that under heevén, Eph. 6 : 12, LHSIS wx (let there 
pia ag pao ainda ag 
(it 15) necessary fo read. ‘ 

_Nore.—Tho.verb of existence js not omitted with the correspond- 
ing, words "AS and SANS, not always with Aad. A penon, 
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pS Sabo it was a fear tas, ' i. @. we were afraid. Tf the 
origin ‘of the preterite tense has been ot orrectly explained in 





the Etymology, we have in this exam ale a curious redupli- 
eatin, ag Wil be soon. -by spelling, Sg with: final 
eh od nag. 


Tissidediadiita Se tanith cab aways prefered and 
when translatin from Anc. Syr the sai 


line aa well as the feminine ver  fmpersonally ily (Hoff § 138, 
3), we have sometimes followed ap ae rather than the spoken 
language ; e.g. Matt. 15 : 40. See the same vse of the fem- 
inine verb as an impersonal in Hebrew (Nordh. § 787, 2). 
this ul use of the feminine gend for an 
indefinite thing, results from the ideas of Orientals. 


Nore—pioe iS, in which case-the verb is used iiipesiaalty 
‘and in the masculine, is handly an exception to the general rule, x8 
in jperaleins tt a paper. onn vox, Kt if—gif give, in English. 

In this connection may be mentioned: such expressions 
as 2S ud LS0e there became to me a heart, Ss wal 


WOOL 5.0% there came on us. his pity, i.e, pity for him; 


where the verb seems first to be used impersonally, and 
then a masculine nominative to come in as an alter- thought. 
This change of construction is not without its force, and 
may ‘be at times preferable to the regular form, 

e@ ROLES, absolute is very common in Modern 
Syriac, sometimes used emphatically, and sometimes without 


acy eis Sahai sisi lips ek: Sat + Christ, he is 
mighty, od Took : 3 your father, his 
hanel will guide you, ‘Sines be ieet 2 SOBSS ef? this 
Jacob, he also will go. In these cases, it is emphatic; but it 
can hardly ‘be “egtisideted "80 ‘in the following example: 
Yo Lt waded + teason the rivers, their course would 
ee which, is simply saying, ‘the c > of the rivers 


dlc See ie ame idiom in Ane. § Hoff. $119 
in Hebrew (Nordh. § 866, 1, b.), and in Sy Hloll§ , 
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construction may, however, be employed:for emphasis; ec. -e 


Coy ISS Leena 253 wir spcetanes GOT the 
blessed is-your house. 

“Tn regard to the demonstrative naiecdive pronouns, when 
used to qualify nouns, iy are’ always placed) before their 
nouns; ¢, g. tks te. this dog, DBs 2ad dese donkeys, 
Yeast 12a ui ieriS w ‘this ‘wicked men. “When the construction 
is different, we have followed the idiom of the Ancient 
Syriso or the Hebrew (Hoff. § 128, and Nordb. § 854). 

Coenheaee swells : os nepeaye chy pa yur, 
respect the Modern is unlik Ancient (Holt. $1 

1). To the latter language (hay eomankianen ime some: 
times follow. The ern resembles more the Hebrew 
(Nordh. $935) and English.» In this also we have at times 

changed the the the idiom, as Gen. 11:1. Such expressions as 
ask » phe Dew “35 in the ancient eigapaiters not now 
be at all allowable, 


a 








SUBJECT NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 


In general, the verb agrees with its subject nominative in 
number and person. There are, however, constructions ad 
sensum, as in the Ancient eo and most other langun: 
the mieré grammatical form bem fhe bea (Hoff. § 137). 

When the subject nominative is different persons, the 
rule found in Latin, Greek, and other lang , bas place, 
that the first person is preferred to the second and the sec- 


ond to the third. Thus, qe Wi 26b0 NG you and Twill 
qo, -aaaSai eae Nal you and he came, 

Verbs are ‘often used impersotially, and then the feminine 
gender is employed, as a representative of the neuter gender 
in other languages; €. g. whxak iKsco wa it drew (i.e. 
it occupied) tito hours, 98 2s it: ‘otal iL ew,-a_bad thing, 
qed S99 29 it is a-foar o you, i.e. you are afraid (note, 
that 38299 ig 'n vulgar and anomalous form of 24) 
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ee ADIEQTIVES., 


“A qualifying adjeotive in Modern Syriac; ia griairink: 
a as in Ancient Syriac (Hoff. $118, 1), and 


in Hebrew (Nordh. § 770), follows its noun; e. g. LL pal 


oid man, Saudis Yyigse beautiful -éity. ‘The same rule 
holds where two or more epithets are joined to one noun : 

130 indo fod 25 dee lange and high horse. Also when the 
noun bas « suffix, As roo. WOOAAAS his firm lave. So 
in the ancient language (Hoff. $129, 3). 

A few adjectives more naturally precede their nouns; 
e.g. 193, wie. Ais, dtc, the latter being called an ad- 
jective; though qn réality a noun (Nord. $725, 1). Thus, 

| 15 many horses, us: wade a good tree. In 
thee casts 188 12.080 and mye 2S2 would be also 
allowable. 

An adjective may be ‘plated before its noun to give in- 
ereaseil emphasis ; & g. isla Thad 253 a very great slome, 
Another mode of giving emphasis, i is to place the adjective 
at the head of the clause, and, after a brief pause, to repeat 
ity e: goths pikes 2 1 242 2h S08 2 2Beds quick 

to learn, he 8 quick to learn; but wicked, he is wicked. 

A qualif ying adjective in the modern language cannot be 
separated, as in the ancient (Hott. e112 sAnot 2). from its 
noun by words such as aoe, | 

An adjective used 83 a *edtcate | is also almost always 
gee after the noun or pronoun to which it refers; e.g. 

paSo5 228i Ser via! man ts rich rhs igeso aS 
the ae is soir, ‘The ancient language generally places the 
adjective before its substantive in such'a case (Hoff'§118, 2). 
So the Hebrew (Nordb. $772). An inversiomof the ordinary 











i | 
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the preposition of in English. This 9 is omitted in expres- 
sions such as pas Sor +3oce what kind (of) man, not only 
aq, “but the general form, corresponding with the idiom 
of the Persian and Turkish. Though educated Nestorians 
generally speak with grammatical correctness, -jt may be 
worth while to note as an exception the almost «universal 
use of wo as if it were the singular and not the plural ; 
&. g. the Wika tas Ser he 3 @ son (1 6. inbabitant) of 
Degala. 

Nouns, as well ne dthed words axe con repeated : (a.) to 
denote distribution or variety; B. ise ides kinds, 
kinds, i. e. different kinds ; is IF color, colors i.e. dif 


ts ¢ 


ferent colors; 80 with numerals: IK Le Le one, one time, 
i.e. now and then ;.so adverbs: Lena — slowlypaiowly, i, €. 
little by little; (@) to give intensity; eg. yas ee 
| cane Peper i. e., a5 we should say, a ‘thousand frag- 
9 299 exceedingly, ce Baer very little indeed; (c.) 
Kiley Ripe 9A OEP “e.g MRSL 1251 man, 
man, i.e. each man. This last usage is rather Race 
ancient " than commonly heard, but we 
our books, In regard to the general 
idic the Asien Syrine (H. $112, 2), and the 
ey Fab. § 823). | 
There is also a curious, though perhaps vulgar, Tepetition 
of eae which is common to the Persian, Turkish, Arme- 
nian, and perhaps other languages of the East, In the 
repetition so is substituted for first letter uf the word, 
if it begin with a consonant, or 39 is prefixed, if it begin 
with a vowel. The idea is thus generalized; e. g. from 


Saat dirt, we have Toes Toons dirt and every thing of that 

sort ; from UBL minut, aise LES every title thing, 

he ada Bao 1p SS, Bndy Sach 3S do not 
literal y, put & price on) the trifes of the world, 
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be omitted : fLbels goSen 155) did you see (aj. e any) 
man on the way? Sometimes the efnpléyment or omission 
of it is optional; e. g. 1059 18 Lees 2. 18.20% ji 
brought a horse to sell, literally, for selling, or Lepoe.to ex 
tase 2B. 

" Sonfetimes wR thing j is atinexed to pegiee noun 
with much the force of an indefinite article; ; for example, 
fade. W230 lah dul you see a dog? Weshould sup- 


| Bact cosa sal poe ont Gcdig ana) Wing if hc be? 
out the natives translate it as above. 

veeordance with op usage, general nouns denot- 
ing material, such as wood, silver, etc., abstract nouns, and 


nonne with a.guflix phpetonn, us oe) my house, do not take 


Po ee OF NOUNS TO NOUNS. 


The usages of the Modern Syriac in regard to apposition, 
the government of one notin by another, etc., are so simple 
that it is unnecessary to dwell: on ship Two or three pe- 
culiarities only will be noti 


The noun aah, side sometimes: follows aisiates noun in 
construction, to denote direction; e. 2. 2A BiasS 1 the 
city-wide, i.e. in the direction of the city; co 2A, Shigae = 
fromthe vicinity of the city. The word is also used figura- 
tively ; . g. REA, Late po in respect to bread, 

There is an elliptical mode. of speaking in common use, 
which will, be understood by one or two examples. Thus, 
thx rks? ‘anaSd, literally, @ house, a man wenf, i, e. one 
from each house; OS 2 1S IS a boy, a pen he has, 
Le. each one has one, | 


It has been already mentioned that the construct state is 
sail it employs. to some extent though the tendency is to 
mse with it altogether, and use 9 in its stead, as we use 
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tempt me; S qodai Laws whence came you? bee oad 
from (the) city ; ‘Loa ro = ~Tod Sas Aaye you brought 
Aim’ out, (the) horse? ia 

__ Even in cases where the article in English denotes pre- 
‘eminence, as the sun, the sky, the world, ete, the Syriac 
omits it. ot i 

- ‘The definite article may be prefixed to an adjective, when 
separated in construction from its noun, or referring to a 
noun understood. This is quite a common idiom. For 
example, Ql LAL ZaaX, der the great (many came to-day. 
In such cases the adjective is really used asanoun. In the 
ordinary construction of a qualifying adjective, it never 
takes the article, whether the noun it qualifies has one or 
not, Such expressions as in Hebrew Mo ys, 


TRTT PINT could not be admitted. 


Nore—lIt need hardly perhaps be remarked that an adjective 
used as a predicate never takes the article, This is of course founded 
on the general principles of language, the predicate adjective bein 
abstract and in some degree indefinite. Thus, in Hebrew, Greek an 
English it does pot take the article; in Ane. Syriac it does not take 
the emphatic state (Hoff. 8115, 2); in German, Greek, ete. it is not 
necessarily inflected to agree with its noun. This is nléo true to some 
extent in Modern Syriac. Thus, we may say, for “These men are 

* = £ tt =e | 
free?” either 245 2592 2e82 tad or 2h, 992 2H82 Bab; in the latter 
case the adjective being in the singular. 


~ The-soffix-pronoun sometimes in 4 manner supplies the 


place of the definite article in English; e.g. tga ore all 
of it (the) house, the whole house) while pat ud denotes any 
house, every howe, Soin Anc. Syr. (Hoff. $123, 4). See both 
constructions in Rom. 3:19, iad Ap and 2aaks oh> : 


The indefinite article Lt, Zw is prefixed less frequently 
than our indefinite article, but more frequently than in the 
ancient language (Hoff, $109, 4), Take the following as an 


ee ae 


example of its use 5 Snsaad of these 228] 22 a man rose 
M , 


=e 


in Wie meeting, In the following example it would naturally 
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5 Y N , os ay 

ra no means proposed here to atts to a te 
syste x of the Modern Syriac; but + compl ) 
dir t attention. fo some ofits principal, feature, iy 
be Ea in eS that the relations in which words stand 
to each otherare extremely simple, and present no serious 
obstacle to the acquisition of the language. The Nestorians 
rarely use long or involved sentences; and, indeed, the de- 
tieienc of their . language in particles, compared with our 
own, almost precludes their doing so. While the structure 
of tg a language is thus unfitted for philosophical or mathe- 
matical precision, it is in many ‘respects an excellent lan- 
guage for the -business of eve mt e and we have no 
reason’ to complain that, as very Aaa natives, 3 
greatly lacks either dignity or force. tt may also be added, 

at, considering the scantiness of its vocabulary, wo are 
obliged to use se cireumlocutions less than would be expected. 





THE ARTICLE. 


‘It should be understood, as has been already intimated, 
that tHére is no emphatic state of nouns in the Modern 
Syriac, iemtee in some de the place of a definite 
article. multitudes of nouns have taken the em- 
inary form, and there is a strong 


tendency to ‘suifix 1" to all’ nouns-which ‘are“derived from 
other languages; e. g. Turkish [7] MS, Modern Syriac ws 
a buffalo; Persian oul, Modern ‘Syriac {pe curiiled 
milk ; Arabic peers Modarn Syrine Tadeare poor. 

In general, the pronouns 6@7, wor and wt are used for 
the definite article, but with far less Jatitudé than 7 st in He 
brew. They are also, omitted in multitudes of casa a where 
the is employed in English ; e.g. "£06 20K tos 2a 
were (the) men of (the) village there? jos WK 5a too 

times in (the) day ; pa aul when (the) world 


You, F, 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

AX ». if COWS A. inthat, bocamse. LBs or. 
iin MBS r. then, therefore. LAIOD Fr. because. 
Lied but. p (eect idax Pe but 
281 4 bot(dand) No abt cs 9 4. than. 

wd a. if 18 4 thc: Sakti v. veces, 
aS cae ere eet 
pS2 a. although. res Pee.) oes 


a ‘but, but s | 
wh ant. lyet i x, also 


INTERJECTIONS, 


It should be understood that these interjections are not 
all classical, and that some .of them may be called vulgar. 
But they are most of them Rererey use, and it is well 
to be acquainted with them 


Z2 why,prettywell! t-D.hush ! IO] push on 
@f2 not T! Obt well done! une tush! 
wits fuses (Emee Lon 
wl woo is me! is{ push on! 33 tl emery 
red ag 
oa <5 ge Pilati O55 well done ! 
it “n A oh me! 00.0 siler ’ 
wohl hatto: a! 1a wonderfal ond poh! 
_26F behold! Lah poke! 


if On strange — 
cease! Létidw ¥ ) 
shel wes ‘ ine woe! 
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idiom haa been retained i it the spoken language, though not intro- 


duced into our books, by which the preposition takes is suffix and 
® also; «. g: Irak ad quickly pronotineed will be minit smma; 
dotep 7303 will be barit éshoo, ete. These remarks apply to 
quite a number, of she Besposttions. 2 

3 Le anid O31 ost are no doubt raluplications | of the: pre- 
position J. Thus, we “have in the aticient langage & ft, 


hiams a3 


F f 


Tesides ws Ls, we-liwé in the modern such expressions ae 
Gass iss along with her, ined, As rhs. atone upon the 


well, ‘Neos so aX 188 along in the valley, With these compare 
the ancient SO. oo 2a. along with Jesus ; and similar ex- 
pressions, Compare also Hotf. $123, 5, a,b. 

nes i is possibly formed from Sand @, as we-still find in Koor- 
distan an ancient form: bein in regerrid fo what Ae aaid, eyuiva- 
lent to the form used in Oroominh, idsol Aas. If this’ supposi- 
ion be comecty 3 thou be writen bas | 

od in Ancient rt 1s wis, r ; be ws desis 
and Sovd3, like ei : may be partly Syitae and. partly Persian, 
the prepositions, as ahd 99 being prefixed to S30 of the An- 
cnent Syriac. 

pT) takes its suffixes in so many whys that they are worthy of 
special 1 notive, This, to express in Modern Syrinc for me,’ we May 
say wis, mee, wha, ene and SRDLB. So, for: thee, 


eeu, qaun is, gab, qed, GOR LI. The same 
peculiarity i found in’ all persons ‘and both ‘numbers In Koor- 


diatan, the people say wbdy Gadssy, eto; . i Bootan, 
dd, cane near Mosul, SLA, sonk 





* 
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ee pa ees (S)2Sbe a. near 
(3) sts F. on account of. -"-) i tawayifvdin! 


As on, upon, ete, © (8) 3 a. about, in regard to. 
ssa” Sear ae. OAX except, 
Fd... with “3 as except. . 

Ye. Sosos 4. above, » Sewn Aunder.. 
oe snunnteacnan ww niente: 
Lb fir. Bo foe e 

s, aetna S never, ns in th ancient language (e ¢. daax9, 
saa, ete.), take a vowel. Several prepositions aro frequently 
joined together, especially if one of them i rf. These prepositions, 
In aceordance with the analogy of the ancient language, receive 
suffixes, and are also followed by the separable-pronouns, as in the 
expression eotp Pe ~agos T asked from (of) him, 

< ‘number of’ the propositions, when joined with nouns, require - 

AS, oF od after them, and may be considered in such cases ‘ts hav- 
ing a doubtful c claim to a place among prepositions, When ther 
take suffixes, however, these are dispensed with ; e: & 
osdad he rose aguinst ws; OS2059 S059 Dats j e 
rose against Simon, In the last example, 9 is “requiited Those 
prepositions which octasionally thus employ 9, A or 2, have 
one of these phiped after them inoa parenthesis in the above’ list, 

| j4 connected with its auffix, by wD as sliding letters; e. g. 
Ko nas on oMr account. Be 05 inl aad, by S; «. g. 


oO ame: dormers At | tm ee 


ww, AS, ete. are often pronounced wllit, mninit, ete, The 
following i is probably the explanation of it. The Ancient Syrinc 
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PREPOSITIONS. 
Ttwill be sufficient in this sketch of Modern Syriae gram- 
mar to give a list of the most. common 


prepositions, and 
expressions equivalent to the prepositions of other lan- 
guages, They are as follows: ~ 


<. according to. () LGA a. in the midat of. 


f 


- ee according to. (>) Saad, ». beside. 
aS ana Ba. of 

not much used), » 2S 4. without. 
(p) 2astegS2 4. around. 


| (>) Ine eenll ty tae Ree 


J a. in, by means of, ete. f 
‘Qed in by, ote. seam aes : dhe assed 


i @ = As sar 
os. ot mu. along by. 


25. without. = span 
nee cn’ ce. SEE ec 





(3) Bode NOS Ae wee we nah dintes 
between, in the Lrgue nag sin 
ee wth ike ty sae 

() rs fia) ror 167 SS towards, upto, ede 

a) SSSSS among. wos ao {say fom (French 

(9) Sowas wr. over against. po 2 a. under, Ms 
rea ‘gai ae enn to the other side. 
a¥is po _— RA. from (vil: with), 


(3) 350 AT. instead of, 


ak. i. inside of Bice v. except. 
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The Nestorians have no adverbs for almost, foo much, too sur, ete. 
Almost is expressed by a cireumlocution. Thus, if we wish to say 
«ho almébt died,” we use the phrase 2067 Mitsop 2826 205, lt. 
erally, a little remained that he should die, "So if -we with to say 
*too much," we say Sho > yo iseg more than ix necessary 
or proper. Vert, whether an adjective or adverb, is expressed imdi- 


rectly, some additional words being supplied to give definitencss to 
the meaning. In hearing a class recite, if we wish to call on the 


next, we say 185602 et that other. Next werk is 1nd Yass 
the coming week, "Last week is IRRRD YAH the week that (just) 
passed. Im the same way we can express laxt month, last year, eto, 
though for the latter there is the word 23@85%. stews 6 
, Sao tr aces een eatin ee eb rink 
with words iw all languages. Thus, Mes deed where 
wets me epee isnas Lp henceforth (literally, 
from nove to after it), becomes SSSI. So too, Mase 
vas thenceforth (literally, from then to after it) ‘These aight 
with propriety be written ‘with’ final g; 
A word of e r 


pressions Svs | and orcs Ks ‘8 ai are pihoecly pr prepe 
sitions, and have the’ suflix-pronouns connected with them. Thus, 








& J, literally, Jam goisig towardsafter me, i. a 
backwards, Bowongy ait 05 28$23 / om going toward 
after you. “Tflie' usage fe the same in'tigard to SLi, It is'ouly 
when the nominativeand thesuflix-pronoun refer to the same. per- 
son, that the expression can be called adverbial. Compare the use 
of SBME and BARD in the ancient language. (Se John 38 6, 
Lam. 1; 8, Jer 74, ete). Instead of using the suffixes, $e have 
sometimes written 19a and 2a%iad; ond oaks sao 
Readies, sch daa ar ae 
the hand. So does 24853; ©. g- G@QsA3I enough for you. 








13) 


As to the derivation of these: ndverbs, it is by no means cértain 
that they are all referred to the rig t source, and it would occupy 
much if each ‘one were to | discussed individually ; a fow 
only will be alluded to, 


Tn thi modern lang. ¥ we find ial, 238; in the ancient, iad. 


In Koontistan, we oan heat ier wai, dust Kars wih wihsoh com: 
petre le ec (sa ipte), ete. in the anclent (Holf. $45, Annot. 5). 
Again, in the modern, we find aad: i in the ancient, aa. in 
the modern, Sekon in the ancient, aad. Lp ts in’some 
parts of Koorilistan ‘Prononticed lgie32, which probably throws 
light on fi derivation, “@up2, 28 92 tiny be 2904 492, ete., 
wl being used with inidaline A well as feminine nouns, a5 siated 
previously, he is no doubt ioduer, 4 mongrel word, although 
mec is now pretty well naturalized i in ‘Syriac. In the gen we 

find ped ; ‘in the ancient, enwi. Tn the modern wo find 22BA 
in thé ancient, ae “We also “gow Hear cceasionally 

pasod ‘as. Pra 

"ese and tie might perhaps better be classed with verbs 
than adverbs. w&Sep is regularly inflected in all. the, persons 
and in both numbers, like eI am, Thus, Wasep here thou 
art; 20D here they are, Sometimes 2428 is joined with it; e. g. 
LBS Woes here he is, We, referring always ‘to distant ob-, 
jects, ong ‘be used only, in: the third person ¢ oe. g. hue there-sive 4a; 
Lied there they are, $20 i is probably a corruption of ise, and 
iDe7 in its tum of WDZ, IpGr this twa is probably from 
LE (0 herppen. ‘ng, etymologically speaking, should be written 
with dy: Fut as the t ‘is aspirated in some districts, it seems most 
proper to use A. 

It will of course be ondafitboll” that dices adverbs may many of 
them be combined to form a new adverbial expression, Thus, | Sor 
until, and Led where, when combined (oni Set), denote unt 
where, i. ¢. how ‘fart 
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Sd x. quite, completely. rap i ve 





ee “esa 8? 

F ae 7 quite, COmmpeniaiy. } . pes ar. hard. 

é.. lao af ay Pro | how Snow ss rid 
detente ! nar never, bot at all. 


nad let it be so. | | Cay saalaieeind 
dy Pale 253 4. winch, 

eRe A. verily. = aN n pectelaty. 
eal. a Be Age - > Sem Site! after a sort. 
sien ar : igen |" truly. , 

as Gunsd eae very quietly, a in truth. 

LBMD a. duily, ills | paw AST. about, realy: 

sal! x well. © te 





| ©, Remarks.” 
The p recs ling list of fmt and adverbial expressions might no 
doubt b ded, eepecially by noting down adjectives fised in an 





adverbial senéoy sth a8 SOSH tiphity, OL heavily, etc. On 
the other hand, there are no doubt words th the preceding list which 
are not adverbs, and which are classed here, partly for convenience, 
and partly because other grammarians have placed them here. In- 
deed, without a most careful attention to derivation, one can hardly 
arrive at certainty on this point. We should not criticise a, Latin 
grammarian for calling wtinam an adverb, but we should hardly 
consider the corresponding ould that as an adverb. The ancient 


Mine (=477) is no doubt a verb, and yet, as at present used, partales 
more of the nature of an adverb. Ie is cesses as ee above, 
pares, or af sj 





Age tedl 
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T. only. OT vr. also, 
3h (ren one alle) igen Bee gee 
sea ame mn as8e easily, 
J, : came Fr. more. Lad er KM. in vain, freely. 
. der y. exactly. 
DBE so, thon 
lbog rv. more. 
Loud x. x. certainly. 
13 v. enough. PAR a. at last 
ia5 > oe a ot Int. 
cases" on 153 together. 
® < , i , ak 
nip (rent a2ip ) acd 
| wi ape wi Geee 7. freely, in. vain. 
ae spac: Carignan Ae 3 
ig a ' Yue, a very littie. 
Let a. yea (ed) ris | Siar 
ese: in vain, aie vis oe 
? f 
bée io Prue's not be so. 
be . ye ! Dae | ” Neb it not be so. 
| om Ae? wie 
” a | (>) 2580, 4. world that. 
a J} somuch.« 2. 47% (to a question 
’ certainly (vul- . put negatively} 
audi Pasty ‘nader pth Pp. certainly, truly. 
by pel p. atall, not at all. sds vr. to wit, namely. 


ro. ¥. 18 
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Se 8 a ee ad age 


\ - 1 _# 7 Fh J 
Sor 4. until — abagan) again 
mek een ee 
sawed first. Yis “ M. a a. 
Lasoo F. always. sen dtisa a. suddenly. 
oy i ahd Pr. aT, “middenly. 
Lbs Cor Pe alam Lead a. slowly 


Ry a es 


he pace ied As. aia 
i. “4 

 # - F atly. ah a} “(iporaing) 
iS i 2 | Aas cochghimes: 5 L behe 


ais a. at Inst. re before. 
oh 5 Pit se how often, ** upd Sots ~ bofore.noiw. 

wa ban fre ‘asin A fi 
a> =| eee a stad |: a 


Mad x. alitle (while) Saad erie before now, 
leben at dawn, Seon... { roneriny 
3. Adverbs of Manner and Quality. 
sh: A. especially. rade! only. "is 
(42001 60 much. a Sealiggs 


sisi. 1. (aad bye que ray a. a 1a 
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isk ood a. that way. ry a. first. 


‘bhas 4. without, d far. 
Sadas) © tip, above | Lika (eo a. from afar. 
Poors) Ps Meat 2k, «. headlong. 
LBS 4. in tho mid "pK rete thttnes 
bes 4. Dean | pos | 4. thither. 
TL 4. before, look yonder. 


2. Adverbs of Time. 








ADVERBS, Lay 


The ancient termination M2 of adverbs is still occasion- 
ally retained im our books, and is heard more or less in 
Koordistan, but is not at all used in common eonyersation 
in Oroomiah. “Many of the adverbs and adverbial expres- 
sions given. below are identical with those in’ the Ancient 
syrac, while many others are of more recent origin, or 
- borrowed from other languages. An attempt is*made to 

classify, them; but such an attempt must always be some- 
what ansatisthetory, as the sume adverb in one cobnection 
may be an adverb of piace, im another, of time, ete, | 

M, signifies that the adverb is used only in the mountains: 
P., that it is of Persian, T., that it is of Turkish, and x., that 
it is of Koordish, origin; A., that it is from the Ancient Sy- 
many of these have been modified and corrupted. | 


1. Adverts of Place and. Order. 
Youd) where? where.  sAS2) below, beneath 
1S -Acvhither? whither. wSAS3S fi ee 
hence, 2 2672S 4. this way. | 












@ journey; ©. g-- whose uS, BSc ter, this time’ (lite- 
rally journey) I alapt well, Bie Pesan i 0 
sometimes ped im the same. way. is 

Nore.—It has been supposed os oo thak severe al ih 
word foot Pee ely an pommel opine ea 
music, "This is proba a mistake. It is applied to trayelli 


not to other things. Thus, we may say “T came two feet," i.e 
times; but not “*Tread tworfeet.” So in the Turkish, they say, ar 


came two roads,” with thé same signification, BES, as noted 
above, ia used in a more extended sense. 


The cardinals also take suffixes; ‘as, for example, OA 
or TS03A both of us; -O2063A, annstaehe. both of 
you; tbe, Yiseba both vee chem" 





them. Similar forniicane used up to 5 fama inclusive, and 
are nearly the same in. Oroomiah and Koordistan, It may 
be remarked here that all of us is ¢ reased by or 
sues ; all of you, by ~anads, gre ae 
: Distributives, as in Ane. Syr., are seemed by a repetition 
of the cardinal numbers; ¢, g. WA oA fio by tio, ete., 
thongh they are now often connected with 5, 25, wT OA, 
50 in Hebrew (Nordh, § 9-47). , 

2. Ordinals-—The original termination, which, added to 
the cardinal, made it An ordinal, has been lost.in Orogmiah, 
with a single exception. “his is 2a mase., 4 293.5 fem., 
denoting frst. Sometimes we use others, as in the gram, 
term DSA idopas third person; but they are taken 
from, the. ancient rather than from the current usage, The 
other ordinals are formed by prefixing 9 to the cardinal. 
Thus, dbp? $o29 the third village ; iene WEL vic tenth 
line, This. was als used in the ancient. language: “Matt. 
16721." 





22HOLSA two Inmdred, © © ALSAANELE seven hundred. 
so SAY three hundred. dred Yao LaskOA eight hundred. 
isassi Gee heeds cae Ly nine hondred. 
3x0 Ls five hundred. 23 ane thousand. 


Nore.—In the mountains of Koordistan the cardinals still more 
closely resemble.those anciently used, From one to ten inclusive 
they fae both the masculine and feminine genders; and in some of 
them, the same ap anomaly exists as in the Ancient Syriac 
and the Hebrew Thee be 8.90, 1, and Nordh. $611), of masculine 
numerals joined with feminine nouns, and feminine numerals with 
ransculine nots. wie few are given aaa specimen : 


aSa Sa 2308 1asoN 


The expen lO, ree Le, habs lie ete, 
like: ransm, tins e., ete.;in Ane. Syr., denote, re- 
spectively, double, “triple, quadruple, ‘etc, So we have also 
ipa eA dwice us much ibe at, three times aa much. 
wSA pole, SA, po ke, T3532 no Le. etc., denote the 
fractions one Ral one third. he fourth, eth The words SOA , 
iss0d, ete., seem to have become obgolete, 

The Modern Syriac uses the Persian word Yor (15) vine 
to express once, turice, thrice, etc. Thus, IX Le, wd 3 Sa 
ig Sy, “just as we find 9 i in the Ancient ‘Byrne 
Sometimes the wordt Rust a joot, is used ; eg.) Le, 


Bi LSA. So in Hebrew B:537. So, too, aka (x) 
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In both these classes, of verbal adjectives, the signif : 
sometimes differs from that. of the root; e. g. dams, which 
often means slow, Grom’ waZa to reat, be quiet 


6. Ad jjectives denoting quality. are formed from verbs, 
just as one class of nouns denoting the agent, by paarUHEE | 
@ between the sccond and third radicals and giving ~£ to 


the first'and last: e.g YaS5 opt to Larn, from ASS 
learn ; WSpheaS Hif trot Apa to run; 2908S pasion 


ate, from SEB b be or become angry be Osan sour, from 
PIAL 00 be OF become sour ; Te@ad skittish, from 80S to be or 
become alcittish, 
The same word ié frequently used both as'a nown and’an 
adjectives, but-this.gives rise to no new forms, and it is easy 





now in a particular case whether the word is used as an 
aljectere by the connection. 
~~ NUMERALS, 


1. Cardinals.—Theseare’so nearly like the cardinals of 
the ancient language, that they may be readily recognised, 

A list of them is given below, as as they are used in Oroo- 
i _— ayes in our books. 





ere five, amobea., fifteen waa ity. 


rd wd 7 





Asso eight. KABILA eighteen, uA « ey: 
2 5) nine: Amdad nineteen, ss ninety. 


Teen ten, ~ AS twenty. 2iso one hundred. 
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from Say might; 296K dusty, from’ ge duit This class 
of ‘adjectives is Very numerous. 

2. They are formed by changing the termination 2° into 
Por ts: e.g. froin tak peace, Basak peaceful; from 2asax 
Aenven, Yabasa% heavenly; from 2X4 carth, sia Nigga 

6. They are formed by changing the termination of 
adjectives into das. Thns, from igo ey awe have 
dak Baso ruddy ; from das black, itoos blackish. 

4 Ditaiuutives which srcsaften terms of sadeuaasit: are 
formed from adjectives i in the same way as from notns; e.g. 
Weaad, from Ja@X¢-emall; eadx, used ia a Noun, 
litile beauty, from Tau teautijul so.K3, from Lip 
minule, etc. 

5. A great number of perfect participles, belonging to 
intransitive verbs of the first class, are used a3 adjectives in 
both genders and uumbers : Lath leceryecl from ad 
to decay; Lad Bse sick, from 2489 fo sicken, be sick ; par 
thick, stubborn, from IRE Lo de thick, stud r ; MEP pure, from 
PD ee eecek | Ldn sweet, as Bee to be ot 
become sizeel So is it in Anc. Syr. to a more limited extent 
(Hoff. $87,410). - -- 

Sometimes the adjective is di tinguished from the partici- 
ple: by’ taking + — over its first radical ; 2. g. ids lean, 
from BS3 10 be or become lean; while the participle is is. , 

eset] pleasent, from ae to be pleasing to; the parti- 
ciple is 2saanes ; 2d sn/? from’ OS bo be or become soft; 


participle Load’ ; WS ES idle or vein, from’ SAS 0 kx 


or. become, ilo Gr puree diee: = 
Ane, Syr., Zam $2 and Lemads 














= 
a. Po ‘ heal 


= 
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y and SAS in Ane. Syr., and 974" rarely in Hebrew. 
The: superlative ‘degree is expressed in several different 
methods : 


1. By the article prefixed, when the connection shows 
what is intended. us, in spea cing of a family, we may 


any iM ocr faang oo hevis the small one; ie, the small- 
est. Compare the Hebrew (Nordh. § 790). Im the Ancient 
Syriac, even. the article or pronoun may dispensed with. 
See 1Sam. 16: 11, Gen. 42: 13. So alsorarely in the Mod- 
ern, a3 Matt. 92 = 36. 

2. By the use of Sa, who, OT S30; e, g Oo uh 10 
Bhs uanlbe hots the best of them, literally, from all of them he 
ia good. So for wits we tay substitute dha, or for wha Bo, 
eido ; e.g. Pee male Sor uate froin them he is good. This, 
it-will be seen, i ie Be roperly the comparative form. See an- 
po iP cn A Matt. 


The superlative ia eometimes formed, as in the cognate 
testi when a word is repeated and put into what we 


sini the genitive plural; e. g. 1s308 mane Holy of 
holies : Inset GbAX heaven of heavens ; t-bS 5 Xe (ane. 
pen pods) servant of servants; wSiws inde (ancrent 
he >) King of kings. 

4. Akind of superlative is formed by adding = or i 
to the positive; é. g. Me > or Lip 255 very * minute, 
Sometimes both are_used together, to i increase the intensity ; 
e g: Lip 155 3 mo exceedingly minute. 


DERIVATION OF ADI EOTIVES! 


1, Adjectives are formed by changing the final 2° of nouns 
jnto is, or, when they do not end in 2’, by adding 14” 
e. 2. {sSe.3 bright, from Loe, ight; Lasse watery, from 138 
water ; Aa powerful, from ee power ; nosy mighty, 


ToL. ¥, 17 
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A few adjectives ending in 2’ form their feminine by 
changing 2° into 4 , Thus, we have tho, emenine ikS; 
fen blind, feminine tea; SSS dumb, feminine SSS 


tohse bold, feminine Lphao ; 2abaep cheryetic, fem, Lees. 
Seo! what is said of teat, ete, where the’ gender of nouns 


is treated of. 
The masculine and feminine plural are the same. 


li Bo ges 


The lural of adjectives is generally form like that of 

Saaitan ante ke ‘sree ite vowel of - lastsyllable 

ianvependeredig dota called s'amee above the 
word. 

There are some pease: which ‘do not: admit of varia- 
tion, either as regards gender or number; such as we 
good, Sadp late, 909 straight, BLS necessary or proper, 
etc, These are usually borrowed from other languages, and 
do not end fn 27. / 

te CABE, ; 
sje Modi Spies iadengo ao ellis fiche, 
COMPARISON. 


éctives are not compared by a change of termination, 
ag ish, Persian, and many other languages. To ex- 
res in Modern Syriac the idea: “This is larger than that,” 


we use the phrase 245 Za04 Serp po 261 this from that is 
great, “That is smaller than this,” is expressed by the words 
the Zoos. gio yo O61, the literal translation of whieh is 
that from. this-is small ; pe being used like tian in English 
as in other Shemitish languages. 

A comparison is also frequently made by prefixing “y 
or GAS to the adjective, when the idea is that of txcess; as 

ease pas A ees al 7 am stronger than thou. So 
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*Nork 4.—We have been obliged to introduce a number of words 
from the Li ‘We, however, first draw on the Modern Syriac, 
so far as in the current meaning of its words, ar by accommodation, 
it will‘serve our purpose, Tn casé we meet with ulty there, we 
go to the Ancient, which has been very useful in-furnishing ns with 
stientific and other terms ;- rach, :t0: thee: Pemiian ses Farkiebe ath 


met is the preference, as being by far the more cultivated of 
; fro ad a alto our ova language ths oot snap 


Sera ieaivae odthtehe. 
COMPOSITION OF NOUNS. 


The Modern ios like the Ancient and the Hebrew, 
does not favor the extensive use of compound words. The 
influence which the ay Lh os a Greek by the Nestorians 
had ‘on their 1 away; and 
though some of the compounds f ened in imitation of the 
Greek are still retained, there is no tendency to increase the 
number, As examples of the compound nouns how in use 
may be mentionéd, ara 3 tory; SMBS an acho, lit- 
erally the daughter of the voiee ; < =i | 
the daughter of the finger taBsas black-juceil, i. 6 guilty ; 

BOs wihite-faced, i.e. innocent. “Compound nouns and 
adjectives have also been introduced somewhat from other 
IZUAgeS ; e.g. $3395 bad colar ; DED a loundary ; and 
rer a cellar ; all of which are from the Persian. 


hae: 

















ADJECTIVES. or 


Adjecti of id- 
as ae the change of pis met correspond. 


a. 


GENDER, aa ver 7 

Adjectives which are purely Syriac, and indeed nearly all 
which end in 2, form the feminine singular by changing this 
poke seenys into 2h ined Peceiner 5 pepe g 
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words, as they are sufficiently numerous in the spoken lan- 
guage to create a habit of annexing them without oe 
ination, aoe following is an example: rats 

instead of . 

=o eaapanee tate) oh ks alee 
to nouns and adjectives derived from that language, retain 
their original signification; e. g. Rrwery not well, unwell ; 
PE 2S Loundless, 


Nort 1.:<-MeinSIt be isbn thik a. soine iin ptoring tometnt 
tions, 2 has been dropped, as not being sounded in Syriac. go has 
also generally Leen written 25 rather than wd. 

Not 2—While many word ¢ taken from the Persian, Turkish, 
and perhaps other languages, have been soune 
changes are mado. jn them in nonorsimnes_ with. the genius of the 
Syriac, Such are: Wet he lengthens Oc He t, which has 


always the accent; 2 cnlis gro 


adding of 2° asa termination; eg. J et ee from the Per- 
sian Bah pn. The err Lp of a vowel in cousequence 















sored in d its ide 

ture. Thaw as ts nod hada ERS ib teeteane te Turk "el 

Se Ren re cena Oy dats, Fring sentence, Thuy 
tie he become enywred. Bit tooy, tool Postiganstad 

hare ts mol, wekios Sime Nestorians use tO express annihilation; e.g. 

ASOG AMS hie became annihilated, or he vanished. ‘These liber- 


ties, hayraver, Are not very common; and it may safely be affinned 
that the Moder Syrise lias in this respeot fared than the An- 
cient did ‘at one period, from the influx of Greek idioms. We never 

| ting of hungringres Ser a ap 
ES ai et ble 












Hirsi be cute ee. a 
~ FOUNS FROM PORELOM LANGUAGES. 

So many words have been intrédticed into Modern Syriac 
from. the urkish and Persian, the Jatter bemmg often intro- 
duced t the Koordish, that-at least an allusion should 
be made to them, Among these are nouns with the Turk- 
ish termination mm (| >), enoting the agent or worker; e. g. 
wa atop a blacksmith, from 30%} iron; EELS o shive- 
maker, from MAMAS shoe uBas, ‘a mediator, from vas 
an_tnterval ; waedp a combatant, from WORD a contest. 

af 
ee with the Persian termination & (,(3); e.g, Ravel 
an artificer, from plARBOL a master workman ; BESO a pen- 
ee trem teed repensonce, BdeseaX a criminal, from sLis 
a crime. Both these classes are employed as if genuine 
Syriac sage ns and may form abstracts in bo. ah we 
B% the business of a blacksmith; Tops oA 








have s a. 
repentance, ete. 

We find also occasionally the Persian termination BS ( 3, 
denoti @ the keeper or possessor; ¢, 6. apa. a treasurer, 
from Tate. or Late treasure ; baboon a wise mon, from 
So wisdom ; Spooks a merciful man, from aS mercy. 


‘Asin. Persian and Turkish, the tepiiansion APD (.:\cras) 
signifies place Thus, ASIEN Arabia; Ames India; 
sa Europe, or the place of the Franka 
. So too weifind the Persian termination «9 (¢,' i>), signify. 
sinabesenith as nbeSt apencase, «Ba ateaspol, «ploous 

a coffee-pot, eto. » , 

There are other terminations more rarely. heard, as in 
BS bg @ golilemith; ann iyi pep braagh aie 
er; @SS, (Turkish) a native, from fe a place. ~ a 

is 08: that in some 
sing tiethinatiogs shoul be cotiocted ane Sytiac 


er 













Tn all cases the masculine form is the same'with the infin- 
itive after it has lost its prefix. Thus we have, from Ss 
to learn, Tad: from Sax to hear, UNIO, eto... A care- 


ful examination of the various uses of this derivative, which 
will be explained in the Syntax, leads us to suppose that it 
is properly the infinitive itself. 


Note.—This form is evidently traceable to the ancient infinitive. 
Schultens and some other grammarians speak of the ancient 1 
as taking this form (Hotf., p. 172, foot-note:2), which, if true, may 
throw light on the question. Moreover, this t is used in trans- 


lating such expressions as WSs Sse (modem 8s SB), 
where Shao is of course the sifaitives The infinitive is used in a 
way'similar to the so-called verbal nouns in Torkish . imd Persian, 


which languages may be mee to have exerted some, iee 
perhaps alight, influence in moulding the Modern Syrine verb : 


ool wet! for drinking (Turkish) ; ces » ie ert 
business (Persian ersian), This will be farther discussed in the Syntax. 
Brom verbs of the second class, an abstract noun is formed, 
which, when regular, takes + (or + when the root has —-) 
on the first radical, and -; on the second radical (unless » fol- 
lows, when the vowel is +), with the termination. 2A. The 
derivative is of course feminine; e, g. from ASA to co- 
stroy is “Posmed Stash the ack of désiroying while, as above, 
dasa; foun BSA © perish, signifies the consequences of 
istrucion. From was to save, to complete, 1s 
ay IC a while $a, 
from 8&8 io finish, denotes simply the end, From sao? 
wehave joker ; from i038, ‘fps ; from Bde. 
thane; from 2800, mae Y from haa assembler), 


7 
a 


GaSmak; from 25330, 1320; from th, Jono 29 from 


igds, “eek. S.ss645.sleo, in thi, conforms to verbs 
of the second clans, and makes Spe 














Noone verb, so, far as. lected, admits of both the 
forms last given, although we find in Ane, Syriac Yas9 and 
Taso. This indeed is unnecessary, as, if both forms ex- 


isted, each would be the synonym of the other. 

These two kinds of derivatives in the modern language 
never have an abstract signification, and Hoffman, § 87, 7. 1, 
probably is mistaken in saying that they have in the ancient, 


quoting 2am, ete., in proof of it. We, however, translate 
wHOESS by TSO ~d4 in Acts 7: 10, as there is here 
little, if any, practical differénee betihde didtrdabers’ atid me 
tresses. “The form with @ does not, in the modern, tike — 
with its first radical; nor is there any such distinction as in 
the “ancient ‘betweett 23684 a father; and ipokia child. 
Following the general analogy of the ancient language 
(Hoff. 87, 8), the modern forms many abstracts, from regu- 
lar verba of the first class, by giving the second radical + 
and adding 2° for the masculine and iA for the feminine 
termination. Thus, from ahs to eplit, we have 7aSs. 
teASs splitting ; from 8S iy cut, i. , w8S cutting ; 
from Sho to plunder, rae, Speke, phundering. Some 
verbs use either of these forms indifferently; as taSa, 
i‘ BSA perishing, destruction, from Bd to perish ; but one 
or the other is generally preferred. ‘Thus, from 2hS wp 
fight, we have 2248 fighting, but very rarely tA SS - from 
beck marry; ask, marrying, but not so often reer 
This to be noted ‘that, while the signification of the mascu- 
line and feminine forme, standing by themselves, is nearly or 
quite the same, their construction withother words j 13 some- 
what different. Thos, LY 2653 16 and 2 bei? Ine pa) 
convey the same idea, viz, jor ailing. eater} and yet 
Max and %.%% cannot be interchanged in these expres- 
sions without doing ‘Violence to the idiom of the language, 
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tii kS ; tgs makes Weks, 2he makes tote, 


erie 
Sols makes ideo, ort) makes eres : 

“It should be mentioned that, these nouns, nearly or quite 
all, form a feminine in 2h; e.g, Lio, SIKH. The dis- 
tinction may be kept up in the plural, For instance, wg 
males who read, tps Sig females who read. . But. this is not 
the common usage, 

Tauhimrtah be taba oat tea ccobte Meh co teeies 
with Med work ; 243088 one who commands, with aes 
a commandment ; 16558 one who saves, with 2830S galia- 
tion ; eS a Dir, with wSdo. learning ; LL 
burner, or one who burns, with ta ‘fuel, ete. 

The noun-expressing the agent is ‘occasionally formed by 
giving + to each radical and adding: a terminal 2.» Thus, 
from £309 to sing, is formed Lhaag @ singer ; from Sad, to 
bravd, ISAK a Baile; from Pym to reap, Idee a reaper; 
from aS. to dig, 13. a digger. These nouns do not al- 
low -, with their first radical, as kometines in tls? Ancient 
Syriac (Hoff. § 87, 11). “They differ from those terminating 

in 2s aby tb ‘thie’ “habitnal action or condition of the 

aes 309 may mean, simply, one who sings on a 
particular ‘Seeasion ; while Yaso9 denotes one who makes 
singing to some Stent his business: - oie verbs allow 
either form of dérivative. “ 

Sometimes the noun denoting'the agent is formed by in- 
serting © between the second and third radicals, and giving 
the ‘first'and last radicals + , with a terminal 2, “Thus ‘we 
have, from Sto5 to kill, esis a murderer ; a 
slapjach, from wohg ta be broal; Uae’ bidaoasty ote 
WAS to cave; Niall ive ciate abla focin Es fo call, 











Wilten:» noun ie derived tronta:rerb neect in-both she first 
and second classes with different significations, the connec- 
tion only can determine the meaning of the derivative. ‘Thus 
he, when conjugated according to the first class, means 
to squeeze, fo escape ; and according to the second class, to save. 
The derivative Upduee may mean either a squeezer, one who 
escapes, or @ deliverer. 

In the ancient language, derivatives of this form and 
termination have often an abstract signification, as asi 
destruction ; but this is rarely, if ever, the case in the modern. 
mas from LES. to rnin, is, however, sometimes used as 
equivalent to’ Uatdpso rain ; e. £. ie ier ui ths 155 
there is much rain this year. There may be other ee 
of this kind. 


When the verb is not a regular one, the derivative js in 
some cases slightly different from the forms given above. 


In verbs with medial 2 or «, a8 228, we have o for the 
second radical, and the derived noun is 1tals. S1p has 
23324 in Koordistan. In verbs with medial &, the deriva- 
tive may be either regular, as teddy, from pb, or irreg- 
ular, as XhbeSS,. In verbs with final 2, » takes the place 
of 1, and the derivative is the same in form, whether the 
verb be of the first or of the second class. Thus from 23) we 
have Lisdp, and from 288, second class, katie. Verbs 
with final & are generally regular in forming the derivative, 
when of the first class; but when of the second class, as 
dstinhcto:doteSlonabed idssivptiensvetaina sie. =. We thus 

have Dhahaok. The derivative of the irregular verb 2S 
or wasSy may be regular but as spoken is Lied. 
wasae! and similar verbs are very regular ; e.g. RisoaaeT. 
2208.9 and verbs Which are inflected like it take é.'g. 


wx 16 
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ime Seat Se Amh mein aay 






“This goer eid of deriving ‘abstract nouns is] mp 
ina much geen oembsr af wotdabiahe, 

ern Soar | in the Ancient Syriac, and is sie value fir the 
introduction of new 


Sui ‘ni very Sewicmedtblowsis cl. thaa daripiatega Are Hick 
abstract. Thus, Base a Loom. Competes Ge salts sand 
in the ancient language, denoting a shop. 

_ Adjectives ate chasiged ia a similar meansér into 4 
notins, Thus, from 2aaX great, we have %@3@, greats 
fom’ Ip enirajens, Sp@PBilo courage; ton 68 High, 

5 B height, ete.” 









Verbal ‘Nouns, 


) | sing the agent, is ae cases formed 
om regular y ge three radicals, wie Or tee sab first or 
Sa lee transitive or y= Shi by giving the first 


radical +, or when ‘the root" has —'2-and adding 23° ‘for 
the Serica Take;for example, the transitive verb 
wip of the first class, meaning, to hold, From this we 
have Mutherd a at holder; ‘or one soho hols. Take the transi- 
tive verb ABELL of the second class, denoting to tempt. By 
the same mode of formation’ we have UBL co tempter. 
When the verb is not transitive, thé derived word partales 
rather af the nature of an adjective than ofa noun; e.g. from 
B45 to be or become lean, we have WBNS ape to become dean. 
From q303 to sleep, comes BAND one wilo sleeps. . This may 
leg at in construction with or without. a. nou 1 5 Os 

| FR LO sleeping man! or, without a noun, to 
sete wie Pos OS 265005 a slerper in the grove, 
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one Sidi ss eta dab mr poe ney 






soe cn inhabitant of Tekhoma, ‘fro # oO A; Lees 

« Russian, from ed ; i Palomo aft from 
ThASS Lenser a Hindoo, from Rs, or, better, the ancient 
onset. See. the eum ncie,of formation in’ the ancient 
language (Hoff. § 89,2), 

2. eae ihe Lip H Re} 
termination of the noun into 286, as inthe ancient language. 
Thus, from 2. a boy, we have 1s@S. a tittle boy; from Yes 
@ priest, tess (a term of some disrespect) a prizstling ; 
from 2340 an old man, Bses0 0 grandfather (literally, a lit 
tle old man); from 243 a father, BOSS a little father. So 
MOK a litle sister, qenas. a hittle wife, WOecd and 
055, which in-Ance. Syriac denote, i eid a bitte 
brother, and a /itile son, aie siti ldat their signification, : 
are the most common. tenuis for Brother and son. The di: 
minutive terminations 220. awe, isso, seem now to 
have become obsolete. | 

8. Abstract Nouna—These are formed. in.a great. number 
of cases from concrete nouns by changing the termination 
into to; ©. &. from Bed a witness, opens testimony ; 

BHO? an artificer, esS Mme mechanical skill; from 
mee 50 a physivia Speaeade still in medicine, or the prac 

tice of merticine. Sometimes the termination is changed into 
te. or, where the word ends in a consonant; this added 

















a relative, Sons velalonship. Abbas forms is deriva 
Gye th cobreqpontin ity” viergt - 
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noun changes final 2’ into: w when in the construct 
a Ra ec pe Bardia th 
rcchunencmanniars sksnavedbedacediats 
Peach t0-5 toes Dhiis, Hai 1Bs0 lord -or spassessor of 
phases B fide or of ae, i. €. wonderful ; 
1AM Lond or valuable Pipes 7s her 
Ane. Syriac with 9, ASS, ete. Jase is som L i Thies omit- 
ted; a eek aged es Ch Feil te (Ue: of ¥ fh; 
th a fd ori 
i Aethe 


















hati one I riao gradually Jost Jost. its 
(Hoff. $109, oe eM ern it has disa P- 
eared alto T; nee: her, most nouns derived from { 
ent have a? the emphatic form as their only form, 
a ixiials annihilating it; Thus, we have now: only 


19, tpoodss, cto. So, too; the plurals 2389 and Jpn, 
the latter being in Ko rdista feeds.” 





w Fr ay ‘ex! 
DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 
micah and ie of purely Syriac nouns in the modern 


from the ancient form of the verb, and 
have continued i in use from early times, without any material 


change. Such cases as the modern wSeas for the ancient 
: need | no explanation, As this ‘sabject_o of deriva- 
“ol ‘has been fully liscussed by Hot Hoffinan, $3 87, 88 it will 















shat v Deviations frm Moline and ie: ~ : 
“L. Patria Nouns-—"These are formed: from names of dis- 


tricts, countries, ete, ‘by, changing the termination into 24 
or” E “or, in case the word end sin a consonant, by adding 
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jun cee ana as, i yacdmete 

oticeable, in regard soeianrdien git shade, that the sig. 
nifieation-changes with the form of'the plural; e, go Spaaiate 
a grape, 1BEN grapes (by the quantity), Spat snedividuad 
wipe te a grain of wheat, Deas wheat (by the quan- 


i greens OP whet" So ene Sen red 










cin itan tae. too ee &. g., 2555 sonter 
Ln life, Raa mercy, ete. Some, such as names of metal, 
do not admit ofdny plural. — 

The plarals of most nouns must be learned by practice, 
BS rn adr arsenal gy BGT 


a Guten ig ing what form the p Bea pee 
i preding. examples to give 

pera a cmon the p ut, os cee nates ae a 
ault thinks, of course, thé custom in his own village is th 

prevalent one, it is di cult to arrive at certainty. Tn this, 

and a Ck numer of other ory forty pepe of our 

separated from each 


pata i 
orhet, hare been questior af 


CASE. sctebiee 3 howe EMPHATIC STATE. 
tA 


‘The termination of mort nouns isnot alco by a ‘change 

















of « case, Their different relations are Benerely expressed 
by pl Sect se English and ma ancient ngeag 
state, a remnant. of the ancien 


fs also found in the Modem Syr ¢. Some forms, 

ietanen pel <i hacen chtseeh, of (roemiahaaes 
in constant use. So, too, with the nouns ending in 2s, 
in certain districts; e. g. Ite aoe a baker of bread, for 
Lied? Lad. Moreover, to a limited extent, the frst 
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e. £. {BOL a manger, Shasoi; MBOLD a horse, po 
nad a @ recess ‘has either: INGOs or 1KBS. If the word 
terminate in 4 consonant, this takes +, ‘and then ,the term- 
TRO is added; eg. Sako pool, tea SEX; Aad on 
.. But‘it is to be noted that” a 
merey does not tie thin 2 , bat makes its plaral fp si 

_ Avery prevalent, but vulgur, pronunciation of elivhie'in in 
in, ins, or JAA, ia to change the Sound of 24 final into 
that of long “Thus, the plural a si is ‘Protoaneed 
scosawad of $20, mange, etc, = 
“ Avcliss of nouns-by no means. ineonsiderable form the 
plural by changing the final 2" of the:singular into 2A’; e.g. 
Yaala heel, tpSB1; Abdi road, tywSel; Loud « 
cloud, Hitbas. 

Another class change the singular tertaination 2 into 2s, 
or, in Case the singular does not end in(2, add: 2s” to it 
Bxamplg. of the first are wo a field, GiSa. "1B fee a 

vision, 180%e0: of the other, qS@39 real estate, dSaw:; 
908 6 dina, dug 
~ Still another emall class is characterized by the doubling 
in the plural of the consonant which precedes the final 2; 
@. Z-, penn crs 2 , A ; MOS a nostril, oS 
BAS a ines, Jab i a 
Some few ‘nouns are reducible to no rule; e,g. ines 
a daughter, OE GE o year, ik. teas a.aon, ies: 


GAS an coy, 183; food a husband BE@s ox roe 


eee 


igo cily, “phe thas, « | church; Inge. Some 
have Turkish plasels) with, 1 fhe Syriac termination added 
. —, a@ master, 
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ae mes? acer which do t inthe singular terminate in 
ne st by adding jeg nee ie plu 
ig tee nouns are s mostly of foreign origin.” Peat 


énding im,2h, form, their plurals by. changing wig 
termination into ibe, end.n mare rererely iniaeeboae 48 
aes “jrust, Spe | a. cave, 
a cx | ao ps; TABS a. wcoman, 
ASS Wiomen. SOAS chuhitiede sana 
by: adding 1ASy/the original A is retained, and especially 
if it forms a part of the root. We thus have, ‘from tl a 
face, Pons, and-not SAB ; from Ipad ar hduse, IpoXis ; 
from Tae a sitter, 1B. Yet, in vulgar usage, A LB 
sonietinies ‘droppéd from {pSiea, the plural of Taso '@ eit. 
lage, UM39 a yard, forms its plural irregularly, thus, 2A3@. 
So 45 o bride, 1AM. Sx a theek, 2s tnas « 
burden, 2XSt “2A an oar retains the A, and bas for it 
lural ty. “The class formi g the plural in 296 is very 
numerous, and comprises! the greater ‘part of the ‘feminine 
nouns in 2A, and perhaps all in. a. apes testimony 
has generally 2p but admits a regular plural. 
S Geiccaniistan, he? a termination of nouns of which 
Se is te, tee, or IAA, in accordance 
h the usage’ of the sori knees We thus have 















“‘Theplural ern ination Spi is by 00 means contined tonouns 
of which the singular ends in iA... If a word terminate in 
2" the 2 may be dropped and: tof added: e.g. SY wheart, 
has ‘Tbe a river, Shades. If the word peal 

in 2, the 21s dropped as before, ‘and > is changed into & 


yy rt 


and fruite are masculine partly feminine: Nouns 
of capacity ae, generally Hn pe but ex . are not 
ufre Abstract noUns Are on in the aman of cases 
feminine, Beginning with Law spirit, an take. for the most 
part their “appropriate tefmination. dA o or: ie. When 
an atticle has two sizes, if the word denoting ‘the larger i is 
setae d that stare ym the nnlle 











er or inferior id naturally 
then vessels denoted respectively by 
; id nid Yodo ; teSA and 







minine, ‘batthé latter does “not nevessarily dénote a 
ser lenin The rule has, however,.probably exceptions. 

_ Whe rule in Hebrew that ‘members of tha “body by na- 
ture double are feminine,” has i in oe Syriac, some ex- 
ceptions, although the words used to reas elbow knee, 
héel, ear, hand, foot, thigh, shoulder-blade, eye, c ete., 
are evidence of its existence, _ a] 

"Some nous are used by the people of one district as mis 
stent and ee i of another as feminine ; as Lat. 
or the weather. In ipeplk aly 3 

P cond Ot ane 


tion 0 | 
The ; eg and suggestions may be of some te be 
idee snd ave the result, ho weses cauaat 
be, of full and careful investigation. But it should cA 
audeteibod! that ‘ho 1UHig er can speak’ the Janguage cor- 
seely, without a thorou; ise: of the subject for himself. 










ie atte 


AEE PS | 
lites 


There are t singular 
the aka” The plural $n ti cs sh he 1Oun ae 
formed by changing --,. which is ordinarily the vowe 
the last syllable, into'+-, a part, 3 fo parts, and 
dope Malate ae 2 ea 2 rN aie mame 
but in the ancient Mew 1 a similar 











us 


termihation, The final. syllable of the, masculine noun is 
often changed into 2A, or more rarely $g=, to form the fem- 
inine; e.g, ¢Radey a donkey, thRMAe a she-donkey ; Loa 
a horse, $A a mare ; WSKa for, taba a she for, 
etc, eee « serpent has for its feminine ‘_ 000. 

what irregularly. 

In a few nouns, the vowels are modified in, the feminine; 
cigs ae a dog, Yebb.a ditch ; 1D ao tooth, Bas a 
little tooth, 93 of a watch-wheel, etc. 

Some nouns ending i itt i are feminine; €. g. Lerdd a mail 
133 a jien-house, BSS a Kind of cradle ier a inanger, 

7] et PRORS a ford. Also the nates of females, ois, 
mer Pes ete. This rule has frequent exceptions, and 
Lip ae gome little hesitation. 

A separate word is also used in some cases for the femin- 
ine; €. g. 14555 a male sparrow, trade « female sparrow ; 
28S paral (m. and f); ay a'male wot, ep a she 

wolf; wel a male cat, a shecat; 140, a drake, 
sited act 5 a a, am op es 
gf nations, as Israel aes ue of ei oni, ad 
masculine. So, too, as in Licbrow, SPN of Tate nal 
a a body, such as those denoting 










gold, silver, copper, apiece 
stone onenies feminine), W 


rf . Sia : ‘9 : c. 


Wiese POF» wpe ARTICLE. al 


“Whe Modern Syrise has propetly no definite article; bat 
the demonstrative pronouns @@f masc,, oF fem., and ws 
comm, pl. are often used as we use the definite article in, 
English. It need hardly be remarked that this is also the 
usage of the-ancient language. Compare the Hebrew arti- 
cle 7}, which is ‘no doubt a fragment-of the pronoun N4y5 
(Nordh. § 648). Ordinary nsage prefixes these pronouns to 
the nonmdqad percily: scitpiia of sheer Slowing. ti. 

The numeral Awe masc., 2 i loyed as a 
indefinite article, in accordance with early usage. Coatspacs 
the Chaldee 47q and the occasional use in Hebrew of Tria . | 
On the plain of Oroomiah, 244 is prefixed to nouns of both 
genders. 








» NOUNS. 
‘ iy magbhnoudistiptG 


nouns Pe pe ee but, a5 there are many and obvious 


reasons for. as will bo fallowed i ye peed the or practice of 





| b ‘ GENDER. 


"he noun of wo gue nari ad feminine, often 

distinguishable by their termination.» Thins, 2tsemthy |: 
ilk "te taaaouine, and Isf> time is feminine, though both 
have the same terinination 28. Only one rule of much im- 

mee can be given for the gender of nouns as distinguish: 
ed by their form, viz. that those which receive the ending 4& 
ye oa Pirlighche: barge. mete 
whihlane masculine f exeict to beeaniblenail duetzceptions; 
Soka tench weed ne Ber are and not of the 
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While the a ater of rig ot cra verb in the an- 
cient may not corresp of the same verb in the 
modern, the sd ope Bicciat ey to Atel and the mode 
causative ig the same. et disstanoe, the Nestorians 
sometimes simply change thie 3 intransitive into a transitive. 


Thus, in the modern, from the intrinsitive P&S to dry, we we 
have gaSco to dry, i. ©. to make dry. Sometimes they change 
the transitive verb into a causative, with an accusative of 
the. person and another of the thing; thus, from ad 
to put on (clothes), we have ess fo cause 1b put on: 
Waiods sks put clothes upon him. Sometimes these 
forms are used in an intransitive sense, as Sate to freeze, 
tena to rest; which, though they admit of a causative sig: 
7 nification, are oftener intransitive. Compare Hoff, § 60. | 
We see also in the Modern Syrinc traces of several of the 
rarer conjugations. For example, the reduplication of 's 
single letter of the root ; as SAx,; from wx; deeb. from 
ya; abd, from Bi ; or the fulling away of one 
radical, and the reduplication of the other two; a3 °(Pulpel) 
Wad, from B25 ; S28, from Six; or the addition 
of 2 to the root (in the | ancient wwe) 5 as (Pali) io, from 
AS; todQ, from dae; 2244, from gh4 ; or the addi- 
tion of «to the root: as (Palen) kas ‘(ancient vhs); 
sas, from S85; 263, from fa; eae te 
of &; as (Shafel) hus, from ye ed or the prefixing 
of £9; as (Safil) LAA, from aS; sa probably 
from Soe; or the prefixing of A; ag (Tafel) SKA, probe 
ably from Bah (Bask Sng): or, in & few cases, verbs of 


five radicals from verbs ‘of three radicals, as in Hebrew, by 
reduplication ; “a8 ances. from a3. | 











~ a 


ca 
sxamining-the second class of verbs of three radicals, 
eects ctdisten teenie. Take, for 
example, the verb 4&3 (modern 4%) to bless. In the an- 
ep epee ie Sele, Seen in the 
modern a3, Se The infinitive in the ancient is 
adisn; in the modern, 1aebsite or 19085, the first form 


being no. arin the more. ancient one. Here the eee 
ce in sound is striking, an Anne gran Ri 

@ will make the vb al issim 
As to the present participle, e. g. 1pobsio, this may be 

ived from the infinitive of Pail, and SiS te ole nothin 
is ther fre ote ean net an infin 
tive, though now na a Cl i Cc 
enti rom the participle of Padi. Tous the ancient 












re 9; the modern, 1precwo, | 23 
e Phas been. iiserted here, but the sound is not sanattally 
changed. The same remark applies to the Bapcen 
has a dativitlon’ ainillar-tonligt of the preterite of 1 

class. Compare the ancient. ud gas with the = 
a . Az to the future, a single remark may be made, 


Since -'- is the distin vowel of Potl,,it is not 
i ek ee Sip oui iba ey 
And so wo find it, e. g. SAS and many other verbs of 
the second class. The + is also naturally preferred in the 
present participle, ~ 

. / Verbs of the second: clase often bear the same relation to 
verbs of the: first class that Paél does to Peal, neuter verbs 
of the first class becoming transitive in the second class, a8 
has been already shown Hoff. | 152). 

_ The causitiye verbs, formed by prefixing se to the root, 
are evidently connected, if not identical, wash the participle 
of Afel, or, if any one prefers, with Feceprdacy uh 
Thus, from the ancient. 3, we have. = 

the modern WAS, have also So . 


# 











ern SSucd. 
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As to the particle ‘ng, prefixed to the fature of all verbs, 
ible that it is identical with wypmp, didi, which 
j in the same way in the Armenian yerb, But 
Le Sr ete neladia that agin nt thee os. 
In some parts of Koordistan the people use 249 for 03; 
© 8 eeogp Les L wish to sing, literally, chat I may sing. 
But in Til we find a mode of speaking which seems to be 
ee ee ee 
it should have been written 93. Thus: 


09 I wills im) 
Sr avid - a prariets Ist plural, 


_Ritoip ass , Aud 2nd nase. @AO9D SAKES Spl. ase, 


king hk | PRADO PAS di ptf, 
18S ged mate, 
io ghr ni fag, ROP eee ANS Sind plural, 


In the same way the “i to with is used as an auxiliary in 
Persian, in forming'the future, as .< 7i5>. In English also, 
will and wish are in many cages identical; e.g, What will 
your which thay mean that do you woh? So will in other 
languages: votiledir, volo, Povlower, which mean either to 
will or. ‘bo wish. Compare also the modern Greek future 
aio 7 7edepes, Behe elvat, ete. Ms wl write, F will, be, So 


Lee 








= F 





sit Hie te pastor Sos. fa ie aS 

As to the | t participl the question ma faith be 
raised, w! A tha Suerte ees 
nresent participle being in'fact a verbal noua, If this idea 

be correct, pie MASS shay be literally translated Tam én 
(the act of) finishing; 1 Mien qamngne vete 5 
The verb qe, to laugh, which uses both forms | 

TE aees GA peihal eastacapeigibinc aoecbiin 
to throw light on this point. 








he fit class ear a trong analogy in fm and 
significati jugation Peal. The imperative is in 
age ebibeaber mgt Bat trike moter 4 is 
almost universally added to the plural We do, however, 


hear in one district, Nochea, @M8R% hear ye, @A come ye 
Tho perfect participle of the modern is also the same with 
the passive participle of the ancient, except that ‘it always 
takes the termination 2, in a acoordance with the general usage 
metimes the ancient participle is used in 
an active sense; ¢. g. Sune, ws, ete, poymncn oftener, 
the modern. Sometimes the ancient participle unites both 
sgnidentions in the same verb, i in the case of Dawe 
So ordi: y the modern, — eile Ey tet 
alo sp yt ashe men init ie de 
rived from the ancient, viz uhpttso, S being substi 
for ss, or, rather, 9 being dropped, the anal 2° heing added 
and the —-, a5 a necessary consequence, being changed into 
she, We thus have S828, 
As to the preterite, when we find ex Youll in the incient, 
meaning “he rose to himself,” i. e, “he rose, who can doubt 
that this is nothing more nor less than thems? So od age 


in the ancient is equivalent to 298 in the modern, oS Sas 
to WSs, oo WAS to nas, and so on. Our mode, 
arene , of spelling the preterit, more correctly represes 
e pronunciation, In regard to the ge: } idio 

so Ho § 12, 1238, §, and Nordh, § S68. - i 

e fature, it is very plainly derived from the pres- 

Ning cat recipe of the ancient | guage. Any one who will 
examine 357, 2, and eompare the _forms there given 
with the modern, will be satisfied at once. The present sub- 
dase ea face oa ears No face: vemains 


oe 























z . & ba | 





GENERAL REMARKS ON THE SUFFIXES. oF VERBS, 


| It should ‘be understood thatitll-the suffixes: given above 
viey be used in precisely the same manner with verbs of 
both classes, whether regular or irregular. Some of these 
forme, however, ‘aré not in’ unive use among the peo- 
ple. For instance; in Tekhoma, instead of the expressions 


seienees enone SRR EE 
pe eR Nor'do any verbs there admit of the 
ia a0 and @@. The form 2 9 AC 


in the interior distri¢ts‘of Koordistan, ‘In itsplace we 
hear the form se preterite Jast. given, ‘which inal Hehe 








tt, pronoun wit invitself; or, in case the fdea could not 
1 by that, ‘a8 “T healed you (pl.),” expressions 
such as osaSi wbra.0o3 would take its 5 pues 


| here abe Othet Ital + peculiarities i in the use of the suf- 
fae, Sit an ness holy Si’ Kis on which itis unne- 
cessaty to dwell.”'The usage inour béoks has of late-yeare 
been quite uniform. It may, however, be remarked that 
the suffixes” ud}, ase ete., are found much oftener in 
the written peers the spoken Syriac of Oroomiah. 


RELATION OF aie MODERN TO THE AXRCIENT 
: WEES. 


Before alshitistag the Verb, it will be ‘riterestin to =: 
briefly to the structure of the verb in the ancient nguage, 
and trace, if possible, some of the changes it has undergone. 
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rise'to no practical difficulty, asthe idea may always be ex- 
pressed by sams ao with the appropriate suffixes. From 


, its termination being dropped, we bave 05, 
Rating to this the pronoun of the first parson, with the 
terminations given above, we then have: 


ss.005 Thou (m.) healedst 
” hoe sig} sapaimioes) healed 
~ updaneoas Ten hex eneedat 


lucas He healed me oni 
eames She healed me. | 

SS ge Beh we have: 

ww Naas 1 healed thee (m.) Svan} 4p 
2S AsesO0s Heed ho 


nah gi “i ai éS anes) gE 


pone I healed thee (ff), Sawa} "5,0 healed 
WS Asses He healed thee. 


6S ines 


| 1S asaes She healed thee. 
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When thé agent is a fomale, the form is Dames ms, 


Os toss. 300 So 
eS end mb ebony Si 
qos aes A} thcela.). pe aS sms seus { Hie healed 


, J AY thee th Aes vial > ged eh 
oS vaca ya [le ae 
os ROS eS | He healed ust mas Shea 


Mie fiorcn sath et Ya he preceding, when the nomina- 
tive is the third person singular feminine, teamS being sub- 
stituted for ‘54a. ‘When the verb is in the plural, whether 
it be of the’ first; second, or third person, ite suffixes are 
similar to those of the second and third persons singular ; 
e.g. OS 8S AS We healed hin, = ~Ohwsaa5 ms 
ye healed us, WS wren 8 they healed dhe (f). 

Where Sis employed as a Larner aes _— 
gaan te ya separately from tha:werb, though. thi is 


Piers ia Vey oan, Sarma the, Be 
the pronoun, instead of being suffixed, ae preceding 
examples, to the verb, canted within aon 
dg creat pees pie of an verb 
bs Sod rae 2 vem tins cara ! aft 
final 2° has ‘been-dropped, and 

























"hi 5 Ie as ad Salinity nk aa cabsdaetapiiblapsinte 
of the separable perncral pronouns, 
s— 14, ° aI ff ht ainda i 
AL thee (m). 
&— thee (i). | eA 
_ her. Fk nn ~ 


The pronouns for the third person singular ma lin 
and the second person pipes! are wanting; but this ives 


ToL F, 
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spss date-ynscenatnbide T was’ healing hini, 
rh. anesmes fe has healed you O66 u2ES they 
had healed me; Maxas0023 Low N23 je will ewe healed her. 


—- Preterite Tense. 

The regular preterite, okcos since its po teil 
terminations so much resemble. the suffix-pronouns, does 
not admit of their ans except in a gingle case. In the third 
person singular masculine we may have CASADGS lic healed 
him, a being substituted the tercitial | 

i rab to employ suffixes with the preterite, 
the form yams is much. used in Oroomiah. While 
the enfiaes oh Abin tose sap i in the main, like those of the 


present, imperfect, pluperfect, and second future, it) takes 
Seely olka aiiing later S and uses for the suffixes of 


the third person: aingular ef, and ‘@”, “and of the third per- 


son bbe ~8 and oer, The future tense follows this form 
of the preterite in every respect, and-eo too those tenses of 
the subjunctive which. reapianbi the future im their form, 


except that, where Le@ is used, the pronoun is placed after 
ei always takes the sliding letter S. . 


I(m,) healed : 
qe 

healad © APOSSARASS LE I healed you. 
wainncas ss} | boric’ | . 


eames healed tim, -OS3000S ‘SUS } 
+ ¢Lhealedthem — 
CEOS LS I healed her. whaeveas ‘5689 | (more rarely) 


When» the verb has a. feminine nominative of the: first 
person singular, we have, instead of the receding form, 


qaues ao, uaiiams ms, cto 
wh ane | josie we. 























at - Hp in fein eee, ' He ie heal. 
cote eek ome 


rhea Seni ha sa fo tat 





Uf the agents a fmale, 38 is tobe subttted Sr 28, 





e oe (We are beal- 
ass ing thee (m.). ee 
{ Wearehes. (Ay Anessa), We xe 
eee ce | GAS mamas} Won bent 
e 
aeckas ts 
1 hen) 
ek wsoaeas | Ye erebesl oh oa} Yon bs 
WAS vaindsends Yes bs 
ee 
a eee ! 
Te eS 
poor 





} 7 ariel imself with the preceding cut 
fixes of ‘the present tense, will bave, no papers using 
the suffixes with the imperfect, poe RI “ahi 
second future tenses, dp every case the. suffix 
joined with the participle, and not with the auxilis 







* 
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bably is that the perfect participle is passive, as well. as 
Es aang qrhile 0; ncaa maha 
ence, [am.... heen struck. 'The 
ras Fopmay coat in the same wind bea pita pluperfect 
passive ; ners 7 a iy Tiler ay 
Thad been struck: , 








ata) te a 


VERBS WITH. SUFF Lae se. 


| Although’ thie snffix-pronouns of the Modern ; yr A 
few and simple, it requires much practice to'use thigm readily 

on accuratel the salt carefilly. ne ost ab 
ore to examine subject : 
_ The vere eae donot i diifen, 











INDICATIVE MOOD. 
-5 8 . Evisent Ten: 


Sree fet 
| ae gomams | Ses. {Ta bea 
ems 








F 


(Os Gears) 5h 
Win tidids'wideierjih canine tAtsales 
forms as above, east Set oo ined Ure 
for We. : Te eye lb oe fe 
es waked | TS 


gy Ng ba 


eat eels Exon areal 
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joined with it, Thm, @25 pO 2248 7 have 
rid idan, om i to, a spre ve 
eae a woul be allowed Wilt Sorat, “> 
ee PS ethod Ind. 

There is'a ctitions form of the passive, in daily use among 
the people, in which the verb 104 t tome is employed as 
auxiliary, and the infinitive. active of another verb is 
joined with it in a passive sense. We will take for illustra- 
tion as bore the root Dee to strike. 








| Head the ao bpeebeins sete 
Mtiad a5 ih 1 fa as Sat 


rea. * 


Latsad toe ac Lng T had been struck. 
Kansas Lathe I shall be struck. 


The eubjunctive so much resembles the indicative, that it 
ne not Bog written out, 


sve of eapailt as, for example, YaseaaS 2A 

be struck, i, 0. if it come into the position tin which’ it niay be 
struck, This is the prumitive idea of this: form... 
There is, Cowayen aot ode} in Oroomiah of expressing 


the sentiment, viz: Tanto Loe 2, where Lasts is uted as 
we should use sirikable in English, if such a word were 
allowed. So ih Red 2 =i it be takai — 


ee ~ Method 8rd. Ae 
Instead of the form Mate (as tad, india — 


is often used in a passive sense. For the preceding, we ths 
have (Os Baado Ihave been struck, “The expla | 












Hero either pa or ppreiace in the future tense. 
Thus we have, for the present, Lames na or dames (OT; 


for the imperfect, 2hase Lag pal or rato 206 08, in 


a perfectly regular manner. 


Tt is to be particularly observed py a verb is 
sal # 1 be arialy oberved. hah h the same sig- 


nification, the ‘shade of meaning in the passive will de- 
pend on which perfect participle is used in its formation: 


To illustrate : 8S, asa verb of either the first or second 
class, means Laer ant  soie: But 289 226 means 
it was sowed or scattered, ns if by itself; while 2g gos 
means i was sowed (by some individual). The a eaheeiae 
is sometimes, however, such that this Fe eannot be 
kept up;,o.g. iar 24nd ized 
grieved or sorry, there being in’ ait ake af to the 
agent causing the sorrow. Nude he ond Sen Aas 
he was received, on the other hand, must both of them indi- 
reetly refer to the agent, 

Where the same word is used in both the first and second 
classes, with different meanings, of course there is a similar 
distinction in the passive; as, MBSA 2828 fe was lost, 
raed W628 hie was destroyer. 


Nore hak Deen tométies supponed thst JAS i the ex- 
pression Law D426, is a perfect participle. "But a5 GS is 
Aikido Gna aiiieeahtcascietYekierack deaireiaal 
the second class, thin expression should be translated, not, he was 
mess eet, Ui hr bone Siesta, So slog oe 
adjective. bys 4 
Nore 9.—Sometimes the verb PO PERE Fe 
equivalent to the verb of existence, although the perfect participle of 












‘8 


Laeada Log, o sins ut | : 
Saute og 65 Saad 1s Siegert sic 


is] 


veg na 1.8 We had beenstruck. 
oa) sateen 2 
Mya a nde pat wee or eee | 
Mase 2a 8S oo tase obs te 
Se Ja Sabb ergy calasliae) 
” Future Terise, | 


In this tense either the future of the verb iis or the 
future of the verb Lect may be employed. The significa- 


= ei 


tion in either case is ‘neatly or quite the same, 


nb er a Wo shal 


fae ait a , : 





In the sa same way inflect 
5 i ivgasé 
aenta oot nS dente GO] NS 


tion of these futures, ariaing front the siguiliiation, on the one hand, 

of £2 toremain, and, on the other, of LOG to become, Thus: 
repos 38 A he il cote in otal of beta 
Tepes lec AS he will become sancti fed. 
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We have been accustomed to drop the = of the present 
Sa of this auxiliary. 


_ Imperfect Tense. 
Ghats tae ais bonis 
ea i peek 


eras 

OEE ene i 
soot ten tase 086 tis 
oe He : * Preterite Tense. | 

ples es be Sas ocr 


Fico GoS2s and ins lento 5 ‘ tp 


esd ne 


Spaete woh 2nd fom. 
Yaad MAS sri mase. | 
a ae iS et 
Spamto 829 Si fom 
Sometimes udeg i is used as the sic Ltiopnart 
Lieto udoe, ete. 
Perfect Tense, 
[have been 
Rana ne Te ck (in 1a Wehnre 
asc pS HS tectom oi a8 
Yaeaso ids 2504 2d ms 
Spente Was Sted 2nd fon onset He ont 
thete 185 2d and Meier ge 
aaa is ah Se 


“Joamte 85 Yaa Bed fom, ¢ 


OT 


‘. id * 'f ‘Passive VOICE. L 


“The Passive Voice, especially as formed by the first method 
given, below, is very little used in ne colloquial dialect of 
the pople ot of Oroomiah, This resul i pith bly from the 
a, Which somes ‘prefers a direct 
cae of coe w(Sech we should “You will be 
ivered,” ey Sa uch a& person ver you 
for “You will I Be beaten i beaten,” we Maresh! hear the eS 
“They will bear pen and so in a great number of cases, 
Th the mountains, the passive voice is freely used in conver- 
sation ; and, as it 1s employed also in our preach and our 
books, itis desirable to become well | 
This is, however, an easy task, 
There are three methods of Sndltting the passive voice, 
which will be in turn considered. 


Fis eg dethod let.) 
“This pass ‘ Sido o of any verb may be formed by prefix- 
ing to its perfit participle the infections of the root 28, 


r ie st but. ie ge ae ty igrehpngparly sane 
equivalent to the verb of existence, Let us take for exam- 
ample the’ passive voice of Lat & strike the perfect parti- 
ciple of which is Santo, Lando and % infinitive haa 
pa) rads. i eo: 








~ ¥ = | = tRpidirrye Moon” «© 4 
edna 
Tam | 
cagA rage oC fs Ww 
A ee ee Bik 
rae pase - ‘_. = a, eee 
russe Snes Tis ona Re etl te 





Se ps 3 


ae T, 13 


6 


ors By SEY 
yO Ry oye 
enix ey an’ 
m7 tae 
.) Gx ore" 
Seer Gu yore! 
oe aK oe 
de 
acy SKIT 





rors ey Fer By rere ert ror 
Fen Suge By Eee ween Foch 
By bow mu, newer | 











ey oye REST ROE NTR OES T" 
eu, syn hah iteaad ah ROSE 
EWES KOT ROUT jer s 
au ots eer oot, a 
ey, aren oT ore-R mores 
Eu yerss Seren yore, pyeesy 
cyuop ave apt lavgy 


ay atee Ey aMeE mol agt oocyy! ae 


eu, ase Sosy? Aovoc oH Aeyee- m 
a 
Feceyn 











in ows rs, poorer: le occyorsy laoersery 
bey (Su som! ew eR! or Sen omy 
bali ais Fin Sl ws 

Sapmaday way paw Sawa wad ~alnamg Hop 








pastes noit 
OTT = 
ei ory 
Roc: pay | 
Seeset yee 

eure ot 
pena ees 
Dsvocy ans 
poreet ror 
Msecoet po 
‘bee Oot ia RW es 
“eroet Fe) 
gx buns 
=z — betes 





uP pare Pah i 39% Bast 


nal ev ‘Sso° ey Sson | Bane re b x pate ay 


*s SES 
rae 


er ee 


ay Fe ea 


arp agg 








e. | 


ae 


| gli 
cz 


lew Ags ey 
Bais soy =, 8 
ey ca aha 


teres eu, tere” 
2 eu ths) 
toy Sw tee 


ad 
ger ey re . 
Seer eu gis Su FTE Ta Oxey" | 
"aay squared | “Way pure “sewn und ys ‘anyo “opts oA | | boyd rat, “i Voy 
. ‘WSSU TO Jo eqIsA oF pauses 
LP payou. wHEq SANT yyL SoyUMNAoTt 9ys [[Y Apwou Mota auo qu suosaid AQwy AULMOLpOF IL, 
"SHURA ONIGSOR Td SEL 420 'RPTSIONAS 








ir 
i 
be 


Lela 
ee * Present P Se 
t sf t Partie Preterite. 


tres, ed Perfect Participla, 


ei ' 
f 


The Soe varh Las to flame, has tok for its ‘none 
ative, and is thus inflected : 


Loon Pres, Participle, a Preterite, 


ae iciple. vasaen} 


~£-_ ! 


enh z } Impertioe. o. 


f iy 


© irregular yerb Lads to wish, bas 1ssie0 for its cans- 


Fulure, 





ative. 


Lodocie Prise Popticinle: whdSaso Preterite. 


ass ny 
tha, Bree Perfect Participle, 5 > ins Par 


imperative, 


. i i= 
=—-_ & hua | 


Foret 


Nors.—The verb of existence Mag there is, aS there is not, is 
used in the Modert Syriac differently from the idiom of the os 
It will be referred to again in the Syntax, 


Like e SaaS inflect nga, a causative from Nps to know; 
ane t mike smooth ; She t pasture, from 2d to graze; 
and xs to cause to plaster, from Jab to plaster. 

The irregular verb 152 to curdle; of the first class, has for 
its.causative 25230, “and is thus inflected : 

200310 Present Participle. wu} lax Preterite, 


f wy te +. 2b AS te 
tdi, Lalas Pejfet P ticiple, 1 »” > Future, 
ETE ; ow 8 aime aD as 
P . : sf hive. ; 


So inflect 29339 from 28 to bake, The verb 2aa4 to'swear, 
besides the causative jroa3s already noticed, ‘sometimes 
makes its causative in the same way. Thus we have iho lne , 
inflected like 1B 2s0. 


The aisdenidlails verb ite to cause to come, to bring, which 
is donbtless détived from the ancient 1A | may also be 
classed here, As used on the plain of Oroomiay it is thus 
inflected ; o-o> = 

. ro Present Participle. Stas Preterite, 


Fr 4 


we AS 
wen, Lass Poet Parti C oe Pe 


PR psc : 


Dani’ tn Ehcssislen. 118 conte |, avhich is evi- 


dently from the AAfel form of the ancient verb (Hol. §78, 8) 
It is thus inflected : 
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wks to pairch (tr). ” ' Lak to depart su-¢ 
295 to throw. “TRE to begin. az’ 
2S to liken “33K o wn ce. 
ean BBR to cao to adore P 


» Noles on the Precling List, 


eed is causative from LIX to become weary. Lead, 0 cas 
voto Te & Be, ne are irregular by hatte’ ig 
the perfect ‘participle and the future’ feminine, thus: Less, 
ame, TSad; and in the itiirey geo A, taeedd AS, 
AS. Hime do not distinguish between Laat in the future 
and subjunctive and aoe to strike, we. shall ba “likely {in prayer, 
for instance), when intending to say “0 Lord, revive (or quicken) 
me!” to say “0 Lord, sfrie mel 23 in the perfect participle is 
often written as well as pronounced e3. 


Vranas oF unre Ravicars: a a Ary Me 


These verbs, when inflected as verbs of the second class, 
do not differ essentially from the paradigm of verbs with 
final 2. For example, a to assemble (transitive). : 


Los osas, Present Participle. ne ee 


se ae et J ERY 
ae 


vr} 
ae will be Noticed that & is retained throughout, and that 


, participle and future: TT ILEIEGL cok 
ern ake — aa a second yowel. 


0 


Venss or Tire Ravicars: Turap Ravicar 2. " 
These are mostly inflected as verbs of the first class; but 
not all of them. et PE Ete ened clay ye 


may take. ee) to deliver. 
10BSUD, Present Participl. whdam sac 


tS, ides, Perfect Participle, bred ores 


St siti 
en AN ek 


# 


In Koordisten the present participle is ese ; and it is 
to be understood that in all verbs resembling this, « is there 


substituted for o. 
Like é 29.0, inflect 
2K, to select, collect. , Lead to cover. 
| PSX to uncover LBS to cover 
Seb toliens “Rea3 to make alive. 
thy iorwianba? 2S to prophesy. 
9 scone enreinins ded. to render difficult, 
LSC to narrate. tas to patch, 
cee to keep (tr). Re) to divide (tr.). 
ics to brail (a) “igh deliver (from). 
; soy 1 ‘en topray, iBa, 





ise to strain. 


sf 


second cliss having three radicals." 3A (to place), however, 
when it denotes to cause to sit,to locate, retains the » trans- 
posed ; thus, Stas. A becomes: Agee and will be 
noticed farther on. oe becomes noise or teas, the lat- 
ter conforming nearly to the Ancient Syriac. See under 
tod. Se. ae a, om, ‘na, transpose the » and 
ne ‘respectively a2. aS, phe, qo and 
AAs, and are regular in conjugation. 
mad fo understand, has for its causative aso, and is 
distinguishable from piso to camss to ctt, only by a slight 
difference in. propanciation. 
OTHER IRREGULAR VERBS OF THE SECOND 
a CLASS. 
VERBS WITH MEDIAL ». 
One of these, and perhaps more, is inflected as a verb. of 
the second class, viz. be & to revile, 


hoody Present Parthiple waodoy Preterite. 


(ibesep/thsing Perfect Participle. SEE | ne 
Bee) 
yA ee | 
The causative of a 18 Saye fo couse to revile, 
padopse Pree, Participle. Aas Preterite. 


imperative. 


has pes, sax gax Per. Participle,. Ks Pen 


. “* ‘ns = i rs 





rol. ¥. 13 


ase. Thus, from 2029 to weep, we have LaS89 to cause 
to weep and so of a great number of others. . 

“Verbs with final & do not differ ‘inthe causative form 
from verbs with final 2, except that is retained in those 
ties bees 3 is dros, SAA Rae en a 






selon is ame 20; the preterit, Reerrey the 
perfect participle” fassas.oce ; the fiture, phsasse NZ 
(masculine), pheanso ‘as (einion 


There’ has been ' perhaps unnecessary irregularity ir 
regard to verbs with initial 2. as, from Aa? and 504, 
we have Asis and 3020; while from od, 252, and 
Bird, we haye sthmone, eB, and Sraae. ‘As 2 is heard 
very feebly, if "at all, it is Best, for the sake of uniformity, 
to drop it altogether, and treat these causatives as verbs of 
three Tadicals, second class. The other verbs with initial Z 
have no causative form. ‘The future of Sole, though 
spelled regularly, is often pronounced morin. 

Verbs with medial 2 of the first class sometimes drop the 
2 entirely, 96 9889 from 929; in which case the causative is 


infleted like verb of three radicals, second class, . Bautsit 
is far mote common, at least in Oroomiah, for » to be sub- 











stituted for i, throughout the conjugation ; e. g. eo, of 
which the present participle is teats. Here the werb is 
regularly conformed to the paradigm ‘of Sao, and no- 
thing more therefore need be said on the subject. 
Verbs with Ss Wippeick ae= the *: and are conjugated 
like paso?” Lj Pers ao 
Verbena itia, 





87 
mene oh een tiv: Vires. 


prepared to understand the formation of 
ths. S ome. of the simple verbs ¢ of three. aadi- 

cals already given may be used in a causative sense, as 
to strengthen, OF fo cause. to 6 : strong. Verbs of four radi- 
cals have still oftener: a causative signification ; but the 
‘method of toe causatives is bi y prefixing aa to 
the three radical. inptind, thebsbonnidering the vertsTas 
one of four radicals, an Anflecting | it accordingly. Thus, 


AS. when of the first class, means io go out; when of the 
second class, tp put out orbring out; and debe Sy is 








inflected like ‘peod)), pas te come out. 

The verbs which the form caugativ yery 0 merous, 
and comprise the majo of those 5 of sae ery me the 
preceding lists, The mode of formation is quite. regular, 


hereafter to be specified; and the mean- 
ing bears in almost all casesia close relation to the meaning 
of the first root. A few causatives have been placed i in the 


list of ete conjuguted like" waaaer. ‘These are*either not 
|  Oroomiah “at all in their simple form, as Ae to 
listen ; or rthé : iss aification of the simple form is much changed, 
ompany, or, better, to give a start to (a trav- 
hh eth lh oc Se: or the caiisative fori, as 
ror Aes ind vigeet e.g. ee topper. . 


Nora —jchule wan insened in the, list of verb inoced ike 
oC, with the idea that it was not properly a eansatiya,of any, 
verb in the Modern Syriac. But it may be the, causative of geisks 
(a verb of the second class) to agueeze. in... Compare 2803. in the 
Ancient Byriae, ands yap in the Hebrew, fo tear asunder, “to bite 











Pi a | 






When the last radical.of the iii forsh ia: the tat 
sis jac > she staninaiden a Gull = 











VERBS INFLECTED LIKE boas. . 





dks to paw, dig into. | iss to show favor (with 9a ). 
4934 tocleanout, becomeclean. . = todespise. 
‘ d909 to howl. LAOBD to twitter, 10 peek 


Be wpa int 39h wo deca, 
¢25ue to go round, surround, a8 to cut up. 
ks Wien be awitched. 2958 orn 


et i 


Jaks to bedaub, be bedaubed. aby rays 
eS {teen i Hpermtay yas wna or be rolled up. 


Fr 


Bat to long after (with pe) ered to snap (tr, and intr,). 


Pie 
SARGD 10 planter. | BRAS. to fg ont re out 
$uns09 to forge _MBBA to nourish, be nourishod 


Nove —Baao, ‘which: uae lithe Yin Sot 
differ-in pronunciation from the others: which ond in 2 instead of &; 
but the & is retained in writing out the different tenses, 

When @ is the second radical, froma kind of »mecessity, 
one @ is dropped in the preterite and perfeet participle, 
Thus, if we take ies fa. beseech, the present; participle -is 
Leases ; the preterite, (instead of udsoas) ; the 
perfect participle, dasos (for ‘Tes@as): the fiitiire masculine, 
as ‘ns; the future feminine, daai ns. From what has 
been said in the Orthography, it will be evident why ~ -t. is 
here tséd in the! present participle instead of “>. : 


Like 2908, inflect ” 
tna wo chim. ui BaP aga i 
$3020 t knowledge bs to mew. is. dyOe to yelp. 











S05 ond RATS, though having five radicals, differ so little 

from the neoed in , model, that they need no special illustration, 
Sha, aay in some respects be considered as a verb of three 
radicals having Do pert parcile AS, and its future 
a ‘ns. Ty cae . a. 





Kz : = fe lee — : ¥ ; final. te 
VERBS OF FOUR EADICALS WITH FINAL T. 
Rian je | , Cra 

Take for eer pra uriderstand. 


i al, TS ge 
Ia Koopdisian, inslggl of tho showey'ee nese duane 
As to the substitution of @ or « for 2, seo Hoff. § 83, 3 8. 


=4/ 1 : _ =e x! = = 


ris Js bane Aippet bat eat i inte ta 
a civip sabes USES Port Portce. a 


In this participle a is'stitetituted for 2, and ‘takes, in ad- 
dition to ils own appropriate vowel, the vowel - = 









be Der 


Here the 2 is droy ped in the masculine singular ‘and in the 
lural, but » is su for it in the feminine singular, 


Just. a8 in the perfect participle. , 
» ew POR} Emperative. i, ee 


Th eee ‘ we 

Noa—Thi verb evidently has ration to the’ nacont uh, 
but perhaps a still nearer relation to the Persian 4. In Bootan 
we hear it thus: present participle, thoi « preterite, waa ; 
eee nary foe uals 8 sing 
oe Ct ay oh 





34 
sand ALAS to male smart, to smart. 


FADED to wrinkle, be wrinkled. LIAS to empty out. , 
ORE twinkle pitied asia {10 make to ct 
tan B523 to buffet, be bulfotad. BoA to make proud, he proud 


apa to make or be ready. BXAX to make spout, to spout 


boii 
pare: Bahia to guide, 
203 i Mig a+ = 
= saudi, to pant for bresth. | 


“ete os ay ka pada to disciple. 
uns to rattle (sa minp | e..| 


er ‘BAMA to whine. 
call 
Aska to crawl. ay. Sask to make tardy, be tardy, 
ere to brood. | Sigh tc pate naaty, , be smoky. 
? A~ : 


RDS to make thin, be thin _MBASA to sprinkle, be sprinkled. 

ASAS to tremble violently, — SSA to chastise 

“BGS to alter (tr. and intr). Sa$h to stamp the foot. 

ANS oo ator. and iste! SAGA to soar 

weak to binchen, become hack rer to make neatly. 

tenon to crash in pieces. | WIABIN to knock. 

afenk 0 al be ste Pa eS ‘ 8 fpbing padi germ 
Gar} ee Listowel 

TAESAE to inke faint, be faint Sosa | ms make tee 

BSE 1, 0s, . als 4 oase rn bn 

A mine SADA to stitch together, . 


- Notes‘on thé Preceding Dist 
As £3139 has a tilkang over the @, it may be considered as a 
verb of three radicals, following the paradigm of WS, second class, 
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EE to be or become hushed. pAud tomakecloudy,becloudy. 


er QtKNS to cry, J) Pathe to mnie wise; Berwise, 
eer towmngle. 9 | Syke, [nee ieaen 
piace {tase chilis te Reve ae . aL, alata ial 
a sinensis be bold. F . af Coy 
ae ne qo23 ie’ as ase 
a + ee ZAG to foel after 
LewRR9 to miscarry. aii Sasi {Oraksdegyer toe tong. 


590 to arrange in onder, 
is | —— wha to laugh out. 
03 3 to sprinkle. oe a eas {1 ley lay wieher gv 
hiss to growl. ee 
Sets Asis ta beseech. 


DeesttO to proclaim the gospel. - 
cd rene sagas 0 undo, deat. 
hace become one. © ~~ BSES to wii (tr. and’ Bits.) 


“A2aR grope (after 
: laAehie dade 88S to crn, be crumbed. 
hs ‘ to whistle, ' tee to make acer to 
M495 to make to sob, torsob, Sass fo twit (tr: and inte) 
A908 to whisper 





8.85 to hesitate oi _ SybSyg 0 re 

| a a 4 ‘aie Aol Bae 
Slates nde ange make to sinart, to 
bu tovet | RAs to.sob from pain, 

ee ' down” Ls én 
Sno; “father to 800), o 


piano to muke totter, to totter. dette ds to cut up, to be cut up. 
LOLA to stun, be-stannod. ABN to make light, be Tight 
BOS to scream. - BSL to cluck. vt 


LAIRD to parboil, be parboiled. pS to gnaw. 
SAS 10 let down, to sink down. peste to make appesr, to appear. 
BSD to tens, be torn! mF aS to ibbtin from fod.” 


Ge to eh ite ot Ea s WARS to make glitter, to glitter, 


i = ci 


— to swing (tr.and. intr.) 88 to freeze (tr. and intr.) 
BPSD to roll. (tr. anal ine wise to maké sprout, to sprout. 
Sais to toss about. 

Bake to take a fine. 


cS oo ting (othe ea) Bw8D to mock, 
peers to tone (tr nd inte). Siew to forbear, be reluctant. 


BOBS to cep | to blister, © 


co 


Revs to defile, be defiled. Shabile U tities alandSaisay. 


* 


BABS wo re (in speech Sendso to be lazy. 
Rais lo Berean. TT? ghdco to preach. 
wens to have mercy. a. ponSi to mika pn, ol pads 
“ tio eri purges 7 

artert We le oF gungle.. / SAD there sar) 


SRS to wither (x ant ie), | to constrain, 
Peres to gather up. 4 Sl to make green, to Boer: 


a towrapinavail,iowrap .” 
axis | one’s self in'w yall: So to make poor, be pocr. 


et 
pe tne ar wept tors (and ints) 

| Sf casthy er i MARIS to reprove. oaks 
SASS ‘to make glitter, to glitter. Acoso to fix « price, : 
me  Ramhso te bata” 


‘ : week, ¥ — eT pre 


_ 


—_ 


7 =. / 





journey), 
SEAS toate a,b ne ope to Tisten, 


$9367 to dewoliah, ig ay Bes to strut. 
see to neigh. pts, ass to brea bard 
BerdeF to laugh aloud a4 BonBe to make faint, be faint. 


9096 to buzz. bor POT to push. 
Sedo to wail ine MAS to clasp. 
asd to whisper (as the wind). Sade to push. 
3036 to have a diarrhea Aeetee to gnaw. 


LDOADO to make whine, to whine. deastcae | 0 Seniesa © 


i 


Sessp § 19 make sibjectybeconne a oar 
eS Parse Se ee 


59 | Sr eld et) aaths glk tiakib to "paeited to 


mide to become pale, 
8209 to make tinkle, to to tinkle. whiny © Saks bee 


Sip 10 tear of be torn of Sot S Soe es eae 


to hum. 
<p and int... 45,8, | 9 fete oman 
to swagger. 
Sass to butter. | ' i fa 









to move (tr. and int.) 








be defiled. 
(Biome mighty, be mighty. htt to uke heavy, be heavy. 


+759 tonnke yellow, be yellow. savas { to spatter, , to make sput- 


™ 
B99 dit 5 . to shiver in pieces (t. 
ea | tad is) 


ns, get to injure, become injured, ES to arm, tobe 


4 .— eitanaweye Home, 2 Sad | menpien a 


to excite fever, have 
Teta fever. FAASAS to throw. 


TOL. ¥, 1 1 


Ko Reda deme nen dis 


80 
Like waeer, inflect ~ 
Beast to be bashful Fy BSS, to fon op 
aga to become cheap. ak, to be leprous. 


S034 to delay (tr. ond intr.) maak to growl. 


SENS to creep BLAS,» por 





B55 to bubble op - s 5: a om eer 
8BBS to scatter (tr. ind int. Sao {* thin out, become 
asshs to roar. arr ria rf 
© a SD wo shelter, to find shelter. 
ee . =. = 
rat + ped to minke or be bloody. 
Rav to stir up, IAI to make fo or eal 
phyB to make bod, to bud. =2 234 ‘af pepe aay 
Ssia0k to tumble (tr andintr), x Diller nes tway of 


a emneae to = Ping 023 
ce tock (cull ce nid cbepiads ; 





Fp 
A 
f 
td 
m 


es torment <ernibe: tor pete to become later 


=h 





79 
hohe to creep, and numerous others. Still oftener, per- 


hapa, the idea is that-of repeated sound, as in Seracr fo roar 
with laughter, Sade to wail, dis te dir “Se io 
cluck, 


The second radical 3 is included im the first syllabla of the 
root, as well as of all its inflections,. 


As an Se take wine to speak, 
_INDIGATIVE MOOD, . 


Tiana? Tense, 
ae tno@ fio CF ist masculine. 


a ae 9a. Dwomee 1s: plural. 
oe Lea G850 07 Ist fem, o ' 
poke obs On. imosec) 9nd plural. 


ee | oie 185 Boose) sind plural. 
1k: wwetied atime 
The present, particip le has --as the vowel of the:first 
syllable, with ifs comeponing 9 in the second. 
enn be? L upoke. some JOE! Wo spoke, 
This differs from dS 2a8 only in having one consonant 
more in the first syllable, rendering ita mixed syllable, 
eee . 
tiie Magen Hate nfm} 4, tarnes 
95 LAsa 820007 I have spoken (f). paler ae 
“Future. 
pouner AS | shall speak (m.}. quiere AS We shall spenk. 
Imperative. 
dt Spek ine, ARNG Speak ye, 





i= (pS Prewine. 
ini, LIL, Perfect Particle, oo Sec =| re 
“eka 


Theron ANDI, ee eeae 20K in the 
Ancient eee (Hoff. $73, Ann. 4, and § 80), is singularly 
irregular. Being in constant ee it should, howeret, be 
nade sene tear 


2G Present Participle. “ wSstee’ - Preterite 
Be asp | 
tase, isco, ‘Perfect Participle, * asi 


eo As 
x | tin J 


Tt should be remarked eo the, perfect partici 
bles the perfect partici ie of the second \ t 
those of the first, and the preterite is often pronounced as 


if written wisn. In some districts, the preterite is 
woe. 


= rr 
* | w 





Innecutan Venns or tHe Secoxp Cuass. 
Piast Vantety. Fove Raprcars. 


Verbs of four radicals are far more common in the Mod: 
ern Syriac than in the Ancient or the Hebrew., aeny ot y of 
these, however, are odaed by a reduplication of 
or triliteral teral tots,’ exceed AY expressive. Tho alen 
is cam thet of sopctionses in ae ly bruise in priors, 


“Ef, romps 3822 fo grope, ADRS fo whirl, 






Wa 
There are a few yerbs of four radicals, besides those enu- 


merated with regular verbs, which in general conform to 
the verbs of the first class. 


Take for example ate to thirst, | 
; : ~ rae ‘ns 
Me, al Perfect Participle. oa et Future, 


“me Imperative. 


sn Ge 
Like weGte, inflect Les to flame. 
As another example take 285 to wish. 
USA Present Participle, BSI Preterite. 


MKS, MRS Perfect Participle, Sada} speriey 
oss “ SJ 





Thus infledt Mab to dleat, wo to becon 
churn, UNS 10 grave, and BS 7p plaster 

In regard to Lab3o, it may be remarked that, while the 
present participle, as used in Koordistan, conforms to the 


preceding paradigm, on the plain of Oroomiah we generally 
hear it thus: pce yl 


- 


As another example we may take 22d, to be or become 


pamooth, Leiae to 
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Knoie, or how do I know? mood-yin, there being litle, if any, dif 
Sees, vortuer the spear 56 8 em ate 
also habitually shortened om SF Eada erased an ra 
The verb lade to live, is perhaps more regular in the mod- 
ern than in the ancient language (Hoff. $76, Ann. 1), but 
has some peculiarities, - It is thus inflected : 


Least Present Participle dene Preterite. 
. : rh | ; as 
pret Inpest ive, 


a Te tap to be 
set on edge {as the teeth); the latter regulary except the -/-. 

The verb 2655 to search after, has been generally written 
in accordance with the usage in Koordistan, and.is inflected 
48 follows: 


MSHS Preaent Participle. ddd, Preterite, 


Seay, Ly Peet Particle Seah 


; Fes Imperative, 

This, however, is very unlike the usage in Oroomiah. 
As here spoken, it is an anomalous verb of the seeqnd 
clase, and is thus inflected: present participle Leddy (or 
RG apie Lagildreo om 








15 


a house, for Tass. “Moreover, in’ some ‘places we hear a 


as the perfect participle, which is quite as near as any form 
to the ancient, 


Some verbs have initial » and final 2, 
Take for example ia fo swear. 
7 arom Pat wd, Preterite, 
her 


tae, dana. Perfect Participle, ima! a Future. 


- awison 

Thus conjugate 26 to lament, and Lie to bake, The pres- 
ent participle of the former is like the first form given, i.e. 
nde. that of the latter is like either the first or the second 
form, ie Xess or Lit. In some parts of Koordis- 
tan, 236% and. 283.are the roots "inistead of aa and 28. 
Compare 283 a and 184 in the Ancient Syriac. 


Somewhat diferent ts the root ah ta know. 
Ladd Present Participle, whSas  Preterite 


Site. Hie, Pees for on Go Future 





Nore.—The 8 of the future is pronounced as if double (see the 
future of 488%), and in Oroomiah is toon hardened into 4. 
Many of the Nestorians lazily pronounce pfs WGN what do 7 
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~The perfect participles of | SKE and AMSA have sometimes been 


written 2bSI@s and 2 : to expréss more @ act 


bat there is not eaflicient.reasan for this deviation. 
Some of these verbs with final & are both of the first and second 
class, and some of the first class only, asgoted above. 


Veens or tre Frsr Cusss Doverr Isnecunan. 


One who has, nade himself familar, with regular yerbs of 
the first ¢ e different varieties already ven, will 
have little ‘difficulty i in. learning the conjugation of those 
verbs which are doubly irregular. 


Some of these have both initial and final 2. 
Root $3¢ to eurdle. 


LS23 Present Particle wad Preterites 













a a eee . oe ns i 

$32, Lad Perfect Participle. “at Sn Future. 
| leit. alae dhe 
‘ aa Imperative. , 

The future is sometimes} ‘NI masc., 6S NS fom: 

%A2 to come, is inflected in the same way, except that the 
imperative is 2K in the singular, and 20d in. the plural. 
We also occasionally hear 4od tm for the imperative sin- 
gular. The ancient language has the same imperative, the 


initial 1 being dropped. 

In Salinas, Gawar, and perhaps other districts, the root of 
this word is corrupted into 262 : present participle TABS, 
proterite wh, perfect participle 1a or 254, imperative 
LS. In Tiary, 2 is substituted for a, throughout the eon: 
jugation ; : we thas have 2351, esd, etc. Indeed, the 
stbalitedlen QBS abt ccafined-to thie..werd: e.g. ix. 
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iarity of the future’ consists in this, that the 
ccond Fics pronounoed as i doubled, th ft 3 be 
sla the first syllable and the second to the second 
The & wer the adjacent nol fo so is Bot 

ted separate! larity is not found throu 

ont Koordistait ‘3 + phi - 





IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


520% Henr thot OARS Hear ve. 
Like aa, conjngn 
NWI to bore (a hole). SEE to bubble up. 


SED to bo satiated, 
SS at Bb sasiy ech 
KER seri Sak to crnck inte 
Sh to for ‘ SBM fn reconsvom 


039 to sow, | Se to dye 


kde to ferment. @ to break-off (tr. and intr.) 


SLY to sink (intr). Land 2 a 


— Of four madi- — r re Pe 


peg or ae *, except Deisin peices 






1A 
Notes on the Preceding Last, 

th germs follows the paradigm of the fourth 

varfoty, thus : spe ns 39 Ks . The masculine has not the 

sétalictty of won of (acne All the preceding verbs except 

s45, and’ even this in'some districts Of Koordistan, ov 


caive ‘way take w in the future feminine 
ToL, ¥. 10 


to suck, The future, or rather the present subjunctive, with 22) pre- 
coding (4 Le ), is generally pronounced ddim sin, | 

of the preceding verbs whieh have medial @, make their 
Pres participle irregularly, as from Lo, except Low, 
the peculiarities of which were noted in thi fieat paradigas, 


Firta Vawerr. "Turan Rapicar d&. 


INDMATIVE MOOD, 
Present Tense. Sut 


POS Dans Tomy hiaring (im). qs Dados Waaredheaiee. 

The present participle ia only irregular in this, that’ the 
third radical, being & quiescent, coalesces with the preced- 
ing vowel, and » is then inserted, which takes the final 2”, 
We, however, often hear stax, and the infinitive SraxS, 
which should not be considered a vulgarity, as it is nearer 
the ancient language than the ordinary form. 








The sit participle takes —- as the rose! of the first 
syllable, which includes the seeond radical: The % isnot 


sounded, and the last syllable.is Joy: at as 
Future Teas ‘? 





Dy to descend. lad? 208 to be or become drunk, 
ie 5 ed 4 hecome  ¢lean. to to pour out, run ont. 
to be or become loose. 1 
the © btn a 18s {dee 
2545) to gather (tr. and intr). 24% to be like i and 2. 
La to be or become hard , LOS to be spread. Lond 2 
serearee (Ce SON) areas 

ae is me 
Sind sah Ss Bax to bo or become quiet. 
2a to grin 13% to faint. l and 2. 

2 ¢toloose, become loose. | 
28 to gripe ras ha eg 
. dens 12. Pears 3 a 
apt (bread $Ax to drink. 
+ oe td ISA to suspend. 


ah Ask to ees hee 


ARB to be or become weary, 29K to mick (int) 1 and 2, 
293 to bo pleased with. | wh to be or become wet. 


‘Woles on the Preceding Last. 

2361 is quite irregular, pee ‘wees it not for its derivation, might 
perhaps better be written 2654. The present participle is Lew; 
the preterite, wboss: the perfect participle, LG ; and the future, 
ea ns, pod hs. 

Coe ‘The future feminine of this verb is cither pt Xy MLS or 
SS wns. So teed, Aes, AS, 2S, 255, 2508, and ISG, 
Wof which have tn ther fO6t. 

ae This is sometimes, though vulgarly, pronounced in. the 


present Zpash, and in the preterite wt, as if from’ 240 
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2x to rejoice. ) Psd to fil (tr. and intr.). 
fee to see. ‘2s30 same us 15), to count. 
pes to sin, 2830 to wash (clothes). 


# 
Thue to be or become sweet, @ to be able. 


Aedes to keep (intr). Land 2395 to wipe. 
5 supported (by). 294 to leap 
4 LEMS to butt. 


dines to go to stool. ‘ 
eS 2a to forget 
LOL, to troll (intr. 1 and 2 | 
‘CU AnefD to bathe. 

ISS, to sleep. = 

2545 to drive (am animal " Wy dar 

288) tobe or become hid, ies Nea een Satine) 


to hate. 
LAS to be seared, land? 


me | ashley dep ad water Tand2. 
— to stop, , x 


PLY .-] to be or become bad. 
Ines to go out (es fe} r 


pind {1 be of bocome covered. dgd to be dificur. 1 and 2 
#3 to be or become short 2B to rain. land 2 

aa §to be or become covered. 

ras fh hes. 


aS to lap up. 


1s to devour greedily. 
LES to lap (reg.), 


as to separate (intr.). “J and 2 
ty to bo delivered. 1and 2 

#8 to burst out. 
Iead to strike. a 288 to be lukewarm, | si 


j | a 


 Mattere Tense. ~ 
Sid Sie ce sips | 
fe 5 33 NS We will . 
cap ZI wil pouring, Pe Om Pm 


ane ficst ny lighle, of, Sale tenes, ake messing: ingular 
and the plural, is simple, not including the second radical ; 
and the third radical isudvopped, except in the third per 
son singular masculine, 29, rere hee aaa 
letter. In the feminine, 2 is Manred Into « 








This is quite irregular, making WSS the standard ; but 
in the singular it is exactly like the ancient, In the singu- 
lar, 1 becomes w ; and in the plural, it is dropped: 


w9 Pour thou. 7 ‘ 92039 Pour ye. 


VERBS FOLLOWING THE ANALOGY OF #9. 


Asa number of these verbs are both of the first and sec- 


ond class, the wee eS in the table of regular 
verbs of the she dunt clams 


29 tout, talk willy. Leak, to vomit 
2S to weep. 45K, to flow (ont) 


2455 to wear (out) (tr. and intr.). — } 
: (out) ( Lnp..§ 1 be or become pure, 1 


Fpl 1809 to resemb ble, Land 2. 
254, to foam up. land 2 ee | 
pork to ing: torn te ’ Ainar wa | 


2a to lean (down. a 29 to commit adultery. 
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SR to bring forth (young), _¢ (fife to lengthen or be long. 


phd to be distressed. wane to sit. 
ME to bum, coe oe | 
igor 5 Povara Vanrerr. Trmp Rapras 2, 
_paprcarive 

og pe Tse eaten GOs LARS We are pouring. 
_ This t se is regular, wi ‘the exception that, two alephs 
pee ate IR aera airced 
patie Tense, 
S99 I poured {m. and f) ebd2_ We poured. 


The radical 2, kei te eben bind Sabead AEE Hoe) 
letter, as in this tense, ought, according to the anilogy of 
the ancient Jenauham lige Hol, paradigm of 244), to be 
changed into ». This, however, ia not the case. The 2 
serves merely to lengthen’ the receding — into =, and, 
being itself not heard, is not written. Thus, instead of 


acd we have er 








‘- 






- iba Sry 
Ss 399 I have poured (£) 


ie a np ptt pth wih wo 
ng thes, ses wih Pesaens ar 


9S bp We have poured 
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Example, oS to earn. 4 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
ps YESS I ain learning (m) oh pss We are learning, 


Tt will be seen. that this tense is perfootl arr Dg 
that » becomes the second, instead of a ony fey SD Pe 


Preterite Tense. 
wb SSS I leamed (im) ake sel 
Here becomes again the first radical, and is silent, 
Peed Teves. 

ae | tag 1) Bo 2S We have teamed 
ho SBS 1 tare lore 

The only irregularity ia that'ths firsts is not sounded. 

pS Sy 1 ehall Journ (mp ASS nS We shall learn, 

4 IMPERATIVE oop. 

It will be seen that the . is not sounded here. 

Norx.—In some villages, and perhaps districts, the future is spoken 
like the future of verbs with medial 2 orw: thus, G&sS ‘ns, etc 
If this were generally the case, we should with propriety call this 
one of that class Of verbs, its root being 2S, its present partici- 
ple, preterite, and pérfect participle, being written like the correspond- 
ing forms of 28. Indeed, there is no special objection to writing 
thom’so now, and considering the future irregular, as generally spo- 
ken, We should then have the preterite wth$S, and the perfect 
participle 2S, These remarks apply: also to the verbs. which 





DA, to be worth, as spoken, is quite anomalous. The 
present participle is Hh, the preterite, ss the per- 
fect participle, Mat, ; the future, hy 13, eady ‘ns; the 
imperative, sol... 
| ye has its fature often, perhaps generally, irregular: 
ens. In the third person singular masculine, it has 
bi: ‘ny, Its present participle is aus. 

"wa has its present participle 262, and, were it not for 
its etymology, pontine =a with h verbs with initial 2. Its 
future is also sometimes pad ‘ns 


Par VERBS WITH MEDIAL &. 

Under this variety may properly come verbs with medial &. 
They differ somewhat, but not essentially, from the preced- 
ing. Take, for es oy ta thrust in. The present 
participle 1s. hates (a) or pated (li), The. preterite is 


deeddy the future, apa ; pcpindie, post. 


Some of these verbs have two forms of the present participle, 
marked (4 & 5), some only one. In Koordistan, the future 


pet spar but «yidy ns. 

Like pid, inflect 
‘Aap iorweitia & Dh wo to how (a & b}. Sedu to tremble (6). 
wi Ey sla thao se S225 to rouse (3). 
BS to Bear (ob) ass Sri (ak BL SedH to cough (@ab). 
SGnaiie sideinn abel 


Frnt ra alsa 
ition il 


which is past bb, the first. pes ‘the second 












92 to scratch.” 
S38 io scans: 
abcess 

Bo to be alicnntod. 
ELD to be paid (an account) 
Apt to curse, 
BAS to blame. 

e229 to suck (the breast, 
‘Ala to die. 

WR to nod. 
aaa 
ea 
PLS to wood. 


weld to be or become narrow. — 


ws to bevor Besome cool. : 
gx8 to lose thé-anVor, 


Aa 
Bis to dawn. 


Be Ghat, 

Fee to fast. 

S3e to dmin, off (intr,) F 
ide to liston to, to obey: 

we LE to fade (us grass), 
he to rise. (limp. ass") | 
(le to.bevien or beste brulved 
Le to chisel out. 

are to hit. 


i to be high, to rise. 


0I5 wo sprinkle. 


i 


oi to go down (as a swelling) 


Siz to rub, 


oe to long for. 


HEX to fasten (the eyes) fi} oe 
SN. to finish (tr, andintr,) 
BEA to come to one’s wel ( ~. 


S23 is almost always’ on the’ plain of Oroomiah Ae: 


af, & 


nounced in the present ag if written 33233. Ti oii Ais. 


tricts it is regular. 


fo. Ff. 


G4 

. The participle, which would regularly be Lead or tth8, 

is. contracted into 2a, the feminine of which is Sota. 
Future Tense. - 

pee M9 1 tt cermin (} 

(eS ns Ist fem, 
RRR oy 

28 Sas ied ase 

258 Sn Sei fom | 


The vowel -- here forms a diphthong. with the following 
SReERerSn Dy Reset ence mea 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. . 
ae middle radical falls out, and we iis saishove, 
instead of wtal$ or mand. 


608 Ho st pleral. 


stall Tay det pam 


VERBS FOLLOWING THE ANALOGY OF <8. 
ee * ‘1 4 
B24. to make water. . why dee to aw. 
a av sep 
Sy lee to curry (a hors). 


wD to judge. x 
; De to be or become hot. 


“2S h ee Su to bathe (of femnles} 
Sik to | . Dies to lool. uJ 
53s heed dL. to venture. P 


Sig to swell ee ae, PLE to invite. Bi). 





pad ‘Hs...On the other hand, the usage in Koordistan 

makes them regular verbs with initial 2, like bat. The 

ancient root of a. is also imi. We have therefore pre- 

ferred to clase them here. It should not be unnoticed that 

when hut ‘na, ete, are not used in Oroomiah as the fu- 

tures of these yerbs, we have instead to. 3, tie. ‘ns, 
Srcoxp Vaurers. Mivore Raptean 2 or «. 


The middle radical in this variety inclines sometimes’ to 
2, and sometimes, especially in Koordistan, to the sound. of 
«. (See Hoff $83,8, 2.) Nordheimer is p areas, correct in 
saying (§ $97), in regard to such verbs, that the. root prop 
erly consists of two strong immutable consonants, in which 
the fundamental idea of the verb is contained; and that 
between these a weak letter is inserted to complete the usual 
form. ‘This falls out often, as will be seen hereafter, in the 
causative form, and always in the reduplicated form, _ 

For the sake of uniformity the roots are now all written 


Take for example 25° ti remain. 


2) © SINDICATIVE MOOD. 
This is regular, if we consider » the middle radical. 
‘tL remained (m, and f} eas We remained. 
Whether the second radical here be called Zor s, it is not 
at all sounded, and instead of eS or x15. we write 
pies kad I have remained (m) eB 2249 We have remained. 
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Nore 1.—With a negative preceding, 2 is not sounded im com- 
mon conversation (c.g. phate Siete ae 
to two. 


Nore 2.—In Bootan, we bie the Picea dem of the future, 
which is well worthy of a place in our grammar, as it throws light 
on the relation of the ancient to the modern language. 


wd MS 1 cing. (rm. and £) tai ‘hs Let plural. 
7 a nse. 
Oeil aaeSiitns @nd plural. 
pei trac 





roomiah, the verb Sw is generally 
Si nace GLb ol tse sie Sakae red _ 
future, and in the imperatrve. The present tense is pee 

(in some villages pas 2a )31), the preterite white, the perfect 
pOcRikaee and the imperative ute. This is no doubt the an- 
cient St 10 crawl, and, sometimes, to move one's self We ocra- 
sionally hear j in the mountains the future wd ‘Hs. It would * 
have been better to write the preterite wib@tedS, and the perf. part 
Pinas, had the thing been originally understood, As to the drop- 
ping of &, compare 28.5 with th ancient 28, 3, ree 
corresponding words in Habrew. 


In-regard to Bsa, OL, and et, there is some ques- 


tion whether mys should stand here. | or be elassed with the 
second variety. If we regard the usage on the — isince of 
Oroomiah on y, it would seem that they ought to 

sidered aa verbs with medial 2: The present _pariipe 
3 almost always spoken in this province as’ 


aims, thm, and pihesss, i.e like UtaGs; and the 
fates are often hie ns, wento he, pan AB) ie. like 





$1 
—— - iH . et, Lees wt tee g -J 


The future tense is Rivet? and the imperative also, ¢x- 
cept that in the latter the dis not sounded. It is written 


Sand cat vio, OOD} cat yy. 


NoreJi will be understood, both in regard to’this and the fol- 
lowing varieties, that those tenses which are not mentioned are. per- 
feetly regular. 


LIST OF VERES WITH INITIAL Z, 
502 to enter, Net to iro. N-t..¥4 to go up. 
sed to say. Seo) to bind, L552 to cool (intr.). 


The verbs 302 and aot are entirely regular; i. e. they 
conform to the preceding paradigm. . The same_is true of 
S92, except inthe future, where & is for the most part not 
sounded (see Hoff, $27, 4 +s and-in the imperative, which 
is +9 i in the singular, and -anols in the plural. Compare 
the imperative of the same verb in the ancient langunge, 
Ss, ude, ete. In the modern, we often shear odie go 
thou, just as- re ‘Soi in the ancient, and qT72 in the He- 
brew, ‘This suffix isused with the imperative of but few 
verbs; @. g: Sade. Ane , dA etc. ‘The idiom will be 


referred to farther on, when the relation of the modern to 
the ancient verb is discussed. 


= “Puture Tense of S92. 
Sins T will go (im). 


S52 Sn tot fon fee Re 18 en 
oes ooo wiS92 SAS 3rd plural. 
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A verb of four radicals may follow this paradigm, ©. ¢. 
phmp to shed tears; % being regarded as a quiescent. A 
few of the above roots beginning with se are really causa- 
tives, a weak radical, as, for instancé, 2'in the case of ae 
having fallen out, The rules for the formation and conju- 
gation of causatives will be considered hereafter, 
Innecuian Venss or Tux Frast Ciass, 


Fiast vaniety. Fimst fapicat i. Root ood fo eal, 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
(05 (S525 1 om cating (m.). ses | 
Mss TRIS td meee 
nds 1835 mi tn 
6 8g a 


ons Sais Qnd plural. 


25 S525 aed plora 


The only irregularity here is owing to the 2. This is 
heard but ‘intl _ if at all, and the aul lengthened to -.. 


dog 05 S325 I weseating (mn) 006 GOs Ma25 Lu 
Preterite Tense. i 
wai iy? ha? Weate. 
Perfect Tense. - dod 
296 WSaDF T have eaten ees thd Moctn 


iciple, by the aid of which this tense is 
t; but the first radical is’silent, a3 well 2s 





AED to empty (tr). r 
Sit to ornament. r 
AO to maim, i 


SM to wonder. - 

AS to vex or be vexed i 
BOS to gape. i 

hu to atone, r 

BAS to me. r 
ASS to bring out r 

Se to cut out r 

SAS to ase at. F 

hye to stretch out. a 
28 to translate, + 

6.208 to chew the oud, to digest. 


ASy to be or become sober, 1 
S3¢° to refine. i 


RE to anticipate. + 
228 to make holy. r 
Sab to promise i 
OB to happen. i 
pals to look r 
Bi 1 poo r 


sxaad to perforin a burial servicer 
x to be or become peaceful. i 
wet to make overflow. r, 
phe to be acquainted with, i 
$s 
Sox to repent. 1 
cBSA to cause to perish. 
EN to destroy, 
OA to finish, 1 
wish tosigh. r. 


to be partaker. rand i 


suai to prop, F 


woh wo spt Pe 
54 toabandon. + 
gdh to make r 
WEA. to button, r 
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=) towell. oan to find time; to supply. ¢ 
X99 to join. ' S322 to return (tr). i 
S44 to distarb, be disturbed. § Hheadd to love. i 
ot eas Sd heO toheat (tr) i 


939 to prepare, r en to find. r 
Syd to incite ‘ F ao to blacken (tr.). i 
ecu Petr pe waco to cover, shut, r 
ee BE 0 bow itr). i 
‘nips to rane ? 258 to pay a debi i 
iB! 5 vale r - SDS 0 tench ‘ 


the tobe or make strong ; =. phe as 


Sih aaeapa F reed to apply (attention). ¢ 


Ge to singe. r | Se ne ee r 
, Lye weS9 to cool (tr). 

x Tpatens teow BED to burn(tr.). r 

ry ities | so to raise. 4 

age Sh _- biS9 to chisel out, i 

Bsa to drive away. r CLHSD to cool (tr). ¢ 

295 to hem; to brush up, + “Rubio to cause to hit ; 

GS to roll up. r Whoo to lift up. r 


to carry (away), ro Axt9 to kindle (tr.) t 
SSS | This root is also SoS, cise to place. r 
3 SS, or Sai. = 


pS to blot fi 7 i heath to raise (the'dead), 
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answer ye, etc. The second form given above, oma, 
may be used with other verbs, but is hot so common, and 
is now omitted in our books. SS forms ‘its imperative 


plural thins: GSK | 


VERES OF THE SECOND CLASS CONJUGATED LIEE 

Nors.—r, following a verb, shows that it conforms in every re- 
spect to Seal i, that it takes -'~ in the present participle, — in 
the 7 participle, etc. Verbs are not repeated in this table 


which are used as verbs of cither class, without a change of signifi- 
cation, tn which have been given already in the first table. _ 





BY to cultivate. r } wedX to strip off bark, r 
BAS to scatter (te). r wares to spy ov i 
dos to glean. i SEA to tompt. . 
Suu to envy. er ASA to wallow. 1 
Bund to search! r EL to be Sey, 
Sb_5 to render vain or idle. + AK to look. : 
seed to desour ¢ 5.59 to support, nourish. r 
Syd i comnts (eye SAG vole + 
Beh to ask a question. r S205 to sss . 
Seb eaihtek ane SAR 
SPECT to make ready. + 
gee 
(EF to believe. ‘ 
DG to beget 
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Imperfect Tense. 
Mog B55 I nighteave (m). ob GS et plural. 
This is inflected like the corresponding tense of the first 


class. Like the present tense, its vowels og on the 
vowels of the future, to which they always ¢ 


Porfect Tense. 

oun Oo sreleat im. ' Re 
Steer pet : Lead qOo7 Ist plural. 
Lbbas hod piers ‘Le C 4 an “001 Qnd plural. 


SptiseS SnLeG ani fem =” 
ae ite 205 WOOT 2rd plural. 
eS L0G a1 fem. aren Som P 
sébed 126.01 hve 
ee 

Lnaed ofc) ohio -™ 

PT EM a eee ial. 
Lebed Yee 2067 de mas ae ae 
hude$ Yog 2500 dri fom. 10S 086 WO ira 


wean oo 0 slur 


IMPERATIVE MOOD, 


wis save thou (m.}. ons | J 
wns save thou (f). a canis ae = 


It is to be particular! noted that cheverta cmeked i in 
the following table =f the plural imperative by maiply 


adding 8 to the singular. ‘Thus, ered crivy ye, af 


Future Tense, 


was ns I will save (m.). qG5.3 ‘ns ist plural. 


This is inflected like the corresponding tense of the first 
class. Those verbs, however, which have —- in the root, or 
—— in the perfect participle, have the same vowels here’ also ; 


AP, a return (tr.), cause to turn, has ita perfect par- 


ticiple ispax, and its future an ns. 
Second Future Tense, 


ides oo ‘ns |i ward Altes 
$etsesh cod’ nian *  pbed ge Ns rt pls. 
iided Noe NS 2nd masc. 
on. pai 
huded Unied hg 2nd fern, igeed.oh.08 purl 
ole 
Ia Pee rs . iH208 wer Ns 3d plur. 


SURIUNCTIVE MOOD, 
Present Tense, . file 
was 1 may gave (m.). qia3 lst plural. 
This 1s inflected like the corresponding tense of the- first 
class, and takes —, as well as -—-, between the second and 
third radicals, whenever'the future takes them. 
Second Present Tense, 
rans oer I may be saving (m.). 


eas OST Let fom, HORS qo0F Int plural. 

088 S0e Yo ssc ply 2 | 

wei nem 2nd fem, - -& ’ plural. 
OS 2067 Be mer. — , 

ag 10S W001 Sri plural. 


© pias 2206 dd fo: 
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ps LBA Thevesvedim) ,. : 
ates, Eapl 205 1550.5 Let plural, 
Oe ISOS Ist fem, ey rer. 
cvereerers 
The perfect participle is formed by inserting @ after the first 
radical, and giving the last radical the vowel with final 2, 
Nore.—In some eases, -- is inserted between the second and 
third radicals; as, for instance, wast having envied, This vowel 
ways appears in thé feminine’participl. — 
When the root takes —'— inetebaicl xk the perfect. participle, 


with scarcely an exception, takes this — between the second and 
third radicals, and the same vowel appears abo im the futures ns 
des ns L will envy. “By inspecting the catalogue of verbs of 
this clase, it will be seen that this usage is founded on the principles 
of euphony. For example, verbs whose sorond and third radicals are 
the same, take this vowel; and also verbs whose middle radical is @. 
If it should be objected that SOA to repent, and similar verbs, with 
radical @, have + in the root and — in the perfect participle, it 
may oF be that, although -* is written in accordance with the 
rules of the ancient language (Hoff. $12, 1), the sound is that of 
~—, Thus 05, dag. 
t ] ar 
Pluperfect Tense. 
ee ca = Thad saved 
leg .o5 iesad ) 
‘ (m.) oon a ri _ 
gt trot 7 qth LEGS Ist plural. 
Log 65 (tse tt fem, ee F 
od whos 19-9305 2nd fem. 


the Dasa ard plural 


b a " S| E 30.3 354 ae 
a. 


5a 


INDICATIVE MOOD, 


Present Tense, 
De I am snving (m.). Le Ge | 
as penis 1st fom. ae peer eeneae 
eo Setar hi on 
os eat 265 65 gr plum, 
Imperfect Tense. 
leG ecimehe se gee 
log ere 2 toh OA gene peke sd ge 
Ma n9s EAB stom Os 29088 2nd plural. 
Yee Nos LOKS 2nd fom, 
2g BAS 066 29059 rd plural. 
Log LORS fri fom. J 


The same fessor takes place which has been repeatedly 
noticed, We are to pronounce parookin wa, etc. Notice 
this in the pluperfect. 





Preterite Tense. . 
woes I saved (m). utes Ist plural. 
, F = 2nd mage, a i= 
acai “0 q 0.8 Ind plural. 
‘Reba Srd_mase. 
WeboS Sei fer 





This is formed like the correspo: g tease in verbs of 
oe een or eate i eel the first radical. 


ample, dS, it at conte tn, Speman nS peretignae 
notes fo go out; but if it:conform to the following paradigm 
to bring oul or to cause to come out, The same is tras of 
was ; when conjugated as a verb of the second class, it 
denotes to sinish, in a transitive senge, or fo sae, 

It is, however, to be remarked that afew verbs are used 
indifferently as verbs of the first or second class, without 
any change of gignifi¢ation. Thus qs, following either 
paradigm, is transitive, and means to command. More rarely 
a verb is intransitive in either conjugation, as S53 to deak, 


which is proper] of the first class, but used in some dis- 
tricts as of Wiis sencindl Glan 

Verbs of the second las have, regularly threo radial 

refixed to the root in all its inflections b: y the peo- 

ole of ‘ary, Tekhoma, Noches, and the western slo of 

the Koordish mountains, but is not heard on the of 

Oech. Is Sea THO SIE b Shon, G8 sacs carta ce 


our books. 
othe rules for the formation of compound tenses being the 
same in all verbs, it is unnecessary to repeat them, ‘T 
two conjugations do not differ‘in this respect, but in the 


Se ements meer Cl es, the preterite, and the 
2 

Mo f _ To form the presen ie ae ge te 2th Pest 

tadical takes +. when cage and —- when the 


root has -" If t Pave won Guaoenare ws 
the second radical: and when —- is the first vowel, © is in- 
serted, The third radical takes — with final 2. We will 


again take WA as the model. 














INFINITIVE rds io eave. 
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BBS to bo or become palsied. BAA to perish. 1 and 2. 
PSE tolevel. lor UASA to perish, bo lost. 1 and 2. 


BAX, to bo plonsing to. wed to spill (intr.). 1 and 2 
StS to take, ; PSA to mould or be mouldy. 
oh (lem eno A ome 
eb to sag down. RSA to sneeze. 

GAS to partake, 1 or 2 ADA. to weigh (tr), 

WAX to eat out. SSA to be reformed. “1 and 2 
SNE to transplant. 1 or 2. POA to crumb up. 

wins to be or become silent. eek to be mended. 1 and 2. 
aA to be buttoned. 1 and 2. 


A to be or become numb. 
BSA to break. | | 
we Su. to be or become thick. 
ew 5235 to wither (intr, 
Sak to remember. are 
" ghana to press out (juice). 
werA to fall down (as 0 wall). p 
% 
Nore.—Some Ferbs of four radicals are included in the shove 


list, a8 they are in every respect regular, except that the second 
radical takes —- in preference to —-- (necording to the analogy of 
the ancient language) in the present participle. Thos we have 
mein ige eee grad or Fie 
mg ont. 

Cisse TT) Reovtan Venn. 


Verbs of the first class are very often intransitive. On 
ihe other hand, the majority of verbe of the second class 
according to the first class, are intransitive, when conjugated 
according to the second class, become transitive. lor ex- 


24505 
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SAS to wind (tr, and inty.), SAS to tremble, 


et ; it ality 
te to scorch, aa food (intr.}, ; ry 
pS to be numb. 
Se to equat. oF 
OS to be broad. . 
wie io be-or become (alae ao 
aed to run. 
be She to have mercy on. L or 2. 
¥ Peet ] a 7 
Aus to receive. lor? Zh a3 to ‘be far. 


S3_ to string (as peppers). 








Asus to complain, as {0 ride. os a , forme 
Be to bury. * 
ta a array P 

ashi to joint together. | 

pes 519 beside. MOSS to kick, stamp, 
QSt § 10 pot on (the outer gar BBB to dance. ; 

a 5 to delineate, 
Ade 8 to kill. | “ 
wet to boil. 

BS to guher (grapes) . 

SA5 to turn aside, HELE to let, let go. 
Se eres to confuse, to be confused. 
tail to be crushed, to crush, ax to leap. 
Sabo oe . peak to be or become warm. 
@208 to pinch, teeth to spread out 

$45 tobe wrinkled or puckered. Six to pluck. 

‘ € fo strip off (os one's 
SB6 to fold, lor 2 wb § Pick Bi 
RS to purake ofthe sacrament SA to be dislocated. 1 and 2 
Sy to bite WSS to bo parboiled T and 2 


WAS to win; to overlay. hp dBS to break. 


ean fo sweep, rake, 1 ond 2 eS, to overtlow (intr.). land? 


GND to plunder. head to roilect. bor 2. 
haa to rediden, blast. tab to open out, become flat 
ALD to support, prop. Sa to be or become crooked 
Mf to mest oh jc Toe re 
POEL to rot. AALS to g0 out, lan 2 
AED to hocome empty. Land we'd to be crooked, deceit 
BSD to wait SB to fgtt 


ee ae aes to exult. 
SUD to be bonutifil. Land 2. oteaaree 1 or 2. 


A to reproach — vont’ to bl | 

DRG to deny. D4. to fice (as sleep). 

PAAD to bolt (as flour}, CA to tty. 

AyD to ccrateh, trace, ALAS to tear, wilar out. 

BRD to suck in GES to rub, use friction 
MIED to comb. GS to burst out, tomake burst. 
SLD to undo, pull down, was oes ‘a 
aS td wok {6 speedo wines Ue 
BAS. to pase. “ sii to separate (tr, and intr.) 
Sad to spin wet to rend. Lord 

os See under t2$, p. 63. dps to atretch (out). 

pak to be baptized. ns eae hike be or become sorry. 
ees. to dwell. ssi $b eben ng 
ABS. to dig out. Pie paneer 1 and 2. 
WAS. to flee. | wns to open. 


TOL. ¥. 7 
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wets to fash. 

258 to put on (clothes), 
head to be fitting. 

a to beckon, wink, ete: 
wad to lick. #3 


| : ; te peek up (food); to enm- 
ded ee ) ocbroider. 
Asx to mix (liquids). 


a2 to be found. lend 2 
es to be or become meek. 
Kedao to pluck. 

hy Sno to rub off skin, to be bald. 
Si» to be or become hitter. 











£750 to scour, to be polished. 
e888 to anoint. 


wcKile to stretch out. 


Ss to toll « panbie. 1 or 2 


teeth tp bark (as n dog). 

abs to repro 

Bb to hew. 

Bak to vow. 
es to pine away. 

SO to shy (as a horse) | 
>as to abstain from meat, etc. 


Srand to sift oe. 
Bleed to be or become esstum reve 
SBS to aro as watery 
Edy to keen ! 
S85 to pull of root out. 7 
Bd to ww. | 
Bi obi (with the moth 
Cet 

ph tte (rats, 
Syed to plant. 

SEAS to be slender or thin. 
AIRE to peck. 

SLES to peck at 

SEAS to drive (a nail}. 





RELS to paint. lor2* 

hp ES to skin. 

Sos to drain off (tr. and intr,). 
MAS to kiss. 

BS to make an onset. 

ans to fall (as leaves). 


Bei wit 
QAM to worship. 


pa tb fit ap (tes and intr.) 


ao to be or become quiet. 
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(eM tobe or become sour — LNG to ask for. r 
(au. josie aad wae ‘it 
intr.) a o dip (tr. and intr.) 
qiBew to prohibit, keep back, pady to drive away, F 
San to woan. giz. SAAS to best up (as eggn), | 


a to be deficient. = cay to grow fat. Eugis 
HAS. to embrace. . 
: 4 Sele (2EKS to thrust in. 
aia dig. . Pe to migrate, remove from 
en to reap. > i | ; place to place. 
# | . @ toanoint,to paint (os eyes). 
Biter to honor, praise. ~ ae 3 
3 ry tc. wpail (inte, —_ or become faint. 
oe dS to seize by violence. 
a wate eats S83 ; to split. 
Whee to arrange in order. -—s 


S20 tobe or become mature 
RSD to sweep, 


thpSiee to scoop out. 


oe to be singed. land 
nD to prune (vines). 


Wee to grin. . 

i «AS to fold Seo KD 
Gu. to be or become sharp. Bp 2 " dS, 
po eS to be or become hungry 
BH to th SS to or become hungry. 
iaalbts tn be roth, ADS to deny (as one's religion). 

fe 335 b 
Azo, to thresh, pound up, : to e of become angry. 

i 95.5 to thrust th 
ot tt 2k, bo Soe 
Saw to be boastful. a 

‘ 4 Bee to be evident. 
tantithe to crush, break in pieces... INS to write, <a 


tealhy, to grind. be SNS to tie a knot. 


Sak to circomeise. =o to buy, 
cook, E pa af ier is wi59 to struggle (in fight). 


ee: can LG to oppress. 


x, to conquer. 
ee eect 1 and 2, p29 to sill (to the brim. 


rf 
Baek to full (cloth. 1 889 to look sullen. 
aah, to grasp firmly, wring. a0 to Bing. 


cask to steal, BEI to weave, knit 
@ah. to match, | 99 to become ready. and 2. 
= 3 ; 
PEK to effce, scrape off gg to scmtch (a8 w board), 
ees | | 
pas. fo trip oft (ee leaves be G9 to scratch (with the nals. 
dpa to slip. wae to rise (as the sun). 
aad. to grind (in a hand-mill}, ‘ = 7 to mix, confuse (tr, and 
3d. toshovel off, sweep away intr.) 
" (as a river) 25L. to confine, shut up. 
“ to slide. a , 


| She oo to start (with fear}. 
ak te aw. cul “ 


au to walk (around). 


waZID to sacrifice. Ox to become white, 

UASID to seize ot hold. Edo to pourid, to beat. 

£299 to lock, to bar. SS. to milk, 

ate | } : aan 

303 to thresh, teh to err. pees 


423 to lie down, to sleep. bes to dream, 
Nb to leak (as aroof), Lora, AL to change (intr 
4509 to bo seared. land? phe to _— to > ps 


BED to toch, “e sabicincboas to set (as fruit), 
239 to argue, ©7 Sum boar, to be patient.® 


a i 
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PASSIVE VOICE, 


This will be most advantageously considered, after we 
finish the paradigms of the Active Voice. | 


VERHS OF THE FIRST CLASS CONJUGATED LIKE 
wi. 

Tt is to be understood that when a verb is: marked “1 or 
9” the verb is either of the first or second class, its -signifi- 
cation remaining unchanged. On the other hand, “1 and 2” 
denotes that the verb is conjugated in both methods, but 
with a change of signification. | 

It is not to be presumed that all the regular verbs of the 
first class are given here, or that. any of the following lists 
are complete. An effort has, however, been made to collect 
as many of the verbs in common use as possible. 

Although one meaning is placed opposite to each verbal 
root, this is by no means a dictionary. Frequently a verb 
ig*used in four or five or more pan Septions Only one, or 
at the most two of these are noted down. | 


BSS to become lean. GR to dry (intr) 

BSS to thrive. ind B53 to kneel. e 
BH to be scattered. 1 and 2 MIRE to lighten (fiash). 

UIE to scatter (seed) 1 or 2. eS ee 
Mops ; Mie idle Taae a ea | 
thy to conceive. sth to fashion; mingle. 
GALS to bruise, crush. Spd to braid. 

pum 5% Se ah Bl 8 phe. Yor 
eta tobe defloured. Land 2 th to stack up. or 
bps to diminish (intr.), 1 and 2. Sed to move (ints) 
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cisely like wS; the subject need not be alluded to here- 


LbASs rod .oo 1S I was not finishing. 
whois 2 | Fila hot finiahe 
Leds pos us T have not finished. 
1KS Log as a8 Thad not finished. 
wd iS T shall not finish, 
a8 oo 1S I did not finish, 


Nore 1.—For the pronunciation of the imperfect and ply 
tenses, see previous remarks on the elision of @». Thus, the impor 
fect is pronounced ieyin wa biprake, and the piupsttocs leyin wa 


. Nore 2,—It will: be noticed that the future, in taking the negative, 
drops its preformative AS. Sometimes, however, a -Fe:) ‘Ys 2S 
is used] as an emphatic future, e. g. eed ‘ns A aecttah 
neither will J come, nor will J vat. 

Norr 3.—The proper negative of po a i is given sore bt 
as 2S ie is allowable, . 

Nore 4.—The subjunctive takes 2S before its different Ca 
which are not inverted. Vulgar usage sometimes employs & 


stead of 2S with the subjunctive, 

Nore 5.—Though the inversion of the present, imperfect, perfect, 
and pluperfect indicative, as a general rule, takes place only with the 
particle 2 ., sometimes the inversion takes place without that purti- 


ae For example, {24-4859 Ties wpesae why are you going 
oul » = if "I _ 


VERBS USED INTERROGATI VELY. 


The verb (as in English and French) takes no new forms 
in an interrogative sentence; antl the in spr meg is known 
only by the inflection of: the voice or the sign § placed at 
the end of the sentence: a 
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LEAS tog -o0 {might hve LA 
— Loe oer tet fem. maa 006 4 plural. 


Lei 106) Noe! 2nd marc. 
Sinks toe Scot dion tnht ob eered sir. 
eA eg 20% 3rd_mase. ‘ ~ rd 


{peas log Loc Crd fem. Pi 
This tense is formed by prefixing the auxiliary, ae of, 
ete, to the perfect participle. 
~“MPERATIVE MOOD. 4 


The per tive is formed by. inserting @ between the sec- 
dna and radicals, and giving the plural its appropriate 


termination. 

Nore 1.—Sometime we have the following imperative: .O6? 
Ipass be Anithing, and the plural Leads O06; but this 
is not common. 

Nore 2.—When the middle radical is 3, it is not ordinarily pro- 
nounced in the imperative; e. g. WAX, pronounced shook, When 
the middle or final radical is ©, to avoid the coming together of two 
ots eee et eae og: the imperstive of SASS Sp 
of Obs it is ONS, cic. 

VERB WiTH THE NEGATIVE PARTICLE 2S on 2S. 

Only the first aaa singular of each tense will be given, 


as the other can be easily supplied by the learner, 
As every ver in tho ‘ijstais makes its negative form pre- 
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This tense is formed by prefixing the auxiliary, ae), wee, 
etc., to the present participle. 
* Jimperject Tenge. 


2oG RS I might finish(m). i ope 
eG 35 Ist fem. pop gevty yen 


vog Sib ond fen, 086 ae88 207 plural 
leg 03.5 ard masc. , 
Log! L639 3rd fem. ; Grd. plural. 


With L@ or wi prefixed, this tense denotes a past action 
habitually performed, e.g. taSS 106 25S 20 he was in 
the habit of finishing quickly. So too with — the idea being 
expressed negatively. 


Perfect Tense. 
1A I may have 
nas ba Mean Meh yer a are 
tas nee 2nd masc. 


As nieg a, pitino oSnody 2 on 


aS) Leer Grd mase. 

TELAS Low Sei fem. 

This is formed by prefixing the auxiliary, on, ete. to the 
perfect participle, 


TAS Lon re 


“. 
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generic present. The particle 2@ is used in Salmas and 
Oroomiah, while 2 is the common prefix in Koordistan, 
We thus have paid 2> fam ta the habit of finishing ; 
edd 2D Tam in the habit of going out, ete. This 1 or wd 
is used with all the persons and in both numbers, : 

On the other hand, ‘si, derived from the ancient Pay, 
prefixed to this tense makes it a preterite, equivalent to 
whos, Ou fh hd re) I finished, This is but little used 
out of Oroomiah, and is used there forthe sake of euphony, 
in cases where the regular preterite does not readily take the 
suffixes. Thus, 8 —0 45 I supported him, would be pre- 
ferred to oS uSaseo. 


When a (not 2S) i is prefixed to this tense, it is also a 
generic present, or a future, the idea being expressed nega- 
tively, e. g. iaSS oa.8 25 I am not im the habit of finish- 
tng quickly, or I shall not finish quickly. These statements 
apply to verbs of both classes and all varieties. 


Nore 1.—In telling a story we sometimes hear a native ey 
use the form 2 almost exclusively, as his “narrative tense.” 


scoms then to have the force of our English ant, * he " “he 
tells,” i he doe 40 and'oo” and 10 the tulad of patanicenigits's 
sort of vividness to the story. 

Nore. 2.—Before verbs whose first radical is 2 sghas ecb: Lin 


sound of & pith» simple sheva, e.g. Al la, pronounced £'ati. 
Second Present, , 
‘PSR .06 Tinay bo finishing im), say 
iiss Ist plural. 
ds Coe Ist fern, 9 2 
sis Yao 2 me Yeas _oMLoo7 ghd plural. 
1g3ss nee 2nd fem. / 
YRS 2064 et mae 15345 woo ord plural. 
sind 25067 Sd fom . — 


TOL F. 








shouas Joa hs Ist fom. 


F 7 7 ims o i Ind 
HAs neg) NS 2nd fem, oo enon Na plural. 


H.a5 Lee Ns adem *' * “i 
This tense is formed in all verbs ber the first fature of the 


. : ii - 


substantive verb to the perfect partici 
SBUBRJUNOCTIVE MooD, 


The Modern Syriac verb, as used in dependent clauses, 
resembles sometimes the subjunctive of the Latin, French, 
or German, and sometimes that of thé English grammarian 
Murray ; but for the sake of greater brevity, not to say sim- 
plicity, these varieties will be considéred together under the 
common title of Subjunctive Mood. 

The verb assumes the same form in the present tense of 
this mood as in the future tense, the auxiliary ‘ng being 


generally dropped and Uaér being added to form the imper- 
Present Tense, 


oa I may finish (m.), 
tea Grd fem. ee. rable: 


Though this tense ia properly used in dependent and hy 
thetical clauses, by prefixing 2 or ud to it, it beeanaien’ 





Nors 1.—In some parts of Oroominh and Koordistan, Xu is con- 
tracted to 3. Instead of <) the termination &, is often vulgarly 
given to the first person plural, making it B38." Instead of the 
termination ans, we sometimes hear x) : * making the second 
person plural one533. On the plain of Orobmiah this person 
is in some villages pronounced qonnnS, which. is. probably “a 
contraction for enernw5. 


Nore 2.—Instem! of the personal airie being prefixed to this 
ma we Ga find diate suffixed, thus : 
a 8 Cn Bree 


‘nat 1888 ns Qnd sing. fom, asd wh ‘ns Srd plural. 


We have rarely, if ever, written any of these forms, except for the 
firet person singular, If ss, ‘a hes been assumed, is a fragment of 
wal they, ‘it is often ‘very tin phOporly joined by the ignorant villag- 
ors to a verb in the singular, e.g. wii i. ‘ns he weil finish, 

The pronouns may in the same manner follow other tensds besides 
the fiature.' ‘Thtis, in thepresent, we hear 162 Os 2RGs9 Jam 
finishing, nisi nes LBBS5 tion ar! finishing. The accent 
coming before —, lengthens it. Pronounce biprakeywéena, Thé w in 
pO gives the preceding + the sound of ey. / 

“These remarks xpply to all verbs The similarity between the an- 
cient and modern language in respect t to these forms is worthy of no- 
tive, Thus, inthe anciént, we have 24$ Sts or Ss, S85 185, 
ve PAB, cte. The relationship, however, of the ‘ancient to the 


modern language in the infection of the verb will be disetissed. far 
ther on. 
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Plupérfect Tense. 
AS citar g | | 2 
Bee destin Yo 
Or es nage : | 
tog AS [IS aw They had 


. Cole 
BER 


Loc 4. | as 
This tense is formed by adding the euxiliaty Lee to th 
respective persons of the perfect tense; Le@ taking the sige 
of thks and 24 in the singular, and 246 in the plural, as in 

the imperfect tense. 


Nore br pronunviation, the exme clision is made as in the im- 
perfect tense. Thus, we have prikin wa, préiktan wa, eto. 








Future Tense. 


was ‘ns I shall or will perish (mj 4533 ns We, ete. 


pf.8 Sn shall or will perish (fp. 

93S NF Thou, ete. (m,. we ay 
SnB58 WS Thos, ete. (E) SR ve as 
8 {hs He, ec. | 

ro Mn si, et wH3S ‘AS They, etc, 


(Po fort ‘this tense in regular verbs of this class, zkapa is 
almost universally used with the first rddical, and the sec- 
ond radieal is included in the first syllable; ‘but the third 
afiay singular masculine is an exception, as the first sylla- 

e in this case is a simple syllable, not includin the second 
radical. “The terminations 5 ae to the third radical are 


t., Lmase.; », Lfem.; , 2 masc, ; wi! , 2fem.; the 
vowel — Rastahue the asaet and. third atiscata of 3 sing. 
MLSe. 5 «1 ; he, 2 pl.; and ~, 3 plural. 
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This tense has no preformatiye letter. .A short zlama is 
inserted between the second and thi: aft vere and Be fol- 
lowing terminations are subjoined : 1 sing. m. and f.; 


qo, 9 mase. sing; aad, 2 fem. sing.; a, 3 masc. SING. ; 
2S, 3 fem. sing i, i plural; .a9e5, 2 pla; 8, 3 
plural, = 

Nore 1.—In Bootan, the third person plural (m. and f£) is 
wS.039 ; and 60 in all verbs. This usage is not confined to that 
district. We also have cometimes aS for ons. 

Nore 2.—When the last radical is 3 or &, the terminal Sy is 
dropped. Thus, from papdhy fo grind, we find the preterite seedy, 
not whseedy from fas fo saw, we have the preterite Seas. 
When the final fadionl ts Sb, this is not doubled in pronunciation, 
Thus, from MAGS to Kill, we have the preterite whys. This 
rule applies to the preterite of all verbs of both classes. 


Perject Tense. 
pOs FERS Thave finished (m) | 
qos mas Toten 
tens T have finished (f). TR oa 


Sas 28 BS Toa hat iad 
ons is fag Youbes You have 
webs GLAS Thon tet ished (6 ‘ 
So LEAS He has finished. 
So BLAS Sho has finished 


This tense, like the ey is a compound tense, and is 
formed by prefixin ect participle to the present 
tense of the verb o eats exactly as the present parti- 
eiple is prefixed to it to form the present tense. 

The perfect participle, in all regular verbs of this class, 1s 
formed by inserting » after the second radical, and+tadding 


1 to the last radical, if masenline, 0 rin, if feminine. It 
will be noticed that the participle faked i in the plural. 


— They ha 


Ae 
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ee ty CF alae | | 
= ing) ag gas tad Were 
ea I was finish- | 
a idads |*"f Ao MOESS fishing 
a Thou | 
iia: tise fvishing(m. 92 cs “gnc eal aoe 
joe ur RAY je3na5 [bourne BSS finishing. 
S5 fnishing (i). 
tony I ine ee Oe Les: 
266 wads Sh" ini ia fin- cog toss Gabhing. 


From the present tense is formed the imperfect, by add- 
ing t the auxiliary e@. In the third ‘person singular, 2 
takes the place of 2, 2S, instead of being added to them; 
and in the third person plural, em takes the place ot ise. 


Norz 1.—The elision spoken of in connection with the imperfect 
tense of the very leg fo be, takes place here also. Thus, the 
firat person singular “gonscoline 3 is pronounced biprakin wa, or prakin 
aa 5 the first person feminine, diprakan wa, or prokon wa; the sec- 

oni person musculine, bipracit wa, or prokit wa; the second person, 
feminine biprakdt wa, or Sn wa; and the first person plural, 
biprakikh wa, or prokikh we 

Nove 2.—lInstead of this form, we occasionally hear von 
ios4s, in which ense wd OG seems to be equivalent to vom . 
unebt may be thus used with the present partici ile of many verbs, 


but it is not-mecessary to allude to it again os a regular tense, 
Preterite Tense. 
wR I finished (m. and £), SRS We finished, 


gabsis 1 hot finishedst (m.). oe i ere ~ 
whi a8 Pi ~9363.939 You finished. 
SS sus a 
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Let us take as a model, waS, whieh bignifies fo finish 
(intransitive), 


ments 1S to finish, 
Present Partcipl» meme Perf. Participle, Leben, me 
| aving fined 
INDICATIVE MOOD, 
a Present, Tense, 
oe ee [ om finishing (m.). 
2 UBC Tam i (f}. 


So gt ts We a 


Sak: Slaw asthe if). 8 ing. 
AG isd He ia finishing. 
S- pei Sho is inishing as RSS finishing 


The present tense of this class is always formed by pretix- 
ing the present, participle to the present tense of the verb 
of existence, in its several numbers and persons. The pre- 
sent. arto le is formed. by prefixing short zlama with 9 to 


the 1, making z ee the vowel of the second radt- 
pire cai and adding the quiescent 2 to the 
third radical. 


‘The present tense of any other regular verb of this class 
may be formed by precisely the same process. 


Nore 1.—If the first radical be Sor 5. the sound of the pre- 
formative 33 in the. present participle is searcely heard, though always 
written, and in vulgar Reoenehasion it Af Rigel omitted, Indeed, in 
the a enunciation of the people, many other verbs, and especially 


those beginning with so, drop this 3, Thus we have Lae IQ3 
anointing, sounded m'shalhe, Iaas05 becoming meek, sounded 
mikakha, {RS doing, sounded wada, etc. 


Norn 2.—This terise if’often vulgarly contracted fies ante eek” 
kon, ete., and the remark applies to any verb of this class. 





a 


fying J was becoming—Lagt Os Loos. ,50 too in the expression 
106 Log Loe 25 wb if he should note, or if he Aad sot been, 


It may be difficult to account for the precise form of pe, Mts, 
ete. It seems, howsver, pretty clear that they are made up of @, the 
principal letter in Laer, the old etthiSh ce apne fie giceneme of 6 of 
the pronoun eo), which was wed so much in the Anc. S to ex- 
prest the idea of existence, having the tilkuna one it (H. ‘ 121, 2, ¢.), 
and fragments of the personal pronouns. See im this connection 4 ae 
interesting statement of the relation of the correspondin, 
mast to the corresy nding verb sort in Heb. (N. § 647), fr Srcahitoh 
it secre certain hey had «a coimmon origin. Ii is not. 80 easy 
to say whence comes the » which precedes. ae alti 4 
the second person plural present -or.o0, which gives wae. It 
ean hantly be doubted that Me and 2S are really OMe and oP. 
As to Ly, it is probably» Zmgment of ,@ai. Contpare the “nn- 
cient :@82 .@30 with the modern 245 a2, The resemblance in 
sound is very striking, and the signification identical. 


eaten OF VERES. 


There are two great classes of verbs in the Modern Syriac, 
which are always distinguished from each other by their 
mode of inflection, and sometimes by their general signiii- 
cation. ogee class embraces. several varieties. These vari- 
eties might indeed be designated as distinct classes > but it 
is thought best to enumerate only two classes, because the 
general resemblance to these leading forms is ‘discoverable 
in all the other varieties. 


Crass 1 basin fe Venn. 


The first and most numerous class of verbs has almost 


invariably but three radical letters, as ASS, one, eo, 
the verbs which respectively’t hole. “to go out,” a to finish, q 
oo “to support” or “prop.” att il } 


of he tiaras ok mao oe ae agen aa 
intransitive, 





= 


© stmiuncttve Moov. 


| ,oor I may be (m.) 
(OT I may be (C). 
SRG Thou mayest be (1) 
vrLeq Thou mayest be (f.). 
Loo He may be. 
F . 
LOG! She may be. 
Nore 1.—The pronouns will hereafter be omitted before the dif 
ferent tenses, and in all the paradigms. i 
* Nore 2—This tense with oS and a is often very much clipped 
at = ‘ . 
in pronunciation. Thus we hear Lo Ls, Lag », Led 1S, 
Log 2, ew. 
_. Tinperfect_or Pluperfect Tense. © 
Be rata ciaka WOR tight Fae ye 
Log oe have been (m.). coe qont We might be oe: 
LOG OCT 1 might be, ete, (E>. ethene 
ibd Yioc Thou mightest, | ' v 7 ee, 
gig sag Nar oog . ONO You might be, ote. 
is | ty ta. 
log Laer He might, ete. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. > 
wOO? Be thou (m. and f). 820001 Be ye or you. 
The eceding verb not ouly may 2 an auxiliary to other verbs, 


hut js sometimes an auxiliary to itself, e.g, in the imperfect, signi- 
6 


- wOOF They maybe. 


w 


00g W007 They might be, ete. 


ToL. ¥. 


q2 


log nac Leg'ni, an 

atv eG ns 06 red 

Yah be freon nid ent) i ¥ouhed Been. 
se tace ig tank, 208 208 wt The 
lod 1067 oe lace . 


Phuperpect Toa: neg 
2S is to be inserted before was, and 206 to be placed 
last, Weis aye tea 10 veo}. The direct form is 


first pe aa ioe ae: ist : 
bs picgadaosl yin wa weya, leyan wa weld, ete. 

Nore.—In Tekhoma, the people say La@y Lae, which corre- 
‘sponds. in form peal 1. se cneie: pel Sng use it 
rather as an inrperfoct. — “al 


Future Tense. 


poe MAP Tahialibe(m), bi ) ail 
poo ns is¢ Seehigo qoer ert shall be. 


“noo ‘no ‘nil T27 ete 
Sniea ns nad Ter 


he H will be. i 
Leg! Ns OOF He O07 TS us? They will be. 
ed ns Cer sto wile (tall oft 


Future Tense, negatively, 
This is oe 2d 2h inflected as above in the different per- 
sons and in both numbers. 


Notx.—As this fature in Syrine is rarely, if aii used] to a 
en vere but denotes only simplé futurity, “shall” ches. pth 

to translate it inthe first, person mr A tg Pe 
F will fr teak Pee 7 ined tobe, would be expressed by some 
intensive, as, €. g. oor ‘ns ae. 





‘pasaldat aid ‘You Will be. 
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The jective is ‘pened by? nserting 1s (not 2) between 
the pronoun and the verb, in all the: persons and i in both 
numbers, ¢. g. isoe DS 06F he was not, 





Note—When wd oe ix not weed ns an auxiliary, it has the sig 
nification J became, I was born (comp. 7/vouee).” Acsimnilar remark mp- 
plies to the perfect and pluperfect tenses. Lom, thus, employed, i 18 
conjugated as a verb with final 2, having for its present, .@e Lens 
I am becoming; and for its imperfect, La@? (06 Leos T was be- 


coming. 


eT . Perfect. Tense, 
| ea Hea ib treet og cy er 
eeeeeeaias mete? Lod sage 
tad Lee nif 0" boon You bare 
Snes Cm a ns Tee Thay tos reat ons 0G win fn., 
ne Lea Go! He hax been. has They:have 
IS Ste nn ste tren 


Perfect Tense; negatively 
28 is to be inserted before pO, and 2,061 comes last in 
order. We thushhave 2.06 ya 2% 28. This is inflected 





regulary, <x ete there is sore elision which. has been 
spoken. of | the Impertect Tense. | ~eyin 
twEyd, etc, § 
rag Tense. 
Teer 05 Leer tag hon Be te Ds 
en nee aoe 5 1.08 peed oA 


oer Foer a been (f.), 





Imperfect Tense, iegatively. 
Pie ope oe qo beim 





: 1810 tem | 
pera ees Po 
seg nas 2S nai Thou rat 
fod 2S Ger He was not. : | 
asd laser oedicainipean 
yn eligion in the pronunciation of this 


ich ‘is so very prevalent that we can hardly call it 


lgarity. The final 2 of the pronoun Js} in the first per- 
te , andthe letters a. are not sounc led. Thus, we 
Mie ‘pronunciation anin wa, anan ica, So when any 


other word which ends in a vowel precedes oe; for exam- 
ple, loo 225 BOAT was ‘there, is pronouneed témin wa, 
This elision is not confined to thé first person singular. In 
the second person, the sound is ait wa, atit wa, and in the 
first person plural dhhnaniiih wa 

- Of the negative form, the first person singular is pro- 
noul eed (ana) leyin wa,:leyan wa; the second Pero, vant 
wet, ‘leydt wa ; ani figs Sere plural, leyith wa 


cor rhage | wae oe tied We were. 
-anadog ON oog You wer. 





waSog ond Thou wast(f) ” 
- ’ " , 
| = 7 ° aire : : 


ecu Tama not («} 
r acts a2 Pai not (f} 
tes aS nad Thou ast not (m.) ny 
ones, nai, Thowart not (£} 


aS oe He is not. ioarahes vietnam 
ne * The : 
oS Se s i not Sig hah Bp oe 


“Nore In aut -Reees b> hanserelinl Chianiaitetabanealial 
ceded by s consonant ; when preceded by a vowel, it receives tilkana. 
OOF is an exception, as it is followed by 2a. Otherwise, the rule 
sooms to be universal, , 

When « nis ovr il cme infor its shar inthe 
ronw changing the character aise nee hich eres 
Thus 9c Zad in proncunced a» i€ writen, hn 
as if pons, Se sina paladin mak doxtmeuing S (See 
previous rumarks on the sound of) The auxiliary LOG is some 
times written OG, and sometimes too, and the same remarks 
apply to this + also, 

i oie monstan srt, 25 wed 6 Hand in Boot aS, 
through all ‘the conjugation of the verbs, Thus, Le 
at oS SSS they oe going ou Aas ALS or Shs 














they are coming, ete. 
a lem (tm. ). oo a reed We were. 
Os A821 was (£} sa get: 
pase Thou wast (m. v 
Pry ba He was. 


Se 0G 48} They wore. 


ieg ww She waa. 


28 
active and passive voices. These changes will be discussed 


hereafter. It is sufficient to remark, here, that they have 
been so great that it is useless to keep up the old distinc- 


tions of NB, Sb. te. ; and that the object will, be better 


accomplished by classifying the verbs as now used, without 
oe reference tthe scheme of the verb in the ancient lan- 


With ithout attempting : a complete analysis of the modern 
verb, it is intended to ve the paradigms of those classes 
and forms of verbs which commonly occur, both on the 
plain of Oroomiah and in the mountait of Koordistan. 

As the verb in its simplest form is always found in the 
third person singular masculine of the fae, this will be 
called the root or stem, and the other forms will. be. derived 
from it. For greater convenience, however, we shall begin 
ite dhe preset indicative, hi giving the. infinitive and 
participles. 

if he auxiliary and Bh Re Cs ieaeb lof ecclatstien Lowy 


Bt Peon inflected both positively and negatively. 
_ INFINITIVE, moet, Leos to be. 
ple cmd Pat Pertipl Leg, ie 















Having been. 
= 152 Tam(m} -sigiae 
Tihs 0 tied Wor 
Oo Us} Lam(f} 
Nao ‘nid thoust(im og, 
‘ +7 { on. onnd You ar. — 
sow ey t- ‘ - ny wt While 


97 
ever, be remarked here, once for all, that in the translation of the Old 
Testament from. the Hebrew, and of the New Testament, from the 
Anciunt Sy +; idioms. have been designedly more or Jess introduced 
which are notin accordance with vulgar usage: 2 
fae He Reciprocal Personal’ Pronoun. 


4 myself, bein | SEX or eh ourselves. 
$ Bee ‘dda kee ~OSORIL or .od05S, yourselves. 





wns, bi wb themselves 


The word 254, soul: (Persian cy), which is thos con- 
nected with the suflixes, corresponds nearly to s/f in Eng- 
lish: It may indeed have two different significations i in the 


same sentence ; é. g. waa TX my own soul, wash us 
thy oun soul, ete. 

129s j is also used in connection with the suffixes, but with 
a different meaning. If we wish to express the ideas: “by 
myself," “hy thyself,” etc., rads receives the suffixes, and 
has the preposition 9 prefixed. Thus, wt is by myself 
declined like ws above. Compare the use of reds and 
tease in the Ancient Syriac (Hoff. $127, 1), ¢e3 and min 
Hebrew (Nordh. $873), and wp, etc, in Chaldee (J abn § 15). 





j VERBS 
The roots of verbs in the Modern Syriac are in ‘man 

identical with these ofthe corresponding verbs in : be a an 
cient language; but the terminations and im 

eral scheme of conjugation, are different. Thdeed. oe is 
interesting to observe how the Modern Syriac, like the Mod- 
ern Greek, and other languages, has broken up the original 
form of the verb, and employed new auxiliaries, both in the 


26 
In the same way the suflixes are-applied to the plural, e.g. 
vYions my houses, qorians 1 thy houses, ete. When the 
noun, as in this case, terminates in a vowel-sound, finial 2 is 
opped, to prevent ‘the hiatus which would otherwise occur 


mm th pronunciation. When the noun terminates in a con- 
sonant, no change is made by its reception of the suffixes, 





Nors.—In our books we have often written @f. a. nonn-suffix for 
$d pers. sing. mase., and @f for 34. pers, sing. fom., eng. ons 
his house, GRA her howne. We ‘how substitute: for these, fir all 
nouns, WOO and GFA, in necontance with Oroomiah usage.» o>, 
oka, ete. retain the otlier suffixes. a and 6976 are both used in 
Gawar; the first’ only in Tekhoma isa Tinry. "In Nobhea and 
Tekhoma, we fixid only @F ; Diath othate: Heater, ‘this cnt vised 
at all in Gawar. In Tekhoma and Tiary, the suffix Tee is the 
ota ERY pl paca In Botan, ao" (m.) and pow (€). 
We, however, employ now only w asthe noun-suffix of ad pers. 
plural. We have also, im stich expressions as 38> opsos, 
dropped the suffix which is employed both in Ancient Syriné ‘and in 
Chaldee. (See Jahn's Grammar, § 28.) It is not in accordance with 
present usage, and we now substitute 2 for the of. ‘The expression 
thea. obo Will be yeferred to in the Syntax. 


Emphatic Possessive. 

Sometimes the suffix, for the sake of emphasis, is separa- 
ted from its noun by a preposition, e. g. i Ta5 the father 
of me (and not of you), qeup US the father of thee ete. 

Nore 1—Compare Mvp in Ancient Syrine. | This form, which is 
always emphatical in the Modem, is by no means uniformly so in 
the Ancient Syriac, (Hoff. § 122, 6.) 

Nore 2—Such forms ns whup John : 34, 
pep, 2 Gor. 5: “10, or -ade) HSB Lp bons, Mat. 9: 1, 


cannot properly be admitted in the Modern Syriac. It may, how- 








% 


6. Sufi Pronouns, 


These are few in number and simple in their form, and 
>in ever the same for verbs, nouns and prepositions. 


Whe owing is a list of them. 
a, Personal Pronowna of the Objective Case. 
Hat 338g “ee us 
thee (on : 
aa” thee (£). “O20: you, 
er, wate him. oc 4, , aS nO, re shoei 
att Ste her. (pT oe, “oH ) 
. ise 


The suffixes -8 md, 8G are confine to verb woe and om 


are uscd only in Koordistan. =| is a common, suffix in Bootan. 
Tt will be seen that the suffix of the first pence Seen having 


et ay be cum, th ponding suffix of 
sha anteen The modeen differs from the ancient (Hof 
§ 42, Annot, 1. also in having verbal suffixes after the third person 


og Beside Med: we have what is equivalent-to. a suffix in 
the forms given farther on, under the head of erba with Suffixes. 


. <b, sPossessive Pronouns. 


_» These are the same in form with personal suffixes of the 
objective case. ‘Thus, for example, with 3 : a house: 


er 


My house hs Our house 5 | | she 






Thy house(m) qos ras. oe 
c Your house -eadhs 
Thy house (f) wakis 
tin ain ‘Their house me 

| | 


- 


4. Interrogatives 

These are 9 or S20, who? (m. and f£) (ancient \83); 
wate, those ? wpeme, what? uted, which of the two? (rm. 
and f£) (ancient thud, and aaa, Aow.much, or how many? 
as in the ancient language. 

Nors 1—In one part of the plain of Oroomiah, in Salmas, in Ga- 
war, and perhaps other districts, 339 is prononuced wit. /2G20 
is very generally contracted in vulgar usage into pam, nos or 
oun, expecially phen pieveding # now. who waded, which of them! 

is vulgarly contracted into iminey. We hear also rarely 92 (m. and 
£) instead of wiel; compare the ancient feminine form aed. In 
Botan ‘bi of thoy sa wita.d, which bong doubiben 
contraction of wS3O 4 : 

Nore 2.— 9 in the ancient language ia sometimes applied to 

See Luke 8:90, 438% (8. So in the Hebrew qagvn ; 





hud: warfind no such-usdge in Modern Syrinc. 


Nore 3.—The ancient Iso, whet, is retained in the common idiom 


wo qed | 2s, what to thee from us? i.e. what have we to do 
sig ol Of course we may substitute any other suffixes, So too 
we have in daily use such expressions 15 fya'd o> Log bso, what 


to me a house? i.e. of what profit to me! tawoi S 0@ tho 
2GRd, what may be fo us 20 many sheep? In some parts of the moun- 
tains, 28 is used to denote what, 7020 perhaps — wd a0. 


These are Sd, amy one, every one (vulgar pee, perhaps 
derived from ps); ) or do Lo, any one, every one ; 
Line ddd, cach one, We often hear also Leer dnt, whomever, 
or whatever, ‘you please, literally, any one that may. 


Oe ree cattsas detente ead that So, as in the 
kindred languages, is written and is to be pronounced kool, 





1, Eis probebla tint Jal in corruption of the ancient ,@acr, 


pser, and ual of asi, ses See, for the distinction made by 


the Maronites in these words, Hoff. § 41, Ann. 4. It will be remem- 
bered that some personal pronouns are also used for demonstratives 
in the ancient language. 


2. In Tekhoma, the poople say 100@F for this, and iefLae@ for 
that, On the plain of Oroomiah, the first of these is used for that, 


and the other for that yonder, Es Botan thay Say oid ad WA 
and Leresi for those. Whenever Bootan is referred to, it may be 


be remembered that it is at the western extremity of Koordistan, and 
farther removed from us than any other district of the Nestorians. 


‘The plural pronoun Lad is also sometimes prolonged in Koordis- 
tan, by the addition of 2e¥, ox, or 23Gb, into Lepad lepasl or 
Bash, without xchange of sguioadon doped is fieand at times 
int‘ Oroousin: 
OSES ChE rma pen, ose gis erm 


stratives as emphatic as Compare 
in. fonke ryt, 6 dweds ey derselhe i 








“8, Tis worthy of note, that the ancient deal Wad 
times beard corrupted into w9, and that too on the plain ofOroo- 
minh. We also sometimes hear wind Both wi and wad aro 
ae with insole As well as feminine nouns "Yer is also tused 
in such as LL pe, i ao (it thin); ber Seas om 


4. Sai Setercoceion sometimes with the sound of ow in now, 
and sometime, and tener, singly a ong « wis pronounced 


sometimes with the sound of ayin aye, and oftener as a in fate, 
pachhanih abasic tus! Macrae: ‘of @ and @ when used as 


lB, Relatives, 
> is the only relative, and is of both and num 


bers. So it js in the ancient language. T 9 use of this rela- 
| construction will be explained in the 





Syitas.” 


ETYMOLOGY. 
PRONOUNS, 

ual, T(t.andf), ¢ieelor ued, We 

‘aii or nid, Thou (m). | 
OMe! or -ARON!, Yor 
onal or Sai, Thou (£). = FE ary sae Rg 
oa, ‘He, it. read 
wer, She, it, use They. 


Nore—lIt will be observed that there is no distinction of gender 
in the sécond and third persons plural, Not so in the ancient lan- 


guage. 
_ These personal pronouns, with the exception of og, wor 
and wad are not used in the objective case. And these, 


especially the first two, are generally accompanied by the 
noun to which they refer, pare the usage in the An- 


cient Syriac with .@a2 and pa (Hoff. §41, 3), and in He- 
brew (Nordh. § 859, + note). 
Nore.—o@l and wf are sometimes ken, both in the nominative 





These are Ley, this (m, and f.), Sey, that (m.), wer, that (f), 
zal, these (m. and f,), and. s8d, those (on. and £). 
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Tam ashamed, has the accent on the syllable 24, as if 6 
were not written. r 
PUNCTUATION. 
Our system of punctuation is imperfect, compared with 
that of the English. The only characters we have intro- 
diced, which are not found in the Ancient Syriac (Hoff. 


§ 23, 1), are the Greek semicolon inverted, as the sign of a 
question, the note of exclamation, and the parenthesis. 


NESTORIAN MANUSCEIPTS. 





Manuseript works among the Nestorians are sometimes 
y beautifully written, and the best type can never ex- 
ceed, and perhaps not even rival, them in elegance. 


4 


. «<= 
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__ The re tation iven above of the sounds of the S T- 
ote ae 


language m that often gen 3 : 
the Ancient Syriac Hoff. $12, 3. ere 18, however, 
Treason to sup sg the Needs understand the. pro- 
nunciation of their language better than it is possible for 
European scholars to understand it, The Ancient and the 
Modern Syriac are now pronounced nearly according to the 
same rules, and there has probably been no essential change 


in these rules, especially in Koordistan, for a thousand years. 


TALEANA. 

SS ee ee ee not under, as in the 
Jacobite Syriac, shows that a letter is not sounded, é. g- 
S92, pronoi wed azin ; “to, pronounced m'‘déta, Oc- 
casionally, other diacritical marks are used, as in the words 
22, 2, which SEP UENG fo rear “Ot "ope ances 


languayre. 





ACCENT. 


It is almost a universal rule, Sees Paes is on 
pe peat, and the secondary accent on sagt nga abi 
is the wale pict in this direction a beginner 

Enelich will come and ask for the Pee-po'v-day, meaning 

by eg the little book called “Peep of Day.” Tti be however, 
to be noted that, in the pronunciation of verbs, th e auxiliary 


ag is considered, in the subjunctive mood, an essential part 
of the word, though written separately. Thus, in Lee Yad 
he might come, 106 .233, I might bicss, the accent is respec- 
tively on the syllables in and »&. So too when the pro- 
nouns 2s2, ete., are suffixed, eg Ast ial Ns, J will see; 
o> sp 1, if he seize him; where the accent is respec- 
tively on the syllables 29 and uth Compare 242 Sao of An- 
cient Syriac, which takes the accent on ass. The anxiliaries 
ws, Nes, cto., do not follow this rule, e.g. 06 Missy, 


iv 


last syllable of plurals, and in ,«, =. When it follows 
the latter, it lengthens it into. At times the 2 in such 
cases falls out, a8 in the preterite of verbs of final 1 e. g. 
When 2 is preceded by a letter without a vowel, but has 
one of its own, it has a tendency to give its vowel-sound to 
the preceding letter, and rest in it; e. g, 2823, to be pro- 
nounced not b'ennee, but bennee. So iS = baka, So in 
Hebrew (Nordheimer's Grammar, § 88, 3). Compare also in 
regard to 2, Hoif. $31, 3. | | | 

@.—In the suffix wee, neither @ nor » is sounded. At 
the end of words @ is generally quiescent, asin the Hebrew; 
and we.often feel at liberty, e. g. in words introduced from 
other languages, to substitute J for it, as really a better rep- 
resentative of the sound. This may account for our writing 
the verb ope, ope, fe is, she is, Se, 2. 

@.—This may bé, and is rarely, the initial letter of a verbal 
root. It is found often as the middle radical, and sometimes 
at the end. Take, for example, Sado, fo wal ; Sea, to 
repent ; and O23, to reprove ; in all which cases it retains its 
full consonant power. In e067, which is thus written for 
etymology's sake, the final @ is not sounded, and the word 
ic] to we ep OTe AS it - i L 
».—This letter, when following , does. not flow into the 
yowel-sound, but/has a sound of its own resembling short 
4 ©. imeod, a wall, pronounced gootda. Compare Hoff. 
§ 12, 1, and 355 and similar words in Hebrew. 

S. may in certain cases be treated as a quiescent, the Mod- 
ern Syriac agreeing in this respect with the Ancient, though 
in such cases it affects the yowel-sonnd, e. g. ada, fl 
heard. Here, too, & admits a vowel which > cannot take im 


Hebrew. So Ina, doing. 
of etymology, e, g 





if not.always, those retained for the sal 


» in wnisl head, etc. 
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5. a+, 0+.—Zkapa before 3 or @ has the sound of J, and 
is not distinguishable in the modern from 3 -+, e.g aod, 


6-d?, they may do; WAR, 6-ré, they may enter; oo. 


gtr Log, Bina Hie ay ba igaS.. gota, a wal- 
ised. dira, a generation. 

6 * “ -Hikape Diiory < tae the ennay. of ay i, ey, ens 
often does not differ from s--, ¢. g. joeg, weyta, being ; 
Wis, kreyta, reading. In such cases, + may also-have a 
vowel of its own, and be sounded like our y, e. g. pana, 
k'seyyatec, COVErS. 

(f 37 @=, 4;-—Short alama before 3, @, or 9, has a 
sound nearly like that of ew in Lewis, e.g. ahs, honey, not 
exactly divwha nor doosha ; iss, straw, not tivna nor toona; 
M0O5.00i, the ocean ; Ladd ones, a Cyrenian ; woisos, 
Oyprus ; A isos, quick, etc. 

8. o-ve—This has been alluded to in a preceding note. 
See under Hhwisa. 

9. So—ife is followed by &, the latter has either no 
effect on the syllable, or the sound is nearly that of tw in 
ruin, ©. g. tA2908, @ winkowing fan, pronounced rooshta 
Pa aye ate 
Pio ee Seed rear ec aia baler ee iors " 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF J, @, @ » AND &. 


i.—It has already been mentioned that 2 quiesces oceasion- 
ally in =, and lengthens it, It aiesces far more frequently 
in ++, a8 in the final syllable of BA, great, and a multi- 
tude of other words, 2 may also quiesce in — 7, 88 in the 
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manded ; ths, ritmiee, he rose ; LaasO@A, foomiimma, com- 
pleted. But & following —- , lengthens: it into =. 

5. @ and @ are affected rarely, if sat all. 

6. » is in many cases unchanged. When, however, these 
letters are followed by oF « conlepong, 3 in the preceding 
vowel — (see next section under » =), the vowel-sound is 
not Seneealty a simple one, a8 in citinh eases, but resembles 


the sound of ei in Aeight, & g. Laud, feira, a bird; tus, 
eina, @ fountain, an eye ; Leas, keisa, a tree. So with »: 
‘saad, keimat, a price ; aah, teina, mud. 


FURTHER MODIFICATION OF SIMPLE VOWELS. 


1, 3--.—P'tahha followed by & has the sound of 6, e. g. 
tise, ies He ind. gora, a husband. 


2. o-;.—P'tahha followed by @ does not often occur; 
never in our more recent books. But, wherever found, it has 


nearly the sound of 6, e. g. -OXAOA, totishoon, search ye, 
now written ONS. See 3 —. 

8. » --—This has in general the sound of ey in they, e. gf. 
Mod, evga, then ; ued, eyni, which of the two; Soa, Leyte, A 
house ; Mba, leylee, the night Isai, sheyna, peace. Excep- 
tions, for the sake of etymology, are taui, where, pronoun- 
ced Bba ; ‘nS = fit, there is not; i= akh, as. Tend, 
a capital city, is pronounced nearly pettahit, Compare ‘also 
what is said above of w, Sy, etc., followed by «. 

4. § | —P’tabha followed by 9 has a sound varying be- 
tween ow in now, and 3, e. g. worer Gs, b’nowshoo or b'nd- 
shoo, by himself; SHS, Novwtale, Naphtali. 


rol ¥. a 
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MODIFICATION OF VOWEL-80 UNDS. 

The letters a, dy, &, ¢ and 2, and, to a considerable ex- 
tent, alzo &, $9 and 4, modify the sound of some of the .vow- 
- Beka are connected with them in the same s yilable, 

neral tendency of these letters is to make the vowel 
wohns with them somewhat like short u, though this is not 
the uniform effect. As it is essential to a correct pronun- 
Seen that this subject be understood, some examples will 
here be given to illustrate it. ‘The sounds of course cannot 
be perfectly represented in English. Observe that: d=a in 
hate ; pas! in saw; a, without a mark dyer it, =a in fa , 
ad=a.in hat; e¢, at ‘the end of words, = —.. Ti soaid case 
may more properly be repeemnnted by simple e& t=, 
1. coe letters with -, , ae, Sf, pronounced Ahiim- 


SSL. tirtiiin, to murmur: YES, dimmidn, with us; 
Asani muster, a ruler for parallel lines; Less, nittha, a 
whale. Also with s9 and §: whpsass, mime, let them cause 
to reach ; Ae, Mego, Mary. | : 

2; With +. AB, hhitidrit, thou mayest walk’ about; 
Sidhe eager i onal Ge, Zwitkh, we are; Aso, 


Afirya, the Lord ; ithe, kur’yana, a reader, 
‘These letters very often give * the sound of & Thus 


we have thew, jidtee, he may sin; 228), tishee, he may con- 
ceal ; abs. dloola, a street ; 1Se, odiper, ‘De gay strain j 
16S) Lire he may read: ied, riima, high. 
‘8. With 7; No effect is generally produced. 
4. With =, the vowel sound is in most cases i: os 
rites SA4 palit, he may go out; dias, itera, 
| Wyte, Aiereen, Egypt; ISAS, p'Litdlee, he com- 
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Hhwésa.—This is in sound like a very long ¢.in Enghsh. 
The » has sometimes belonging to it another vowel, in 
which case it performs the double office of a consonant (y) 


and a fulcrum for hhwésa, e. g. ae thought, pronounced 
Ad@yal ; ~?, of us, pronounced déyan. The word Awd, in 
which the ‘etymolc is preserved, is sounded thus: i, In 
the perfect participle fertinine: Ist Class, we have; for ex- 
ample, fabugS, draided, pronounced as if written ZASSS, 
And so of similar cases, 

Nore 1—After > ~« is silent. This mode of spelling, adop 
the ancient language, has been in great measure droppex 
we now write -oh.00, you may be,. for ered; -Ba8, 


you. may see, | for iO, cto. But eae and some other 
words transferred from Ancient Syriac, retain their original form. 


Nore 2.—There is a sheva in common use, as in Hebrew, though 
without any distinctive mark. Sometimes there are two attached to 


two successive letters, e.g, OSS, that in his heart, pro- 
nounced de libboo. In a few cases the mark called in Ancient Syriac 
| and placed above the line (Hoff. § 19, 2), has been used 


Woe this purpose, but it is now dropped, es iti of no practical use to 
ourselves or the natives, The ear soon becomes so trained that it 


instinetively gives the sheva where it is called for. No one who has 
spoken Syriac two months would think of pronouncing IaRBL, fuel, 


yakdana, but, as a matter of course, yek'dana. ‘So eta, ya'- 
cobh. Compare the Hebrew sp3%. 


The shova was no doubt employed by the Nestorians of old, 
so far ng we can fone it vara ee or 


the ancient e, With )ess than-in the modern. Those 
be ace lnguae i to Henan (§ 15, Annot Annot.), wish to class 
“inter absurdos” any who speak of a sheva in Ancient Synac, should 


properly themselves be classed there. 
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we successfully trace out their origin, Others are more or less oor- 
rupted, though not properly made over: and still others retain very 
much of their original form and sound. In the latter case, we intend 
avers to Kin to the language from whence they came, to.nscertain 
true spelling. ‘ | 
‘The iat ta dinlect present another obstacle not easily sur- 


mounted. As familiarity is acquired with the lan spoken, in 
all the dialects, reasons are often found for changing orthowran! 
which was supposed to be definitely. settled. Smog eclogsty 
Lang 4lama.—The sound of > is not exactly that of long 
¢, nor of long a, but something between these sounds, ap- 
proaching a little nearer to that of e than of a, . - ‘ 
Short Alama.—This vowel, though penetally i, sometimes 
approaches in sonnd to 2, When followed by &, its sound 
resembles =, ¢.g, -@sahaax, hear. cae i 
The same rulé which has been mentioned for the doubling 
of a consor int after, applies also to—) Thus in ize, a 
bear 5 dae, a hoof; 1A, emake ; the 3, 39 and s, are re- 
ectively doubled in. pronunciation, The fact that the 
dachosh must always, as in Hebrew, be preceded by a short 
vowel, needs no explanation, | 
Tt may be well to state, under this head, that @f, 4s and & 
occasionally admit of dsghesh forte in the Ancient Syriac, 
after a short vowel, but not 4. | | 
_ A’ wihha.—This is long o, but is often undistinguishable in 
pronunciation from @, w ich has the sound of 00 in pwor, 
but at times inclines also to the sound of long o, When + 
precedes, @ should follow; when —- precedes | 
Nore 1,—As the Nestorians generally use @ and ®, especially in 
the neighborhood ‘of Mosul, there is no doubt that the former corres- 
ponds to 4in Hebrew, and the litter to 4. . 
Nore 2—Unlike 7 in Hebrew, «@:is #0 far an essential part of the 
vowel, that the latter cannot be written without. it The same re- 
mark may be made of » in AAwdaa, | 
Norz 3.—Hot § 13, 4, speaks of these vowels as sometimes 
#, but the Nestorians | who stich usage, In the examples he 


given above, 
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“Nore 3.—A fer words, such as Q0quw, 240%, Zo2Sa0 (the 
first syllable) and Tob, derived from the ancient language, are 


exceptions to the above rule. The sound of —~in these words is like 
that of *., and the following consonant is not doubled, 

P'tahha is lengthened, when followed by 4, gor &, a5 in 
the second syllable of ipiios, where -}- is to be pronounced 
like +, Soin aan, light; isn, an arm; Tus, @ serf. 

Sometimes the sound of -- in a mixed syllable, beside the 
cases hereafter specified, nearly approaches that of short wu, 
e. g. iad, pronounced tthna or tira, | 

Zkapa has properly the sound of a in father, but, in order 
to give uniformity S the spelling of Hee soetae occasional 
deviations have been made from this rule. Thus, we have 
a5, Fmay heal; 8, Tay de; RH, I may read or 
call, although in the first + has nearly the sound of ¢ in met, 
ih the second, the sound of a in father, and in the third, the 

sound of a in ball, | 


Nore 1.—It will thus be seen that the Nestorians have what Hofi- 
man ($11, 3) properly calls the more elegant pronunciation of +. 
So far as we know, this vowel is never pronounced by them as long o. 
Nore 2.—It may here be remarked, once for all, that several seri- 
ous difficulties are in the way of an orthography which. shall per- 
fectly represent the, sound of each word. Many words, as, for in- 
stance, OG and wO, have a different sound from what they had 
formerly ;, and yet, for the sake of etymology, it is considered imp 
tant to retain the original spelling. It is often a matter, of much 
. doubt how far.we Are permitted to go in defacing the escutcheon of 
words, and obliterating all traces of their ancestry. One who had 
not fully considered the subject, might often think we were arbitrary, 
where. good, reasons for, a, variation may be assigned; ¢. g. Anc. 
DAS, AH, Modern BAS, Ab. | 
“The difficulty is still greater in regard to words which have been 
© transferred from other languages, the Turkish, the Persian, the 
Koordish, and the Arabic. Even if we were thoroughly acquainted 
with these languages, as we gre not, the words derived froin them in 
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VOWELS. 
Varese Notation. Power. 
Loh Pitshha = + a in hat, 
2Ab9 Zkapa x ain father. 
am A .—. | J between ¢ in efate 
tHexs 2989 Zlama (long) pane <6 
1a aa» Zlama (short) — t in pin. 
1s0a Rwihha © 0 in note, 
ipsa Rwisa =o oo in poor. 
ipsie Hhwiss 4 — ¢ in me, 


Nore.—The names of — . and [> in Ancient Siviten grins 376 
5 pb ered aches 3 ven, but, ns it seems more proper to 
~~ hard, the Nestorians follow the usage noted above. 


Prabha has generally the sound of short and close a, In 
the great majority “gi cases, when a consonant follows it 
extepting 1 oF, &, and cases specified on pp. 10,11), which 

‘a vowel of its own, that consonant is doubled in pro- 
nunciation, e.g. tap, these; 28S, a wave; « eae: fue; 
where 4, S and 8 are each doubled. | 

Note Leen is no doubt ae at least the Eastern Syrians for- 

merly used the daghesh forte, though, as now, without any distin- 
ing mark. Compare Hoffman’ s Grammar of the Ancient Syriac, 


$17, Annot. 1. Assemann states that in many cases *. ts followed 
by a dagheshed letter, but this is not the usage now, except in 


es anid a. and then with questionable propriety. 









Nore 2.—It is unnecessary to state that 2, @7 and S., are 
letters too weak to receive the daghesh. The is the same in 
the Hebrew. Unlike the Hebrew, however, the n Syrine may 


double 4» and %, and does so constantly, @. Suns, tony; Lat, 
fa make alive; pronounced respectively babh-hAul, | thh-hher. & 
too MAL, to wallore; tbe, deaf; shesioentesdipareih tears, 
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referred to in the following the reader will understand by it 
the rude ‘Tatar dlc of thn proving, whic has not even been re- 
duced to writing, and is noted in the Syriaccharacter, 


6, used for bonnecling wolts and clauses (the Hebrew 4), 
is pronounced nearly like oo in hood, bat with a more rapid 
enunciation, 

19.8 & is equivalent to s in azure, or s in pleasure. ahene 

ters are rarely used. 

bay unaspirated, has often the sound of k in kind. as. 
nounced by Walker, a y bein ees fry inserted after &, 

® has the sound of cA in, 

& is sometimes pronounced like a, when it precedes 3 ot 
Sc. Sasi, a store-room ; SouS, to stagger ; Asa, 
lacy ; thse, fo swagger, etc. So in Persian. So in Eng- 
lish in the words tmbitter, impatient, 9 is also occasionally 
written instead of s, as Seso¥, sound being regarded more 
than derivation, 

&, dand », ate readily confounded by a foreigner in cer- 
tain connections, but are at once distinguished by a native. 
We may take as an illustration Zjud, the hand, and dpla, a 


feast; or sia, o jig, and Taaby, mud. The difference in these 
words may séem slight, but, unless the ear is trained to make 
nice distinctions, a foreigner often misunderstood, 
even if he does not fall into ludicrous blunders. 

S has been used more or leas to represent the fand ph of 
other languages, but, as the Nestorians pronounce this sound 
with difficulty, and it never occurs in words truly Syriac, we 
have for some years past spped it in-our books, & com 
lesces with certain vowels, as | stated, 

¢— When this letter is used, the 8 Hable fils the mouth, 
pestis lies p tod Na 

o—A very hard 4b; which can bo represented by no anal- 








i when unasr irated, is uivalent to, the English ¢ 
hanes 6 alt d sounc led a back i in Tie exp mouth, 5: 
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connection, with the next letter: ef with 2and @; @ with 2, 
5, 9, aand A. 


on act game. 9. tion as in the 


ancient, og Sosa pons above the letter (daghesh 
lene of the Hebrew) while ite often Onuttted, “expociall y at the 


shamed of words, denotes that the letter is not aspirated 
in pronunciation. .A similar point below shows that it is 
aspirated. It is to be noted, however, that 9, unas 
18 cae without any point, When ‘aspirated, it 1s writ- 
ten 
Nore.—It would not be an easy matter to lay down the rules by 
which these letters aro asptrated in im Modern Syriac. ‘Nor is it neces- 
pat Antinc ark ee ee ee ae ease 
Wherever 


by the ondoftithgin (letters 

Red ina vere ron, is unaspirated throughot ie cay 
gation, and wice werad. 

3, when aspirated, has nearly the sound of the English 


1, sometimes. ia tualtatg. to +A can handy, be distinguished 
from @. The latter-must, however, Lit at ed as the weaker 
consonant, Cases will be ‘mentioned farther on, in which 
9 coalesces with the preceding vowel and loses its power as 


a consonant. 
_ Ajowhen aspirated, has the sound: of gh (the Persian é), 
and is , perhaps m more « ly guttural than &, which seems to 
“winner to resemble it. 
A has the sound of the English j. Until the last two or 
three years, we used it also to express ch. See &. 


The aspirated p isnot much, if at all, used in the province 
of Oroomiah. Inthe mountains of Koordistan, its proper 
sound is that of th in these, but it is said in one or two cases 
to have the sound of #A in thin. 

a has a more decided and full pronunciation’ than 9 

English A, without approaching in sound to a (/i/). 
iatter cannot be « in pronunciation. 
lberprrfirtanra cs ty et ng Maytag | 4 


_ Note.—The Nestorians pronounce a», 3, | ete, with, much 


i lat tetn agioh can. Ber iqtes 













ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHO#PY. 





. THE ALPHABET. 


The letters of the alphabet are the same in number and 
bear the same names asin the Ancient Syriac, and generally 
have the same power. New forms, mOMETSS, have be 
rhb to 4, % ® and 2, as will appear by the following 
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2 | % 7 
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2 . Pry A a j Betis Seal 23 9 


is still employed by the Nestorians for the 


ilepage of is and other occasional uses. 
e letters 2 9, ¢, a and 9, are never united with the 
succeeding letters. @f and @ are occasionally written in 


* 2 in ned in sero manuscripts as initial, medial, or final. Whee Gina! 
vo point abi | sept aly be gud ag final Jeter, or at the end of n syle 
aaaet ie cther Fong 


Tok. ¥, = 
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A 2 ee rl’¥ "> i uf ae 


=] 


Leon ir vaderge A gi of this kind, and ts 
perfectly familiar with the grammar of the Ancient Syriac. 
y design has been to trace and Ey the language, as now 
spoken, tothe Ancient Syriac, and I presume no reader will 
complain of the frequent references mi: 
and valuable grammar. As some may find occasior lly 
Ancient aye piesa wi in a manner different from 
= that th geen es Pg ac 
t that the ‘Sytsic of t ites, w gener lly 
the 5 of I differs somewhat 
from the Serinnsof eran en ae are of 
course the standard with us. 
It may seem unnecessary to some to link in the Hebrew 
with he Moora Syria, ad {hove bad mel any doubts 
about the expediency of doing it.- But, ring how 





















nappropriate to a athe. ar asi pa The refer- 
ences to Nordheimer w Grammar certainly add little 
a duvet G0 wok: even if they do not at all increase 
ane Spe develop the Ancient 

to op the t ATam 

Bis vacionn er waethy of inivebtieatson: And it haw ones. 
red to me, as not at all unlikely, that the Nestorians use 
many words, and perhaps grammatical forms, in their daily 

course, which have never found their way into gram- 
mars and lexicons, and yobare very ancient, and owe their 
origin to the Aramean, which was once so extensively spo- 
ken in Persia and made eyen the court-language.—Ezra 4: 











7, & 

Tat first. ae a to Deile av appencix an outline of 
the Jews’ | hopes in this province. It is 
nearly allied odern Syriac, and Jews and Nestorians 


can understand ak other without great difficulty. But 
whether these languages had a common origin, within. the 
last few centuries, or whether they are only related. 






the Ancient Syriac and Ancient Chaldee, we. bare not yet 
the means of determ ning. The discussion of this subject, 
which is necessarily omitted now, nay be resumed hereafter. 


wl bth eid vee D. T. Sropparp. 
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» Tue Rays or Licur, a monthly periodical, devoted to 
Religion, Education, Science and Miscellanies. Fourth yol- 
Wea In pi OPT CSS 

press, an ec ition, of the New TesraMent in Modern 
Syriee ent and BAXTER’s Satnt’s Rest, 

Ready for the press, Scrnterune Tracts, of the American 
Tract Society, and GREEN Pastures, an English work, con- 
sisting of a text of Seripture, with a practical exposition, 
for each day in the year. 

Our schools have been gradually y increasing in number, 
till the present year. We now have about eighty village: 
schools and flourishing Male and. Female Seminaries. 
course, the number of intelligent gingebeiags is aero apie on the 

and the cans A uming a permanent 
form. It should still, however, Spies red as imperfect. 
eg dk Piinaitntss A woes meteor eae ta oninoera 
phy, its PaymCHORY, or its syntax, because the language is not 
tonlny just what esterday, nor just what it will be 
to-morrow. Uni the publication of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, there was no standard of usage. It was difficult to say 
which dialect should have the preference. The same. uncer- 
tainty in a measure still remains. If we assume that the 
Ginlest which is nearest to Ancient Syriac should be the 
eo, yom ecessarily be unintelli toa sarge 


Zs We generally use the lang 
Pape ovck ga pe onthe plain of Oroautia : iene 
are obvious reasons for variation in a particular case. 
Hes. Mr. Holladay sc tpl tpi associates, pre- 
sarees sketch of the 4 “aye i) 



















pepe be . and amid subgecsed to of mission duties 
cares, it not 80 revision 
as.it would have been under other circumstances. The 
Rysise haa been written by Deacon Joseph, our. translator, 





Mr. Holladay bas Madly commented to eaperntend the printing of thi 
gtumnmar, 
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Sortprvrat History or erie ht iat? 
JouHN, in Modern Syriac. $16 pp. Byo. 

aan GOSPEL OF MATTHEW, in Modern Syriac. 192 pp. 
12mo 

Tracts on Farr, REPesTANce, THE New Braru, Drunx- 
lag and Te Sasnars, by Mr. Stocking, in Modern 


ct Fatro oF Prorestanrs, in both Ancient arid Mod- 
érn Syriac, in sopErats volumes. 164 pp. 8vo. 
* ScniProne Q IVESTIONS AND Answers, in Modern Syriac, 
p. oro. | | 
First er Boor. 10 pp. 12mo. 
ae DarryMan's DAvGHTER, in Modern Syriac. 186 
vo. 
a Instructions, in Modern Syriac. 
THe Four Gospers, in Modern Syriac, 637 pp. 8vo 
’ Tur New TesTaMext, in both Ancient and ° tenet S : 
tno thi traislation being made by Dr. Perkins from the 
shito, with the Greek differences in the margin. 829 pp. 4to. 
1S at HELP oF MANUAL, in Modern Syriac. 192 
pp. 8vo 


per ere." Piuenim's Progress, in Modern Syrinc. 712 
vo. 
in Mod- 


(QUESTIONS ON BUNYAN'S PrLertu's PROGRES: 
erm Jer pp. a 
d Scripture Manxvat, and a larger Hymw Book, 
in Moder ‘Syriaé, 131 pp. 8vo. 
renin oF Boon ei Puatn, in Modern Syriac. 
Yo 
Youre CorraGEn, j in Modern Syriac. 98 pp. 8vo. 
Small ler ARITHMETIC, he beta Syriac, 24p a he: 
arger Antrawetic, in Modern Syriac. 192 : Byo. 
Mr. Stocking: PP "Y 
ne ache in Modern Syriac. 802 pp. 8vo. By Dr. 
ng , 
THe Lorv’s Prayer, Tex CommanpMents and CaTe- 
CHIfM FOR CHILDREN, in Modern Syriac. 78 fests “th 
A Spantie Boor, in Modern Syriac. 54 
Tre Otp TesraMeEnt, in both Ancient and pea Syriac, 
the latter being translated from the Hebrew by Dr. Perkins. 
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“mute and sn and Dunk to Bee their lan nga i 
rint: tl ugh they themselves had assisted me, a days 
fist: hugh they themes id sed ow As soon 
as recovery from their first surprise allowed them utterance, 
‘It is time to give peey 106004: they each exclaimed, ‘that 
we P ecctamentarereh Roosll gh rinting books for our peo- 
ple;’ asentiment to which [ could give 7s hearty response.” 
The first printing in the Nestorian character was an edi- 


tion of the four Cie: als p 










Gospels aad several years 
re, ke England for that purpose. 
This kari is: all aa haneves 9034 printed in the modern 
language of the Nestorians, otherwise than by decrees 
of our mission-press, with the exception of one or two 1 
tracta, published a few years since at Constantinople, 
iserable epared under the supervision of the 





with miserable ty 
Jesuits in that city. | 
oe arrival rival of our pres in 1840, it has been busily 
books for the Nestorians, in both their 
guage, mostly in the latter. 
ish at the following hist of our more 


important assnee nearly in the order in which 
crmengs epee 
PsaiMs, as used in the estorian churches with the 

Rubrics, in Ancient Syriac. 196 pp. 4te 

INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE WORD OF Gon, i in Modern Syr- 
iag, (Extracts from the Bible.) 77 pp. 12mo. 

Tue Acts AND THE ErisT.es, in Ancient Syriac. 8vo. 

‘THe GREAT SALVATION, a tract in Modern Syriac. 

SIXTEEN SHORT SERMONS, i in Modern Sy 

panera namie FROM THE SINS AND FOLLIES OF Cip- 


iy i Dr. Watts, in Modern Syriac. 
“ate OF THE Fables rib Modern 











bana ‘109 pp. Svo. 





Sa 
from the city attended. They all.took their stand in a semi- 
circle around the ppaniecine eard suspended on the wall, 
which Priest Abraham with my assistance had prepared ; 
and as they learned their letters and then to repeat a 
sentence of the Lord's prayer, for the first time, with a de- 
light and satisfaction, Se ss from their faeces, equalled 
only by the novelty of their Spl gi ber'ok, Teould understand 
Sevens of the inspiration of Dr, Chalmers, when he pro- ’ 
nounced the Indian boy in the woods, first learning to read, 
to oe sublimest object in the world."— Residence in Persia, 


P 





lated the Lord's prayer. I well remember my own emotions 
on. that occesion. It seemed like the first handful of corn 
to be cast upon the top of the naked mountains; and the 
Nestorian pricsts who were with me, were themselves inter- 
ested above measure to sce their spoken language ina writ- 
ten form. They would read a line and then break out in 
immoderate laughter, so amused were they, and so strange 
did it appear to them, to hear the familiar sounds of their 
own language read, as well asspoken. We copied this trang- 
lation of the Lord’s prayer on cards for our classes, Our 
copies were few. We therefore hung up the card upon the 
wall of the school-room, and a company of children would 
assemble around it, at as great.a distance from the card as 
they could see, thus they learned to read, We next 
translated the ten commandments, and wrote them on cards 
in the same way, and then other detached portions of the 
Word of God; and thus continued to prepare reading mat- 
ter by the use et sthe pam, for our increasing number of 
schools, until the arrival of our press in 1840. This event 
Seat peo 
OT en Wilting Tr. press, wi an anxiety bordenn 

on impatience; and it was no less an object of interest an 

wonder to the Mohammedans, ‘They too soon urgently 
and a very respectable young Meerza sought, with unyield- 
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Iv is an interesting fact that, although the Nestorians of 
Persia have for many centuries been conquered and out- 
numbered, and have had very little share in civil affairs, and 
their brethren in the Koordish Mountains have enjoyed only 
a doubtful independence, they have preserved to the present 
time a knowledge of their vernacular language. In Persia, 
most of the Nestorians are indeed able to speak fluently 
the rude Tatar (Turkish) dialect used by the Mohammedans 
of this province, and those of the mountains are equally 
familiar with the Laer han it the Koords. Still, they have 
a strong preference for their own tongue, and make it the 
constant and only medium of intercourse with each other. 
This is the more noticeable, as in modern times, until within 
a short period, they had no current literature, and the spoken 
dialect was not even reduced to writing: ‘Their manuscript 
copies of the Bible and other books were ip scarce, and 
Sper ary. four ik any; eeobe We clergy, sopra tos 

. Wery few, if any, except the clergy, aspired to 
readers, ‘int still fewer hcrieg to seadt with any degree 
of intelligence. | = 

The first attempt worthy of record to reduce the Modern 
Syriac to writing, was made by Rev. Justin Perkins, a Mis- 
sionary of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, at Tabreez, in the winter of 1834-6, in con- 
nection with t eps a e language, under the instruction 
of the Nestorian Bishop Mar Yohannan. | 

The first attempt to write it ina 7 nent and useful 
form, was made by Dr. Perkins in the construction of school- 
cards, in the winter of 1836, after he and Dr. Grant had settled 
at Oroomiah. On the 18th of January of that year their first 
school was commenced. Says Dr. Perkins: “Seven boys 
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Mr. Cotheal, of New York, spoke of a forthcoming and now 
nearly completed edition of the Makimat of Hariri, with notes, by 
the Sheikh Nasif el-Yazijy. 

Dr. M. 0. White, of New Haven, exhibited specimens of Chinese 
native lexica, and explained their method and charact-r, 


The following members have been added to the Society since the 
last notice of new members was published. 


1, Corporate Members. 
Prof E. P, Barrows, of Andover, Mass, 
Rey. Convers Francis, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. 
Rey. W. H. Mellraine, D.D., of Rochester, N. Y, 
Mr, W. A. Reynolds, Jr, of New Haven. 
Dr. Joseph Wilson, Jr., of the U.S. Navy. 


2. Corresponding Members. 
Dr. 5. R. House, of Bangkok, Siam. 


A Semi-annual Meeting was held in New Haven, on the Sth and 
Oth of October, 1856. The President was aleent, and the chair 
was taken by Rev. Pres. Woolsey, the only Vice-President present, 

The following communications were made to the Society, after the 
reading of the correspondence of the past five months: 

On the Varieties of Human Longuage, aa illustrated and exempli- 
fied by characteristic specimens of single languages of different 
families; by Prof, Gibbs, of New Haven. 

Contributions from ths Atherva-Veda to the Theory of Sanskrit 
Verbal Accent; by Prof. Whitney, of New Haven. 

Was Publias Sulpicius Quiriniua Pracses of Syria more than once? 
being in the main an abstract of A. W. Zumpt’s discussion of the 
question in the second volume of his Commentationes Epigraphi- 
cae; with a notice of its bearing upon the authenticity of Luke 
ii. 2; by Rev. Presa. Woolsey, of New Haven, 

On Hindi Astronomy, being o translation from the Sanskrit of the 
Sirya-Siddhinta, with an introduction and notes, and a history of 
the science in India; by Rev. E, Burgess, formerly Missionary in 
India, now of Centreville, Mass, 

On the History of the [onians prior to the Jonian Migration, being 
an abstract and critical examination of the views of Prof. Ernst 
Curtiys, of Berlin, as given in his work Die Ionier vor der Ioni- 
echen Wanderung; by Prof. Hadley, of New Haven. 

Leisure Moments in Hebrew Grammar ; a discussion of s few diffi- 
cult points in the exegesis of the Old Testament, and the gram- 
mar of the Hebrew; by Prof. W. Henry Green, of Princeton: 

Tronsiations of two Hebrew documents, the one an account, by R. 
Eliezer ben Nathan, of the sufferings of the Rhine Jews from 
Christian bigotry at the time of the first Crusade: the other = 
letter to the German Jews, from Isaac of France, advising them 
to emigrate to the East; by Prof W. Henry Green, of Princeton ; 
presented and read in part by Prof. Whitney. 


On the Mongol, or Turanian, Family of Languages and Nationa, 
by Prof. Whitney. 


xii 


An Annual Meeting was held in Boston, on the 14th of May, 
1856. In the absence of the President, the Society was called to 
order by the Rev. Dr. Jenks, Vice-President, who then resigned the 
chair to the Rey. Dr. Anderson. 

After the transaction of preliminary business, and the reading of 
correspondence, the following persons were chosen officers of the 
President, Rev. Dr. E. Rostxsow of New York, 

Rev. Dr, W. Jenks =“ Boston. 
Vice- Presidents, Rev. Pres. T. D. Woolsey of New Haven. 
Prof. C. Beck of Cambridge, 
Corr, Secretary, 4“ EE Salisbury “ New Haven. 
Seer.of Clase. Section, “© James Hadley “ : 





Ree, Secretary, Mr. Sar anceps Fl ae 

Treasurer, - 

Librarian, Prof. W. D. Whitney “ New Haven. 
‘Rev. Dr, RK. Anderson “ Boston. 


Prof. C,C, Felton Cambridge. 





Directors, | Rev. T. Parker « Boston. 
| Dr. C. Pickering 4 4 
Mr. W. W. Greenough “ =“ 
On recommendation of the Board of Directors, article VII of the 


Constitution was amended to read : 
The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be ex officio 
members of the Board of Directors, etc. 
' Rev, W. R. Alger rend to the Society specimens of Oriental poe- 
try, rendered into verse by himself, from various translations. 
Rev, Dr, Anderson spoke with regard to his recent journey to 
India. 
Rev. Mr. Treat exhibited and remarked upon a copy of the Poly- 
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the discretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the 

Society's books, upon depositing with the Librarian a sufficient 

security that they shall be duly returned in good condition, or 

their loss or damage fully compensated. 

This report was, upon motion, accepted, and the rules proposed by 
the Committee were adopted. 

Thg following papers were presented : 

On the root pracn in Greek (in the word teompinos); by Prof. 

James Hadley, of New Haven. 

On the Philosophy of Buddhism ; by Rev. Francis Mason, of Bur- 
mah, 
ya Oriental Poetry ; by Rev. W.R. Alger, of Boston. 

On Archeological Researches in the Acropolis of Athena, being a 
| feetalaiion af a paper by K. 5, Pittakys, Secretary of the Archo- 
ological Society of Athens; by Prof. A. N. Arnold, of Newton. 

On Chinese Literature, being an abstract of Prof. Wilhelm Schott's 

Sketch of a Description of the Chinese Literature, Berlin, 1854 ; 

by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven, 

Prof. Sulisbury, of New Haven, spoke with regard to the disposi- 
tion which had been made upon the Phenician monument of Sidon, 
and the present condition of the work of deciphering the inscription 
upon it. 

Dr. S. R. House, of Bangkok, Siam, presented a Map of the Siam- 
ese rivers, plotted from actual surveys made by himself, and exhib- 
ited various Siamese documents, pictures, and curiosities, with ex- 
planatory remarks respecting them, and with statements concerning 
manners and conditions in Siam. 

The Board of Directors proposed the following Bye-Law, which 
was unanimously adopted : 

If any Corporate Member shall for two years fail to pay his as- 
seements, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, be 
dropped from the list of Members of the Society. 
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Ck Sunhaamead | Meeting was held in New Haven, on 5 thie 27 ai 
18th of, October, 1856, . The President, Rev. Dr. Robinson, in the 
chair. 

The Librarian reported, on behalf of the Library Committee, that, 
in accor lance with the vote of the Society at the last Annual Meet- 
ing, its Library and Cabinet had been removed to New Haven, and 
deposited in the rooms of the Library of Yale College; and that 
such progress as the time permitted had been made in the work of 
arranging, cataloguing, and labelling the books. They farther re- 
ported the following Rules for the Management of the Library, viz: 

Ist. The Library, in its place of deposit, shall be accessible for 
consultation to all Members of the Society, at stich times as the 
Library of Yale College, with which it is deposited, shall be 
open for a similar purpose; farther, to such other persons as 
shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Libra- 
rian, or Assistant Librarian, of Yale College. 

Qnd. Members of the Society shall be allowel to draw and re- 
move books from the Library under the following conditions, 
to wit: the person receiving such books shall give his receipt 
for them to the Librarian, pledging himself to make good any 
detriment the Library may suffer from their loss or injury, the 

arpount of abd detriment being in every case to be estimated 
and determined by the Librarian, with the assistance of the 
a or of one of the Vice-Presidents; and he shall re- 
torn such books within a time not exceeding three weeks from 
their reception, unless by special agreement and assent of the 
Librarian the term shall be extended. 
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Eseai sur I'Tlistoire de la Médecine Belge avant le XIX™* Siecle, 
_ par C. Broeckx ..... Gand, Bruxelles, et Mons: 1837. Svo. 
List of works printed by, and in preparation for, the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund of Great Hritain nod Leet, 8vo, pp. 16. 2 copies. 
The Museum, A Catalogue raisonné of rare, valuable, and curious 


books, offered ... by Bernhard Quaritch. London: 1855. 5vo, 
pp. 32. | 
Vurious German catalogues of antiquarian hooks, 


A parcel of copper coins; three antique, with Cufic inscriptions ; 
one of Shah Alum Beg; tho rest ‘seit coinage of British India, 
thé Liutch Possessions, and a Malay state. ‘Also, ai parcel of Chi- 


Wittam D. Warrsey, Librarian. 





Esop's Fables, written in Chinese by the learned Mun Mooy Seen- 

‘Shang, and an in the present form (with a free and a lit 

eral une y his pupil Sloth [Robert Thom, Fsq.].... Can- 

ton: 1840. Folio. ee rer 

A Peep at China, in Mr. Dunn’s Chinese Collection ; with’ miscel- 

~ Janeous notices relating to the institutions and customs of the Chi- 
nese, and our commercial intercourse with them. By E.C, Wines. 
Philadelphia: 1899. 8vo, pp. vi. 103, vat 

First Annual Report of the Morrison Education Society: read 271 

4 Septet8a7.9 Cantons, 1837, 8v0, ppe Qnty pee oe 

ha sa relative to the formation of a Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge in China, Canton: 1845, 8vo, pp. 14. 

A slip from the office of the North-China Herald, containing: a re- 
print of an article in the London Atheneum, No, 1218, for March 
Ist, 1851, on the word to be employed in Chinese for expressing 
the Christian idea of God, Bhitighae: 1851. 

A native Chinese Almanac, for the 26th year of Tao-Kwang (A, D. 
1846). 8vo size. : 

A Chinese Tract, The Two Friends, by Rev. Wim. Milne, D. D. 
Hong-Kong: 1544. vo size. i 

A Chinese Tract, The Different Deaths of Good and Bad Men. 
Hong-Kong: 1844. 12mo size, 

A Chinese Tract, The Birth of Teen-How, Queen of Heaven, by 
Rev. W. Medhurat, D. D. 8vo size. 

Buddhist pictorial description of the Brbmin and Nat countries ; 

of Meynmo mountain, its lakes and rivers; of the four great isl- 
anda or continents; of the sixteen countries where Gaudama ap- 
peared: of the inferior states of being below man; and of the 
states of punishment: still lower down, under Meynmo mountain, 
On 60 double strips of palm-leaf, each 2} by 20 inches. Burman. 

A Burman tract, containing a Catechism of Religion, ete. Manulmein : 
1836. 8vo, 

A Burman tract, the Investigator, by Rev. Mr. Wade. 12mo, pp. 24. 

Brahmunies] Magazine. ie Missionary and the Bralimun, No. 2. 

» Berampore: 1821, vo. Bengali and Banglivh. ar 

The Guspel Magazine [Montlily periodical, in Bengall and English]. 
Nos. oe ye une "pak 1620, Calcutta. hii 23 ae 

Samiicira-Lhory [A Bengall newspaper, th No, for June 20, 
i818] Calcutta, “Rolo pp.'4é™ 3 copten 





| ‘4. 2 eopies. 
A Sheet, 20 by 15 inches, at Ae in Sits eharacters the Bengali 
alphabet and numerals, copies. — | | 
Alubb el-Kbabe el-Aujedy wa el Bahr ez-ZAkhir el-Elmaiy., A 
collection of traditionary accounts respecting the life and charac- 
ter of the Prophet Mohammed ; with commentary in margin, 
By Abt ‘isa ohaintued « _et-Tirmidhy, Constantinople, A. H. 
1264. Svo size, pp. 128. Lithographed. 
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Five silver coins, one of Alexander the Great, one of the Seleucide 
_ Philip, son of Antiochus VIIL one of the Parthian king Rolaga- 
‘sus, one of the Persian monarch Sapor [. and one of the Omme- 

ide Kbalif Walid Ben ‘Alu-elMalek, (See above, p. 270.) 

Two little gems, Assyrian relics, the one an Spel Eels the other an 
amethyst, with the Ggure of a lion engraved upou it, 


By Rev. D..B, MeCartee, M. D., of Ningpo, | | re 

Two impressions from the face of the Nestorian monument of Si- 
 ngan fu; about 66 by 33 inches each. (See above, p. 260.) 
Two copies of a tract attributed to Lao-tse, lithugraphed from ithe 

manuscript of Commissioner Lin. 8vo size, pp. 6, (See above, 

p. 461.) 

By Rev, J. Perkins, D.D., of Oroomiah, 

Anénymous letter in Persian, to Rev. Dr. Perkins, on linen cloth, in 
_grewn ink. (See this Journal, vol. ui. p. 211.) 


By Hon. J. Pickering. 
‘A Catalogue of Arabic, Turkish “and Persian Manuscripts. The 
private collection of Wm. B, Hodgson. Washington: 1830. 
- T2mo, pp. 10, 


By the Smithsonian, Institution. 


Vocably of th Jargon, or Tre Langage of Oregon. Wash 
ington: 1853. 8vo, pp. 24. ” 


Specimen page of Marithi, Guzerati, and Zend characters, with an- 
other page of remurks upon them. §8vo, 


Three leaves, covered with Arabic charncters, disposed in the forin 


of stars, written by the Persian religious impostor Bib, while im- 
prisoned at Charee. 


By Unknown Donors. 


The Chinese Repository. [A monthly Journal.) Vols, 1, rv, ¥, v7, 
x, complete; Vol, mt. 9-12; Vol. vu. 1-8; Vol. vit, 7-12; 
Vol. x. 1-4; Vol. xt. 5-7, 6, 10: nnd duplicates of 1. 5, 1. 12, 
‘tv. 2, virt. 7, Onvton: 1892-1842. Bro 

“The Indo-Chinese Gleaner, [A qunrterly Journal], Nos, y—x, xu. 

* “Riv. Xvin-xyitt, Malacca: 1818-1821. 8vo, 


The following Additions to the Library and Cabinet should have 
been earlier Prcceedieh eee A few of them were passed. over, by 
mistake a year since; but thie greater are of earlier wi ae hav- 
ing been fotind in the possession of the Society, unackno 
upon @ recent thorough examination of its property. 


mil By Rev. Cephas Bennett, of Tavoy,.. 
A View of Ecclesiastical History, prepared for the use of the hi = 
Karen schools, and the teachers and pastors of the Karen ehur’ 
By E. I. Cross, Vol, L.,. From she Birth of Christ, othe tei 
Constantine...... Tavoy: 1851. 12mo. | 


By Hon, C. W. Bradley, of Singapore. 
A Chinese Map of the World and of China. makin: 1678, b4 
by 29 inches. 
By the Committee on the Library. 
of the Committee on the ger oe) it peuesoe to the 
onations received from the City of. nies payee Jo0StOR > 
1849. Bo) PP. 72. ! + ane 


By W. W. Greenough, ‘tay ay 
Geographical Sketch of the Indian: Archipelugo.: 1883." 8v0 bine, 


~ By Ree. Dr. Lang. . 


Freedom and Independence for the Golden Lands.of, Australias the | 
t of the ‘Colonies, and the Interest, of: Britain -arid of tlie 
forld. Hy John Dunmore Lang, D. D. ete. London: 1852. 
12m, 
By the. late Rev. Henry Lobdell, ALD, of Movul. 


Arabic Manuscript containing «Genealogy of the fatnily. of:Adarn 
and Abraham, snd: list of the, Dashae of Mosulysined/A: HL 
poses see Mate Payee, fw tomb of Nahum, at Al- 

A uscri 
Kin, mnt Mos, such an iw (othe tub wre sl, ‘to affix, 
to the walls of penaclal Ye ih 

A bouyou peerage Nica vee wf ena pla eee tha Tk 
inh authorities to. Dr, Lobel, ‘athe Journey’ ‘from Mosal ty 
Diarbekr. 

Two A linders, one of ved. jasper, the. other of bluish 
cha ay, ete witht emnblumatic "dovices, " _ (Bee : above, , 


p. 191.) © 
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By the Royal University of Christiania. | 
rely Kaltisk. Om det Norske anes Bein indbyrdes.. 
wk AfC, A. Tlolmboe, ete. Chiistianin: 1854. .4to, pp, 25. 
Das chemische Laboratorium der Universitit Christiania, . a * Fall 
herausgegeben von Adulph Strecker, etc. Christiania: 1854. 4to. 
Index Scholarum in Universitate regin Fredericiana.... auno 1854 
. habendarum. Christiania: T8654. 4to, | 16. 
Syphilizutionen studeret. ved. Sygewngun. AL) Vilhelm Boeck, ete. 
Christiania : 1854. Avo... | 


By Rer, E. Webb, of Dindigal. 
Remarks on some Iately-discovered Roman Gold Coins. By Capt. 





Drury....» % Lands.a, 8vo, pp. 17, 
A Description of Roman Imperial Aurei found near hyo a on the 
Malabar Comstj'and now'in the possession of his the Ra- 


jah of Travancore. By the Rev. R. Caldwel, A. of Tinnevelly. 
: 1851. . Gyo, 


yds ol olty: Prof. Albrecht Weber, dailies 1 : 

Ueber den Reniindiog Ureprung-des Indischen Alphabetes. “Von 
Dr. A. Weber. hee from the Zeitsch: 4. ee Morg. 
Gesellach. vol. .] [Leipeig « 1856.|.. END, Ue 18. 

MiAlaviké und Agnimites. Ein Driuina des Kalidtsa in fiinf Akten. 
Zam ersten Male aus. dem Sanskrit bbereetzt vor Albrecht Weber, 
~ Berlin: 1856. 16mo, a a 

By Ree! MC White, WD. 

The Chinese Language spoken at Fulr-Chau. Rev. M. C. White, 
M.D. ‘fp. 352-881 of the Methodist Quarterly Roview [New 
York ©] 1856. B8vo, pp. $2, (5 copies): 

 , Sy Prof. W, D. Whitney. 
A Review of Tir. Colenso’s Remarks on Polygamy, as found existing 


in Converts from Hemheniam. By'the Rev. H. A. Wilder, Amer- 
idan’ Missionary. Reprinted-from the Natal Star, Durban: 1856. 


Svo, pp. 43. 
ih By Rev. John Wilson, D.D. of Bombay, 
History of the Suppression of Infanticide in Western India under 





the Goverument.of Spread including: notices of the provinces 
ani) tribes. Jn which, the has prevailed, ne John 
Wilson, D. D., ete. Bom! ay: 1855. Bye. 
capi io. By ¥ a tie tt , Bsg., of Mi 





Mad cet em Be SARE | 








Notice sur le Thuja de Barburie [Callitris Quadrivalvis], et eur quelques 
: aaah aabten de PAfrique boréale, Par M, L. Léo de Hleay ate 
(Extrait du Bulletin de l'Algérie, ete.) Paris et Alger: 1856, 

Bvo, pp. 19. | mite ot 
cM. L. Léon de Rosny, ete, (Extrait. ...du Journ ar Asiat® 
ique.) Paris:,1855. 8¥0, pp, 16, Journal Asiat 


Weta By Prof. E. E. Salisbury. ; 
Asintick Researches: etc, Printed verbatim from the Calcutta edi- 
tion, Vols, i-vi.. London: 1801. 8vo. 


By George R. Sampson, Exq. 

A copy of Keying’s petition for the toleration of the Christian reli- 
gion in China. (Gilt characters, on scarlet, satin, mounted on bro- 
cade, 72 by 284 inches, on rollers. 

A diploma of office, in Chiness and Manchu, 124 by 102 inches, 


On 
By Mr, Chr. .D. Seropyan. 
Modern Armenian Manuscript; copy. of a poem recited by the pu- 
pils of the Armenian, High School, at, Haskéy, near Constantino- 
ple, at the Anniversary of the School, Feb. 26th, 1838. . Folio. 


pp. 7 melee Imgontiyaey i 
— By the Smithsonian Jnatitution. 

Smithsonian Contribntions to Knowledge. Vols. vii, vit Wash- 
are: 1856.. dto a | | 
Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 

Institution, ete. Washington: 1656. Bvo. 
> By Rev, DT, Stoddard, of Oroomiah. 7 
Sur les derniers Tremblements de Terre dans la Perse Septentrionale, 
ete, par M. Abich. [Extract from the Mélanges physiques et chim- 
iques of the Lmperial Academy of St. Petersburg] 1855. 8vo, 


_ pp: 3. | 

Lettre de M. Khanykov a M. Dorn... [Communication des noms pec 
ceaeninee qui se troavent: mentionnés) Gans onvrage deNar- 
chali.] [Extract from the Mélanges Asiutiques cf the Lioperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg.) 1865.80, pp. 29» 

By Messrs. Traborr & Co. of London... 9 

‘Catalogue of Books, chiefly in the Oriental Languages, constantly 
on sale by Tribaer & Co, 12 Pateruuser How. London: 1853. 
Bvo, pp. 40. uf os 





Book of the Treaxnre of Truths, respecting the Tradition of 
...), the Best of Creatures [i.«. ee leiaoi os Al-Muniwy. 
, sland sa. incomplete: leaves 1-00, 9 by 64 inches. 


ba Bouk of the Qualities of the Prophet, and of bis Dispositions 
and Actions, by At-Tirmidhy; a part of his collection of 
traditions entitled AjJimi’. s. L A. H. 1255. 44 leaves, 9 

by 64 inches. 

A work on the six cardinal doctrines of Molammedaniem, 
without tithe or namé of suthor. a. 1 ands a. § Tenves, 


oak of lnagak Abiinabeacapa Suivi © ing th 

of Proved Advan and Shining Lights respecting the 

Recitation of the. Formula of ining Ligh sre the “Blact 
Prophet. 6. \. ‘and 5, a, imperfect. 16 leaves, 8} by of 


inches, 
Chapters 12-25 of the Koran. sLands.a. 40 leaves, 8} by 


nc hee 1, A.H 1291. 23 leaves, 6 by 4 


trace from the ‘Koran. including chapters 67 and 76, fol- 
lowed by a prayer... s|. and 5 a. Written on 29 leaves of 
an American Se account-book. | 

” Foartien Manuscripts, anid portions of mantseripts, containing 
“chietly prayers Or matter of a devotional character. 

Sundry matinee ja and ttnuscript’ fregments, of “undefined 
character and insignificant vultie. ; 

1. .By’the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 

be Grammar of the Benga Langu By Rev. James I. Mackey. 
“New York: 1855. 12mo, pp. 60. 


By Rev. Edward Robinson, D. D. 

Theologische Saige i Sea alten Aces rpter, narh dem Turiner Pap 
os fom ersten Mul eoriehey der pidernok- 
‘igen Tnschriften adhesion von Rosette, tte. ... ‘Von Dr. Gusa- 
“tiv Seytiarth,) Gotha: 1855. 2Bv0.! 

Grammatica Aegyptinca. Erste Einleitung zum Uebersetzen alté- 
gyptischer Liter tke, nebat der Geschichte des Hieroglyph- 
Riheres apg von Dr. Gustay Seyfarth. Gotha: LESS. PIER 
-mivi, 120, ne 92; | 


| By Prof. E. Radiger, of Hulle. 


Bemerkungen ther die phonikische Inschrift eines am 1. Januar 
9855 oxhe bei Sidon getamienen Konigs-Sarkophags on E. 
~ = Rodigewr. - Extrnet from the Zeitech. d. Leutech. erg. 

vol. ix.) [Leipzig: 1855.] 8vo, pp. 13. 
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Fac-similes of the Hebrew Manuscripts, obtained at the Jewish Syn- 
> agogue in K’ve-fong-foo. [Contains the 14th, 23d, 30th, and 47th 
Sections of the Law, or lu is I—vi. 1; xxxvin. 21—xl, 38. 
Leviticus xix. xx. Deut xi, 26—avi. 17.) Shanghae: 1851. 
Small 4to size, pp. 149. Xylographed. 

S By Prof. Richard Lepsius, of Berlin, 

Standard Alphabet for reducing Unwritten “egg achat and Foreign 

Fans Systems to a Uniform Orthograph ceraphy. ie n Letters. 
) Siiictsacy! Scie etc. Recommended for option by th the Church 
Society, London: 1855. 8vo, pp. 73. 
By Mrs. E. Lock, of Calentia. 

The Ramayun ; translated into Bengalee by Krittee-Bas. Book IL 
2nd edition. Serampore ; 1830, 12mo. 

The Indian Miscellany ; being Selections from the Works of the best 

. Writers, jnstructive and entertaining. Calcutta: 
1843. _ BYo. 
oo) ve Byalfr. J. Long. 

A Dec re Catalogne of Bengali Works, containing a classified 
list of ties hundred, Bengali books and pampliets, which 
have issued from the press during the last sixty years, with occa- 
~ sional notices of the subjects, the price, and where printed. By 
J. Long. Calcutta: 1855. 12mo. 


By the Madura Mission of the A.B. C.F. M. 


The Tamil. Quarterly Repository. i: 1,2, 3,4. 11.1, 2. Madras: 
1854-55. Royal 8¥oy Tamil, 
Tamil Hymns in English Metre..... Chants, consisting mostly of 


tions from Rin Baraedl ge Pee adapted to appropriate mu- 

Sacred - cae or Religious Odea in pill naar 

Adapt ‘for Public Worshi Selected principally from the po- 

compositions of Vadanaigan, Tanjore. {Bova in one vol.] 
Tamil. 


adres) 1853. 8 
Ci geen «Theological Class Book, in Tamil. Madras: 1852. 


limo, 
By the Royal Society of Northern Antiguaries, 
Mémoires de la Société Royale des nt ires du Nord. 1845-49. 
Copenhague: 185%. 8¥o, — 7 r 
By Dr. Charles Pickering. 
Arabic Manuscripts, collected on the eastern coast of Africa, from 
wc Pag eperins mt, without tile, by Al-Athary, L and 
“A work. on tradition, a. S.A, 
= 30 leaves, 74 by 54 inches. 
d 


ToL. ¥. 








vegies Leipsig 1855-56. <8¥0. 
Indische Studien, ..... herausgegeben von Dr. Albrecht Weber, etc. 
ili. 2, 8. Berlin: 1855, Bro, 
Veteris eam Aethio Siege i> Tomus Primus, sive Octateuchus 
August Dillman, aes Faso. Tertius. 
SG etal 4 ‘pain Le: hr ge ‘Small dita” 


By Rev. E Grout, of Pag ys 


A Letter to an American Missionary,from the Bishop of Natal. 
Natal: 1855. §vo, pp. 70. 
TT LeNEat indie aia MEAE aeons eee By an Amer- 


ican Missionary. Pietermaritzburg: 18656. S¥o, pp. 103. 











By Prof. James Hadley, . 
A ee Colenso's “ Remarks on the P 7 
Rely Poeun os found already existing sade tae 
Heat amis an Americin Missitnary. coapeeniect 
, 1866. B¥o, pp. 56, 


By Baron Hanintr Paral of Vio i 
Geschichte Wasa". Persisch herankgey Any Map deutsch ib 
(yon Harmmer-Purgetall.’ ‘TBand.* Wi 1856, “dito, PP, he 
and 206. 
By Prof. C. termed, or Christiania, 
Det Old-Norske Verbum, oplyst-ved Sammenligning: med Sanscrit 
Se sate eeroe a. Sena Ati ALC. Av Holmboe, ete.  Chris- 
: 1848, 4to. iv, 34, Me 
Noro Keli Om det Norske og de Keltiske Sprogs indbyries 
asst C.A. Holmboe, ete, Christianin : T8654, Ato, pp. 25. 
"By Dr. §. E, Heviens Aaneheh 
Antogra letter of S. P. P. M. Mengkut, of Sam, to 
Ouse, Tespecting a min-yuage; w rok eg 
By Rev, J. W. Johnson, of Hong-Kong. aa 
Translation of the Te Wan, Re Mung, a Chinese Gram 
‘the Mancliu Tartar rans r; with Srrodustocr notes ie of 
Sn eres [By A. Wylie] Shanghas : 1855. 8vyo. pp. ii. 
LEXX, 
The Jews at K’ac- Foo: a » Narrat of of Tne. 
ne yt es Hep ap aie 


‘Eadeaion, ie yaeeor 















xxix. 
By Prof. H. Brockhaus, of Leiprig. 
Die Lieder des Hafiz, Persisch mit dem Commentare des Sudi 
or. heranusg. von Hermann Brockhaus. Ersten Bandes Zweites Heft 
pei 18954, Royal Svo. 
By John P, Brown, sq. of Constantinople, 


Hy 8 a Ce re hic dota jid, Sultan of Turkey, 
in favor of rel lig Eagan iat [1856.] Two cop- 








By Dr. J. G. Cogswell, 

Catal of Books in the Astor Library relating to the Languages 
and Literature of Asin, Africa, and the Ocean Islands. New 
“York: 1854. 8vo, pp. 424. Lithographed 

By the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 

Information respecting the History, Condition and Prospects of the 
Indian Tribes of the United States, . Collected and prepared. . 

Sige hae Schooleraft, LL.D, Part V. Philadelphia: 1855. 
to. 





By the Commissioner of Patents, 
of the Comunieeiones 7 of Patents for the Year 1854, Arts and 
nufactures. 2 vols. Washington: 1855. Syo. 


By Richard Cull, Esq., of London. 
Acoustics and Logic, i § their application to reading aloud. A Lec- 
ture delivered in University all, Oct. 12,1855. With an Ap- 
“1 srzyman's Sore Threat. By Richard Cull, etc. 
ndon : 1855. 8vo, pp. 20. 
By the Eihnological Society of London. 
Journal of the Ethnological Society of London. Vol. iv. London: 
1856, §vo. 
Th Hogan of he Ethnological Society of London. 1855. 6¥o, 
16. 
List of a soap ire May 25th, 1855. §vo, 
4 co 
d ' “en Society of London, delivered at the An- 
nual saaite oft = x peered ‘May, 1855, by John pera 
President. And a Sketch of the recent . 
by Richard Cull, Honorary Secretary. | 


pp 45. 
hard Oe So age Clin Buli dp Sos 
Orientale de France. . Dec. 1855. Paris, Royal Svo. 
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The Holy Bible, in Canarese. Joshua to II Chronicles. 8ro. 

ig eee a Colowsians to Revelations, §vo. 

Atshye Upenyten. -i.. [The Arabuin’ Night ' Entertainments, 
translated from English into Bengali, by Nilamani Vastka-kar- 
sk Calcutta: cika 1260 (A. ech Bvo, pp. 576. 

The Holy Bible, translated into the Hinduee language, by the Rev. 
William Rowley, .... Vol. i. I Chronicles to Malachi. .... 
Calcutta: 1854, 8a. 

The New Testament. ... Altered from Martyn’s Oordoo translation 
into the Hinduee language, by the Rev, William Rowley, « .. - 
Caleuttn: 1826.. Svo. , 7 

Bagh o Buhhr, consisting of entertaining Tales in the Hindtistini 
language, by Mir Armuan of Dibil, ete. Third Edition .... by 
Duncan Forbes, LL.D, ete. London: 1851. Royal Svo, pp. iv. 
9457, (120). 

The Een faa Gazetteer; containing = sa descriptions of the 

ines, kingdoms...., ete. of Hindostan, and the adjacent 
‘countries, India beyond the Ganges, andthe Eastern Archipelago; 
together with sketches of the manners, customs ...., €tc 
their various inhabitants. By Walter Hamilton. London: 1815. 
Avo, pp. xv. 862. | 

Memoir of the Rev. C. T. E. Rhenius, ge ph extracts from his 
Journal and Correspondence, with details of missionary proceed - 
ings in South India. By his 8on., London: 1841. §vo, pp. xi. 
627. 

Simplification des Langues Orientales, on Méthode nouvelle et facile 
d'appremire les langues Arabe, Persane et Turque, avec des carac- 
tires Européens, Par C-F, Volney, Paris: 3 (of Republic : 
A. TD. 1795.) 8v¥o, pp. 196. : 

The Psalms of David, in Coptic and Arabic. London: 1826. 
Small 4to. 

The Four Gospels, in Coptic and Arabic. London; 1829. Small 4to. 

A-w pilow-shade, of woven paper; Chincae manufacture, 

A fan of Chinese manufucture, having upon one side a plan of the 
city of Canton. 

An image of Osiris, ancient Egyptian, with hieroglyphic inseription : 
104 inches high. 

The bow! of a common Eeyptian chibouk, or smoking-pipe. 

Three silver dollars, of Chinese, Japanese, and Formosan coinage ; 
all very rare, 

A Siamese tical, of pure silver, worth sixty cents. | 

Be a aes a half, and a whole Rupee, coinage of the East 

dian Company. 





he 


=evriEt 


Sexes the streets and on the walls of the city, January, 1856. 

red , 16} by 10 inches. 

The Chinese War: an account of all the operations of the British 
forces, from the commencement to the treaty’ of Nanking. By 
Lieut. John Ouchterlon ony, etc, 2nd Edition. London: 1844. 8¥o, 

‘Elkitib, ete. The Holy Bible, in High Malay, romanized. London: 
1821. Svo, pp. 1060 and 345, 

Injil Alkudus, ete. The New Testament, in High Malsy, Arabic 

+ Harlem: 1820, &vo, 

Kitab Alkudus, ete. The New Testament in Malay [dialect of the 
Straits]. Singapore: 1853. 8vo. 

A letter, manuscript, in the Malay language, to the Sultan of Rhio, 

The New Testament, in Javanese. S8vo, pp. 760, xvi. 

2 in Sinmese ; translated by Rav. J. T. Jones, 
TD. D. Bangkok: 1849-53. '12mo. 

A sheet of Siamese, as eens: ea new fount of type, of lange 
size, made by J. H. Chandler. kok.] 

The Hongkong Government Gastte say ries. Vol, L Nos. 51 
and 52; containing the treaty between Great Britain and Siam, 
of April 18, 1855, and the supplement, to that preety: of May 13, 
1856. Victoria : 1856, Folte PP. 13, 

A sheet containing the inghaolese alphabet, the single letters and 
their various combinations, F 

Singhalese Satin Book, . Fomhon 1856, .12mo, pp. 48, 

ng Book, Part L... 1851, pp. 60.; Part IL... 
1852. erie Colombo. 12mo. 

Singhulesa A Hthmneds for the use of Native Schools. Part I. .... 
ican 1852. 12mo, PP. a6. 

Singhalese ‘Tracts :— 

An Abridgement of the Church of England Liturgy, read by tha 
Wesleyans. [Colombo]: 1859. 12mo, pp. 12. y 

Wesleyan Catechism, Colombo: 1851,. 12mo, p 23. 

The Resse Se Devil Ceremonies. [Colombo]: 1851, 12mo, 


The Bis Bible, translated into Singhalese. The Pentateuch and 
Joshua..... Colombo: 1854. 12mo, pp. 579. | 

The Listory of Ceylon, from the earliest. period-to the present time, 
By John Pereira, ete, Colombo: 1653. 12mo, Singhelese. 

A Pali Grammar, in Singhalese, on fifty strips of palm ke leaf, 14 by 
13 inches. 

Thirty-nine colored drawings, 18 a 16 inches, illustrating the su- 
pérstitions ceremonies of the Singhalese ; by a native artist, . 
A colored drawing, 104 by 16 inches, cd; native Singhalese artist, 

-,iepretinting the figures symbolizing the Sign ofthe Zodic. 


ESVice 


By the Asiatic Society of Paris, 
latique vee. Se Série, Tomes vy. vi. -Paris: 1855. Syo. 


Sacred Songs. .... Published by the American Mission. Bombay : 
1855. 8vo. Marathi, 

By Hon, WN. P. Banks, 

stp. from the President of the United States to the two Houses 

af | = at the commencement of the First Session of the 
Thirty-fourth Congress. Parts I, Il, Il. Washington: 1855. 
3 vols. 8yo. * 

By the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, 

Verhandelingen van het Bataviansch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen. Deel xviii, xx, xxi, 1, xxi, 2. 1842-1847. Syo, 
Deel xxii-xxv. 1849-1853. 4to. Batavin. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde.  Uitge 
ear Batay. Gen. van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, on 

tie van P. Bleeker, ete. Jaargang I, Aflevering 1-12. 1852 

-1854. Jaargang Il, Aflevering 1-4. "1854. Batavia. 8vo. 
fly the Bombay Auziliary Brit, and For. Bible Society. 

Jubiles Commemoration at Bombay of the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society, 21st Dec, 1859. Includitig¢’ a historieal view of the 
translation and circulation of the Scriptures by the Bombay Aux- 
iliary Society. Bombay :°1854. 8vo, pp. 02. 

By the Bombay Branch of the Roy. As. Society, 
Journal of the Boinbay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Nos. 
EYL xviii. xix. Bombay: 1852-54. vo. 

By Sir Jokn Bowring, of Hong-Kong. 

A Letter on the Population of China. By Sir John Bowring, [Ar- 
ticle I of Transactions of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Bociety.] [Hong-Kong :] 1855. 8vo, pp. 18: | 

By Hon, Chas, W. Bradley, of Singapore. 

The Chinese Repository. [A monthly Journal.} Vols, xi-xiii, xy— 

Pipe atk Ferd 7 vols, 8vo. 

General Index of Subjects contained in the sweaty y Volumes of 
the Chinese Repository ; with an arranged list of the articles. 











A Manifesto issued by the Chinese of Canton, warning Dr. Peter 


Parker, U. & Com 





TSS oy to China, not to come to that city; 


ADDITIONS, Era 





By the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Proceedings of the Amer, Ac. of Arts and Sciences, Vol. my, pp. 
1-144. Boston: 1852-55. Svo. ) 

By the Secretaries of the A. B.C. F. MM. 

Observations on the Fevers of the West Coast of Africa. By Henry 
A. Ford, M.D. New York: 1856. 12mo, pp. 48. 

Reports and Letters connected with special meetings of the Mah- 
ratta and Tamil Missions of the A. B.C. F. M., in Feb., Mar. 
Ap'l, May, and June, 1855. Als» Reports of the Syrian Mission 
and of a Conference at Constantinople. [Printed at Bombay, 
Madras, Caloutta, and Boston: 1855-1856.) 8vo. 

By Prof. A. N. Arnold. 

Resumé des Actes de Ia Société Archéologique de Gréce. 2™* Edi- 
tion. Athens: 1847. 8vo. 

Actes de Ja douziéme Réunion Générale de la Soc. Arch. de Greéce, 
Athena: 1848. 8vo, pp, 31. 

Actes de la treiziéme Réunion Générale do la Soc. Arch. de Groce. 
Athens: 1849, 8vo, pp. 37. . 

Organisme de la Soe. Arch. de Gréee. Athens: 1848, 8vo, pp. 16. 

_ By the Royat Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vol. xv. Part 2. London: 1855. 8vo., 

Thirty-second Annual Report of the R.A. S.of G.B.and IL Lon- 
don: 1855. 8vo, pp. 16. 

List of Members, Committees, etc, of the R.A. S. of G. B. and L 
London: 1855. 8vo, pp. 16. 

Vestiges of Assyria. Sheet Ist. Ichnographic Sketch of the Re- 
mains of Ancient Nineveh, with a eonitake of the modern Mo- 
sul, Sheet 2nd. Showing the positions and of the ancient 
cities of Nimrid and Selamiyeh. Sheet 3d. Map of the Country 
included in the angle formed by the River Tigris and the Upper 
Zab, From trigonometrical surveys made by order of the Gov- 
ernment of India in... 1852, by Felix Jones, ete..., aided by 
J. M. Hyslop, etc.... Three sheets, 50 by 30 inches, London: 
LE55.. 
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ADDITIONS 
LIBRARY AND CABINET 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


Serremper, 1855—Octouer, 1856. 


An Aaron the Alums ofthe Uni Nn, ees eee 

York ...- June 28,1853. By Prof . Draper, M.D. New 
York: 1853. Bvo, 30, 

An Address before the ion of the Alumni of the Univ. of tha 

City of New York, June 28, 1852, By C.8. Henry, D.D. New 

York: 1853. 8¥o, pp. 2 


Wittiam D. Wairsey, Labrarian, 


By Rev. S.J. Smith, of Bangkok. 
Thai, auctore D. J. Bapt. P 


Laws of Siam. Vol. i, Royal 8vo. Siamese. 
The Gospel according to Matthew, Translated from the Greek 5 _re- 
i Dan ees 1853. 12mo, pp. 92, Siamese. 

M (As above.) 1851. pp. 71. 

The Gospel acconling to Luke. (As above.) 1864. pp. 06. 

The Gospel according to John. (As above.) 1851. pp. 88. 

Acts, translated from the Greek by J.T, Jones, D.D. ard edition. 

‘Bangkok: 1853, 12mo, pp. 77. Siamese, 

Romans. (As above.) pp. 78-110. 

Siamese Tracts, by Rev. J. T. Jones, D.D. Bangkok: 1853. 12mo. 
viz ? 

Book of Parables. 5th edition. pp. 48. 
Instructions of the Lord Jesus. 2nd edition. pp. 55. 
The Golden Balance, 4th edition. pp. 36. 

By Rev. D. T. Stoddard, of Oroomiah. 

O Peremezhayushtshikhsya, ete. [Of the varying Changes of Level 
of the Caspian Sen.] By N. Khanikof. 8vo, pp. 87. Mussian. 

By M. Garcin de Tassy, of Paris. 

Mémoire sur lea Noms Propres et les Titres Musulmans. Par M. 
Garein de Tassy. (Extr. de Année 1854 du Journ. As.) Paris: 
1854. 8vo, pp. 93. 

Les Femmes Pottes dans I'Inde, Par M. Garein de Tassy. (Extr. 
de la Revue de Orient, etc, nro. de Mai 1854.) Paris: 1854. 


Bvo, pp. 10. 





_vised by §. Mattoon. 
The Gospel according to 


By Mr. H. W. Wales. 


Kilidisa’s Ring-Cakuntala, Herausgegeben, tbersetzt, und mit 
Anmoerkungen versehen, vou Dr. Otto Boehtlingk, etc. Bonn : 
iaaee ea as C ahora | 
Franz Bopp aber das Conjugationssystem der Sanskritsprache, ete. 
He scnieh n.... von Dr. K. L Windischmann. Frankfort 
am Main: 1816, 8vo. | 
Flementa Persica. Edidit Georgius Rosen. Berloni: 1843. 16mo. 
The Present State of the Cultivation of Oriental Literature. “A Lec- 
ture ...+ by Prof. HL. H. Wilson. London: 1852. 8vo, pp. 25. 


By Dr. J. Wilson, Jr, U. SN 
Fourteen small books printed in Japan. 









A. Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manteeripts, in the Arabic 
and Persian Langu Lange peer nthe Library brary of the It. A. 8, of 
G. B. and 1. m. H. Morley, eto. London: 1854, Svo. 

Emay on the itecture of the Hinds, Ba Hen Bhs, 6: With 
“fony-ight Plates London: 1834, . dito, pp. xiv. 64 


By the Royal Society of Northern Antiquarians, 


Société Royale des Antiquares dn Ser Apergu, ete. le premier 
Jany., 1852, 8¥0, pp, 8. {2 copies 

The Discovery of America by the N en, and The Connection of 
the Northmen with the East. [Brief sketches, by Prof ©. C. 


| Bro, 4. (4 copies). 
Medici a nde iti jets Udbredelsa i China. Udgivet 
oe on chinesiske s10T1S forenings Vegne af Chr. H. Kalkur, ete, 
1-13, 1851-52. Kjébenhavn. 8vo, pp. 06. 


By Prof. B. E. Salisbury. 
Nebzeh min Divin esh-Sheikh Nasif el-Yiirijy, ete = tl sec portion of 
oA, 











the poems of ——.].... Beirftt’ A. HL 126 1853. Bvo. 
Catalogue des Livres. és et Manuserits composant la Biblio- 
théque de fen M. Eugene Burnouf,.,.. Paris: 1854. Bvo, 


Jo de Constantinople. 8™° Année, Nos. 455, 462, 470, 577- 
79, 586, 587. 1853 and:1855. 
si snip de Connretinaple, 10 iii 6 Dee. 20 Dec, 1853, 10 Jan., 


Lilvspartial. “Journal de Ecce. ame Année, Nos 7038, 721, 
723. 1854, 
ay Anumpa Tosholi. An English and Choctaw Definer. ... - 
Cyrus B Fieson: New York: 1852, 12mo., 
The Bo of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, translated into the Choctaw 
Language. .... New York: 1852, 16mo. 
The New estament .... translated into. the Choctaw Language. 
. New York: 1848, Seamten be 61a, 
Vba Anumpa Mak, ete. A Book of Questions on the Gospel of 
_ Mark, in the Choctaw Language. .... By Rev. Alfred Wright, 
ete. New York: 1852. 12mo, 
Vba Anumpa Luk, ete. A Book of Questions on the Gospel of 
Luke, in the Choctaw Language..... By Rev. Alfred right, 
ete. New York: 1852. 12mo, 


By Mr. Chr. D. Seropyan. 


Arphiagan Hahasdani, ete. [The Glories of Armenia, a poem, in 
Ancient Armenian, by Hohannes Merzayyan, of Van.) Ortakoy, 
near Constantinople: 1836, 8vo, pp. G40. 


r¥ a 


‘scon-Me Tsing Jing S. [Hymn Book, in Ningpo Coll, romanized 
Nying-po: 1851. 16mo size, pp. 24. 
Se-lah teng Hien-nab. [Story of Sarnh and Hannah, in Ningpo Coll., 
romanized). Nying ing: po: 1852. 24mo sine, pp. 12.. 
site of an Arithmetic, in Ningpo Coll, roman- 
Sap ge p. 1-16, 


i, ete. lgia Nairmay in roman- 
iad] oan raphy and ceca Nying- 
po: 1852. 8vo size, pp. 185. 
Di-Gyiu Du, ete, (A Geography, in bi acuag: -answera, with 
Pisin in Ni Fag Me : 1853. "Folio, 
hy, by L. Way, of the Presb. ah. Mission, Ningpo. [ Ning- 
me 1853. 8vo size. 2 copies. fe ibaa 
Pieeaens. on fieleok Fostiogscl Oia estament History ; with a Bib- 
lical Map. Ningpo: 1852. S8vo size. Chinese. 


By the Patent Ovfice, 
rt of the Commissioner of Patents for the year 1653, Part i. 
rts aud Manufactures. Washington: 1854. 8vo, 
By Rev, J. Perkins, D. D. of Oroomiah, 


Ancient Syrisc MS., in the Nestorian character, of the History of 
Alexander; with a manuscript English translation, by Rev. J 
Porkina, D. D. 

The Persian Flower: a Memoir of Judith Grant Perkins, of Oroo- 
miah, Persia. Boston: 1853. 12mo. 


By Ree. Henry N. Rankin, of Ningpo. 
Mi-t'e ee Foh-ing Sh0. [Gospel of Matthew, in Ningpo Collo- 





en Ny transluted by Rev. W. P. Martin and Rev. W. 
T Rosell | Nyin : 1855. &vo size, 
Laskyab Dj Fob ho. [Gospel of Luke, in Ningpo Coll., ro- 
manized.| N 1853. Svo size. 
JahJen Djin Foh-in he ah do Gospel of John, in Ningpo ‘ Coll. roman- 
ined ; translated Martin and Russell.) Ningpo : 
1853. 8vo size. 


inaaione ek tea 
won K. Roth und W. D. 
. [Text.] Berlin: 1855. 8vo. 
By the Royal iteiatic’ Goriety: 


The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Vol. xvi. Part 1. London: 1854. Gvo. 








ger Ly rt ae: say Six Tracts of the 
Book of the Recognizance of Euclid, oe 
Onleutta:: 1824. 8yo. 

. urmanica, or a Catalogue of indigenous and cultiva- 
ted, in Sesalen ofS eer ” Salen, bo aeons a = 
by Rev. Francis Mason, Tavoy : 1801. 12mo. 


By Prof, Maz Muller, af Ozford, 
Suggestions for the assistance of Officers in learning the Languag 
f the Seat of War in the East. Max Maller, M.A,, | 
Map, drawn by Augustus Peas 


mathe mies to the alphabetical 
= held | eof Chev, Bunsen aides 1854. 
By Max Maller, M. A, ete. fovion: 1854. Syo, pp. 53 
Letter to Pig mrp on the Classificatioh of the Turanian 
; by Max Maller, M.A, ete. [London: 1854.] 8vo. 
woe J. ee DD, 
Discoveries in Chinese, ete. .... By Stephen Pearl Andrews. New 
York: 1854. 12mo, - 
By the Nestorian Mission of the A.B, C.F. M. 
The Old Testament in the Ancient and Modern Syriac, the former 
Coe Besisio vertion, tive latter: mew translation from the Hebrew: 
él columns, Oroominh, Persinz: 1853.  4to, 
ba Se Monape Meoees gs Toast ve: Missions of the Preah, 
Church in the (7. States, ": 
A list iB ceria Mer in the Ningpo Colloqnial, roman- 
ined, ~8vo size, weed ie 
Initials and finals of the Ningpo Colloguial, romanized. 1p. foticndied 
A Primer in Ningpo Colloquial, romanized, 8yo size, pp. 54. 
gird aity bare [Life of our Saviour, in Ningpo Coll, romanized.] 


ig Ta, 1851, 8vo size, 
We c. [Rev. N. Hall's Tract: Come to Jesus, in Ningpo 
cd] Nying-po : 1853. nee he 


Nying-po: 1852. tb Bp snd the Oxp of Wine 


12. 
oe eee oe Tn one vol, 146mo size. 











Tavarikh-i-Hind, ete. Marshman’s History of India, | translated into 
Urdu. Caleatta’: 1852. ,lime. _ 

pe fe mutakaddimin =, tnutikbkherin ki, etc, [Ancient and 

edern History, in Hindustini.] Caleutta: 1852. 12mo. 

Mufiaaibyhn.. Hindustani Reader. Vol. i. ... 1851. Vol. tis. 
1846, Vol. di. ... 1847, Calcutta.’ 12mo. 

Selections, Historical: F Literary, and Scientific . Caleutta: 1845. 
12mo,  Hindust 

Makisid-i-ultim, ote. a A Trento on the Objects; ay Advanag 8 
Pleasures of Science, by Lord Brougham. Transl. into i by 
Syed Mohomed Meer, etc, Calcutta: 1841. 12mo. 

An Introduction to the Séntal Lan : 5 of a Grammar, 
-Reaaink Lessona, and a Vorabulary... B - Phillips. Val- 
eutta: 1852. 16mo, (Bengal ee ae 

Santal Primer. -..- Calentia: 1850. 12mo, Pp a4, (Bengal 


character.) 
equel to the Sautal Primer. .... Calcutta: 1850, 12mo, pp. 44. 





aha Khasia Language... Calcutta: 1852. 12mo, 


y Lessons in Oriys, for the use.of schools. 3rd edition, 
Calcutta: 1838, 12mo, pp. 24. 
; or Fables in tea diz Language, for the use of schools. 








Lega, pps 46. 

ilosophy, in a series of familiar dinlogues. 
Voli... Caleutta > 1840. 12mo. English and Oriye. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy, designed for the Instruction of In- 
dian Youth. Parti... 1880. Part i ii. « . 1832, Caloutta. sha 

The Persian Primer, in three Parts: Elem nts, Accidence, and Fa- 
bles, ... Calcutta: 1852, .12m0, 12. Perma, 

Kuvi’id-i-Farsi, etc, «cs. of, Rules in Persian Grammar. rd edi- 
tion. Calcutta: 1853. 12mo, pp. 52. Persian, 

a. or Garden of Arts; an abridgment of Persian rhet- 

. by Mahii-Raja Kali-Krishua ur, etc. Calcutta: 

- 1847. 12m0, pp. 82. erxuait. 

The Persian Render or Select Extracts from varions £ mitt Writ- 
ers. Vol. i.... 1824. Vol ii -« 1824. “Vol. fi) 22 1825. 





Caloutts 
Tujnees ool . aes or Discrimination between Words similar in 
| but different in meaning. --+- Srd edition. ‘Calentta: 1926. 
14. Persian. 
ores BP btedi, ete. ‘Tiileelat of Mowluvee Hubtiin, Calcutta : 


me. avo, pp. 26. Persian. 
games oa A Sphere Index to i 


vee vce ‘Ulee, ote. meet Lae "1820. ayo. eae 





xvi 


ny sa aaa Pe Arithmetic, for the use of Schools. —By the 
Revised edition. Calcutta: 1847. 12mo, 
Pant Hindi. | 


BhiAshh lilAvati, [An Arithmetic, in Hindi.] Calcuttn: 1852, 12mo. © 

Padirthavidyisira, ete. Elements of Natural Philosophy and Natu- 

» ral in a series of familiar dinloguea, Calcutta: 1846. 
12mo, findt. 

Outlines of Geography and Astronomy and of the History of Hin- 
dustan. Extr. from Pearce’s Geog., with intr. chapter by L. Wi 
en es . Calleutta : iad 12mo. nee ae 

ad etc. Geography: in question and answer, 

outta; 1847. 12mo. 7 

Bharatavarshly a itilifisa, etc, Marshman’s History of India. Transl. 
into Hindi. Calentta: 1852, 12mo, 

Upadeca kathh, ete. Stewart's Historical Aneodotes, with a Sketch 
{ the History of England, ‘and her Connection with India. Transl. 

: -T. Adam. Hinduwee, 2nd edition. Caleuttn: 1837. 









eg the Benefits of Knowledge; etc. . cin Hindus .... 
Be Caches tas 1A Taisen li Language, compiled 
a,ete, A ve 
__by Rev. M. T. Adam. et ik 1839. 8vo. Jf 
Bint ii, ete. Hindustani 5 see sia in two Parts. Parts 
my “ea 1852. 12mo, p 
Kavita bAn-i-urdi, ete. (ita) Urdd Risdlah, or Rules of 
- Boba Oreineat: cntta: 1852, 12mo, pp. 77. 
Plasng Stories in Urdd, for ee Ce cutta: 1848. 


Bhn fe Gait for Cis wes of Schools. Part i 1848, Part ii... 
1852. Calcutta. 12mo, pp. 36, 35. 

Larkin kA darpan, ete. Looking-gins for Children. Calcutta : 
1846. 12mo, pp. 36. Hindwaténd, 

Natural Philosophy—Mechanics. .... Caleutta.; 1843, 12mo, 

Ue ihm-i-hissb, etc. Elementary ‘Treatise on Arithmetic, in Urdu; 

accommodated to the European system. Calcutta: 1852. 12mo, 
87. Hindustani, 

Miah al-aflik, ete. An Easy Introduction to Astronomy. Calcutta : 
1846. 12m0. Hindusténi. 

h (twenty), illustrative of Miss Bird's Astronomy. Oblong 4to. 


‘ in Hindwstin!.) 
Avval jughrfiyah, etc. [An elementary Geography; in in Hindustiint,} 
Caloutta : 1853. 12mo, pp. 85. 
Mirdt al-akAlim, ete. Geography, in question and answer. Caloutta : 
1845. 12mo0. ffir 
Safar nimeh, etc. [Travels of Mungo Park, translated Srilc EEndlins- 
tini.] Calcutta: 1853, 12mo. 





Ter — 





Caltutta : He ¥aiho, 


Barna-Mala. pp. #8. Part ti mth editi 1853. 
(2 copies.) P: Roce rae es 12m, 36, 8. 
ores eo tigeoet ar Sa First Part. 13th 


edition, 1862. Second Part. Sth edition. 1850. Third Part. 
_ 4th edition. 851: Calcutta. 12m0, feel 36, 36. 





1am, pp. 85. Beng ae 
* Calcutta: 1851. ‘By, pp. & al] 
hastivishs 


Benga 

thayaka itihdsa. [Stories of the elephant. 
Caleutta: 1851. 8vo, pp. 8. So ] 

A System of Logic; “written in Sanacrit by the venerable sage Boodh, 
and expl. in a Sunse, comm. fordh learned Visewonath Tur- 
kalonear. Transl. into - Nath Turkopunch- 
anun..... Calcutta: 1831. = 

Elements of Natural Philosophy and Natural History, in a Series of 
Familiar Dialogues. Designed for ction of Indian Youth. 





e Calcutta: 1830. 8vo. Bengai 
The Abridgment of Dr. Goldsmith's History of Greece; transl. ito 
for the use of schools and private students, By Khettro 
Mohun Mookerjea....- Caloutta: 1833, ‘8vo. 
Hindui Primer... «. Caleta: 1851. Taino, pp. 12. 
3 g-Book. .:.. Culcutta: 1851. 12mo, pp. 80, 

Hindi t i 3 i. A Hindi Grammar, for | truction 
iggy tn answers, Caleutta + 1853. 


p. 66. 
Niti Kalle: a Fable, in the Hina! ing onde tu Chil i'n wlio 
st Part. 













_.» 1846. 2nd Part, 1845. Calcutta, 12mo, pp. 


Hindui Readers Vol. i. .... 3rd edition. 1851. 
a AERS: Vol ili. .... 1838, Caleutta. 12mo, 
jihisa. ‘Pleasing Tales, ete. aren 1846. 12mo, 








‘1851. 12mo. Sanskrit. 
Lilivatl, ete, [An Aha by Gn Se 
1852, wig babi Sanskrit, 
‘4 os [An Algebra, by Bhiskara-Ackrya.} Calcutta ; 


Vyikarannsirah, etc. A Grammar of the Sanscrit Langu yey de~ 
signed for the use of native students; by Madhub Cl] PL Jur Pandi 
Sia eat LEE 4, Smo or eye 
pj arans, ete. Grammar Bengali Language, 
* Shri Brajs Kishor Gupta. Calcutta: 1853, 12mo, Hengilt. 
JAudiya vyAkarana. A Grammar of the | te hap 
late Rammohun Rey, Calentta: 1851. 
Abhidbina, ete. Bengali Dictionary, fr the tse of schoo Cal 
outta: 1653,, 16m0. : 
al Vernacular Clase-Book Reader; for! nologies and 
. Transl. into Bengali by the late Rev, Wm. Yates, D. D. 
snd sai sven. Saree Ses ~12mo., 


Vishnu-Qarman, tranal. into 
















oe hy; or Inétructive and 

s reapecting (Creation ; compiled by the Inte-Rev. 
E laceen Onlnitta © 1252. I2mo. | Bengéits 

Bhagola vrttint. Geography, int 





torical and miscellaneous. By the Iote Row W.H. Pearoo Cal: 
cutta : 1846, ne epee 
comprising indamnenttal: Riles wtih Tables, eee 
illustrated Ootcate: Jeepers schools. 
By J, Harle. .... Calcutta : 1848, 12mo, 





(postal. May's Ganita, being = collestion vet f ‘arithmetical 
tables, ete. Caleutta: 1852. 12mo, pp. 50. “genoa 

Patra-Kaumudi; or Book at Letters, ete. etc.... Caleutim: 1851. 

Tomo, 88. | 








apts to the young, in easy questions and answers. By the | 
Rev. J. Keith. “Caloutta: 1846. 12mo, pp. 69. Bengali, 
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The Proverbs of Solomon, in Sanserit. Culeuttn: 1842. 12m0, — 
Thé Book of the Prophet Isnialt, in Sanscrit- Calcutta 1844, 12mo. 
The New Testament ... in Sanscrit, Transl. . . . by the Cale. Bapt. 
Missionaries, ion Wr Native Assistanta. 2nd edition. Caleuttn : 


The Four ¢ ih the Acts of the Apo in Samet Cal- 
eutta : 184 . Bro. v 
acter]. ‘Transl. by ths Cala Rapes Meconiiiin i Native Ae 


 gistanta. : i rt . FP: net 
ee Caleutta: 1847. Svo, pp. ae 


6th edition. Calcutta: 1851. 
The The Four iat and the Acts, in Hindusténi ‘Arable ah esac). 
=e agg 7 Oe jcutta: 1846, 8vo, 


The New Testament .... win the Hindi Laxiguage [Devan i char- 
acter]. Transl. by the Cale. Bapt Missionaries, with ative As- 
‘sistanta. Calentia: 1848. rota oe 

—— the same .. Kaithi character. tin: 1850, Svo, pp. 840. 
The Four Gospels with the Acts of the Apostles, in Kaithi. [pp. 
The Holy bo. + inte Beng Caloutta > 1853, Bro. 





iy gat 18 Language, Transl, by the Cale. 
Bapt. Missionaries,’ with Native Assistants Ee Clcente: 1845. Royal 
Svo, pp. 1144. 


—— the same. . Qndveilinnss Caleutta > 1862. pp. 812, 268. 

The Psalms of David, in Bongall. Transl. by the Cale, Hapt. Mis- 
sonaries, Calcutta: LHS. 12mo. 

lksiah and. Daniel, in Berigaéli. Tranal. a gear vag 

ign are ck 1847, aya at bth 
oe anciarean tabs deaae "Gobet: 1846. 


Royal 8vo.. 
—— the same ‘Sth edition. Calcutta: 1846. 12mo. 


The Four Gospels with the Acts of the Apostles, in nage Cal- 
sential ‘1849, we 







tags Aue the Acts oF thcAcooinn ‘ay 
The Sanscrit Reader; or Easy Introduction to 
Calcutta: 1847, 12mo. 








jae 1854. yp ach 8 aed Chinese. | 
eb aerate opti = fargng 
. gh erie lgaaepgaalpes 1854, 12mo.size, each 24 to 


Godden of i Classic. 32, Chineie and paere, 
es el ro hn nce a8 
Te Dyan ok i te ponte See Pe 2 





en a on 
mage Of Takpot palm leaf. 33 strips, 
Talhi by uk bom oe 
Bp RW De. CO, of Hong Mio. 
The Notions of the Chinese concerning God and Spirits : with tn 
ination of the Defense of an Essay on the oper | 
of the words Elobizn, ‘and The into the Chinese 1 guage, by 
_ Wm. J. Boone, D.D,, éte.; by é Rev, James Legge, .D, ete. 
“Hong Kong: 1852. Bvo, 
By Lippincott, Grambo &: Con of Philailelphias 
Specimen of Lippincott, G bo & Co’s Complete Pro 
Gasoteer of the World, ee, Philadel pita 1853, Royal bro. 
m By Mr. J. Livingston. an at 
es of edition filgnerican Portrai it Galler ¥y 
blished by Jahn Livingston, New. York 8vo, pp. 16. 
By the late Rev, Hf. Lobdell, Mf. D., of Movil,” 
gee sorleny rer preaigetn Published by the Ameri- 
ran Siesige at Mach. 











A Series of Rough Sketches of Oriental Heads, [Drawn from life 
ame ed by Sy ae le Grant, Esq., of Caleutta.] No. 


By Rev, Francis Meson, of Towy. 
The Holy Bible, in the Sanserit Vol. i. containi the 
five ess a Moses fad the Nook Secice Vol. i, slintialing 
_ the hist. books, from Judges to Esther. ‘Translated .. a by the 
Se Baptist Missionaries, with Native Assistants. 
2. 8V¥o. 
«vac, Gales bape Misans Cesena ‘ranelates 
PERL age op h Calcutta’: 1848, 12mo. 
Dareciee eek ‘git, ete. [The Psalms of David, in Sanskrit 








: 1844, 12mo,. 


xi 
Pep dphihios GL d. Rake Acad Was. bo. sbge) 
Wien: 1854. - ogy ha cline’ « 


Ueber die Arabische i¢ von Spanien ; von ‘igi: Ei ether 

Hammer-Purgstall, ete. Aus d. DeecHefte é. J. 1854 4.8. d 

hil hist, Cle Kis, A d. d. Wiss, bes. abged.) Wein: 1854. 
Svo, pp. 64. (2 copies.) 


By Dr, S. Hernise. 

A Guide to Conversation in the En and Chinese Languages, for 
the use of Americans and Cie ie California. and seenuere: 
‘By Stanislas Herniaz, M. D., ete. Boston, ‘Cleveland: (Ghio), and 
‘London: 1854. Oblong 4to. (2 copies.) 

By Rev, P. R. Hunt, of Madras. 

Aas emul Spinaeerty Repository, Vol. i. No. 1, Jan. 1854. Royal 
_ Bvo, pp. 40. 1 oil 
| R Wiss Academy of St, Petersburg. 

Sanskrit-W orterbuch, eae: von der Kaisa. Acad. der Wissensohaf 
ten, bearb. von Otto Boehtlingk und Rudolph Roth. Bogen 21- 
40, St, Petersburg: 1854. 4to- 


By the Imper. Publ. Libr, of St. Petersburg. 
(a Get Maca ASC Doeony: 15. 
bigs >utersbourg. - St. Petersbourg: 1852. 
ee ere of Nellore, 
The History of Jesus Christ, etc. Madras: 1853, 12mo. Telugu. 
By Rev. J. W. Johnson, of Hong-Kong. 
Nine Siamese Tracts, from the A. M. A. Presa, Bangkok, viz: 


The Miracles bs Jesus. ath edition. 1853. 12mo, pp. 82. 
3 | 4 pp. 49. 


Pringer + by. Cosel sre edition, 1851. 12mo, 








ete.: by D. ere 8rd edition. 


Bible je History. 8 ae 1853. 16mo, 
Instructions of the Lord Jesus ; bps de fedone, DD. 2nd 
* "" edition. 1853. rae te Is 

The Golden Balance; by J. T. Jones, D.D. 4th edition. 


1853. 18mo, pp, 36. 
of Parables ; by Rev. J. T. Jones, D. D. Sth edition. 


1853. 18mo, pp. 4 


=z 


By Mr. Erskine, son of the Author. | 
A History of India under the two Sint Sovereigns ofthe Toute of 
--Taimur, Baber and Huméyun; by William Erskine, Esq., etc. 
In two volumes. Vols. i. ii. London: 1852, 8vo, 


By the Ethnological Society of London, 
Sn of he Eig Sit of Tad Vols. i. ii. iii, Lon- 
don : Saige BVO. voor 
A Manual of ological Inquiry; bel a series of questions con- 
cerning the human race, ...+- for the use of travellers 
and others * ome) of man. London: 1852. 


. 26th May, 1854, 

ro oy ac ‘of the Recent Pro- 
‘chard Cul reap _London. 8vo, pe. 
Probable | of Me) piesa: Indians, with 
Saar Caribs. A paper read before the Ethn. Soc., “Tsth 
March, 1954. By Jas. Kennedy, Esq. etc. London : 1854. Svo, 


pp- 42. 








By the German Oriental Society. 

Zeitachrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellachaft .... viii. 
a, 4, ix. 2, 2. Nadi yr A 1854-55. 8vo. 

Veteris Testamenti Aethiopici Tomus Primus, sive Octateuchus Ae- 

ics, « Get haewtiae Paw Secundus. 
. Lipsise : 1854. sm. 4to. 
| By Mr, W. W. Greenough, 

Prabodha Chandrodaya, Krishna Misri Comoedia, Sanskrite et 
Latine edidit Hermannus Brockhaus, Fase. Prior, continens tex- 
tum Sanseritom. Lipsim : 1855, 8vo, 

Malay Tracts: Singapore: Am: Miss. Press, No.2. Explanation of 
the Ten Commandments. 1835. 8vo, pp. 28. 

eee, Didaskalin Khrisuasiké. Smyrna: 1855. 


| 13. 
 Omnilie para _N. Bamba, ‘Ermoupolis; 1824. 12mo, pp. 10. 
Eight odd niaters of Turkish and Multese Ne 


A sheet exhibiting a synoptical view of all the 
Hebrew verb, 


By Ree. L, Grout, of Umaunduzi, 8, Africa. 
Inewadi ka Pauls etc, .... Epistle of Paul to the Romans. Port 
Natal: 1854. Svo, pp. 54. Zulu, 
By Baron Hammer-Purgetall, of Vienna. 
Literatur Geschichte der Araber, etc. .... von Hammer- 
#te Abtheilung. ster Bd. eter Bd. Wien: 1854-55. to. 
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peers vice ats , and used for’ i- 
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.: SiciCN LATA We Sredinetemnemtion or Paper, 
Pay) ovale ee § CRIES < Solingen a {rq 
A Yapanens cosh tilbed You walus Jmukes Ge 160 cab, equal : £, 
dime in U.S. currency, bearing the name of the Exnperor of at 
By Prof. H. Brockhaus, of Leipzig. 

Dio Lieder des Hafiz, Persich mit dem Commentare des Sudi_he- 
rausg, you Hermann Brockhana. Ersten Bandes erstes Heft. 
Leipzig: 1854. pp. xii. 72. 

bd By Mr. John P. ‘ots Alpe be 
Ong Sete 4 which Hussain Bey was appointed Fertash, or 









weeper-out of Sees Places of Mekka and Medina, with an- 
thority to appoint his lieutenant to do the same for him. Duted 
A. H. 1206, Rejeb 15th. 


By the Cantom Mistion of the A. B. OF. M. 
Commentary on Genesis, 1851, 8vo size. (Chinese, 


The Four Gospels. | do. do, 
Commentary on Matthew. 1848, do. do. 
Catechixm of Doctrine, 1851. 12mo. do. 


Senay. of Doctrine, in Trimeters. 1651. do. do. 
and Psalms. 1849. 8vo size, d 


Joan the True Got. 16mo size. 
Crucifixion of Jesus. tt Vdd, 
The New Birth. = do. 





he 
do. 
do. 
sumsive from Use of Opium. I2mosze. do. 
Christian Almanac, for 1852. Bvo size. “9 

oe 





Jul. Henr. Peterman, ete. Berolini : 1844. 
in instituto lith. reg. 4to, pp. iv. 56. 

By the Court of Directors of the Hon. East India Company, 

A Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian, and Hinddstdny Manuscripts of 
the Libraries of the King ef Oudh, compiled under the orders of 
» the Government of India by A.& gi ete... Vol. i, con- 
taining Persian and Hindtistéry Poetry ' Calcutta: 1854. Svo, 


pp. vill. 645. 








J) ha, ee, cee pd pg i, and il. Kings, L and i. Ci 
8vo. 
J} +, Nehemiah, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song 


‘lomon. Borsa Royal Svo. 
aoe by Matthew and Mark, in Pwo Karen; translated from 
o Been by Keres, "snd revised Dy terse: mason, amd 1), 1 
Brayton. .. - Tavoy: 1852; 12mo.~ 
Questions on Matthew, with explanatory notes ‘and practical remarks, 
in Pwo Karen; by D. L. Brayton, .... Tavoy: 1952, 12mo. 
Notes on the Epistle to the ebrews, in Karen ; by E. L. Abbott. 
. Ta¥oy: Bi i 12mo9, 
Thesaurus of “apts Oe a complete cee 
Karen Dictionary; aah tions prehss ples, illustrating the 
usages of every word, Written by Sau Kau-too, and compiled by 
1. Wa Wade. Vol. iv. Tav : 1850, oa (2 we 
Karen Calendar and for 1840; hee B The 
same eg Aieygone fe Lt an bound in one vol.) 
49-5 | 
Att Ai ny = Bhd ‘edition. Tavoy: 1852. bee 
The ep as acy age Fe -» 5th edition. Tavoy: 
14mo, p copie) 
The Childs Catichiece' Wom be H. Brayton. .... Tavoy : 
1852. 16mo, .Aaren. 
The Elders. .... By FP. Mason. .... 9d edition. Tavoy: 1852. 
1émo. Karen, 


A brief View of the Elements of Christianity, in Pwo Karen; by D 
L. Brayton. .... Tavoy: 1853. Bshee 32, 
Materia Medica and Pathology. [By a Tavoy: 1848. 





lémo, Aaren, 


By the Bombay Br. of the Roy. As. Society, 
The Journal of the Bombay Branch. of the Royal Asiatic | 
Edited by the Secretary. Nos. xvin. xix. Bombay: 1858-54. Svo. 


By Hon, Charles W. Bradley, of Singapore, 
The New Testament in Chinese. Translated from the Greek for the 
aa For. aed ati A Goddard. Ningpo: 1853, 8vo 






[Part Ist, cont the Gospels and Acts, 
A Key Divination by the mboo. 8vo size, Ohinese, 
phy of China — do. do. 






| min illuminated cover: brought from 
Em “12mo size, pp. 20. 
‘female beauty; 
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7 By the Am, Antig. Society 
the American An arian 
"aian-eine esc "ns 
By the Armenian Mission of the A. B. C.F. M. 
Old and New Testaments in Modern Armenian, with Refere: 
(Revised and edited by Rev. E. Riggs.) Smyrna : 1853, ‘tor 


pp. 1175. 
By the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Be Edited by the Secretaries: 
No. cexxxvil, (No. vr, 1853). itta: 1853. Syvo. 
a Indica. Nos. 68-61. Calcutta: 1853. 
No. 58. A Dictionary of the Technical Terms used in the Sei- 
ences of the Musalmans. Fasciculus Ist. 4to, | 
No. 59.....The Conquest of Syria, commonly ascribed to... 
al-Wag di, Fasciculus Ist,  8vo. 
No. 60. 's Listof Shy'ah Books and ‘Alam Alhoda’s Notes 
on Shy’ he hy. Fasciculus Ist. 8vo, 
is. $- A Bi ical Dictionary of Persons who knew Mo- 
caddie Bath Fasciculus Ist. Svo. 


nae die Sy of Pe 
Journal Asiatiqna ..... 4™* Série, Tome xx. 5™* Série, Tomes 
i. ii. (2 peed iii, iv. Paris: 1852-54. Bvo. 


By Rev. Cephas Bennet, of Tavoy. 

The Holy Bible, containing the Old and Slap mores in Sgan 
Karen..... Translated by Francis Mason, Third edition. Tavoy, 
Karen iis Press : 1853. Royal 8vo. 

The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in Sgan 
Karen, ,... Translated by Francis Mason. Third edition, Tavoy, 
Karen Miss. Pr&s: 1853. Royal 8vo, 

The Pentateuch .... in Sgau Karen. .... Translated by Rev. F. 

First edition. Tavoy, Karen Miss. Press: 1852, Royal 8vo. 
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ADDITIONS 


LIBRARY AND CABINET 
AMBRICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 
Avover, 1854—Aveust, 1855. 





FP eng ey UMTS, yey ere 
since the publication of the last List of Members, 





a 1. F Curks ef Sete ieee 
Mr. &. F. Dunlap, of New York. 
Prof. W. H. Green, of Princeton, N. J, 

" Rev. AL, Holladay, of Charlottesville, Va. 
“ FW. Holland, of East Cambridge, Masa. 
Rev. J. W. Miles, of Charleston, 8. C. 

Prof. Schele de Vere, of Charlottesville, Va. 


2, Corresponding Members. 
Rev. J. W. Johnson, Missionary in China. 
*Rev. TH. Lobdell, M.D. Missionary at Moai. 
_* D4. Macgowun, M.D,, Missionary in China, 
Prof. Max Miller, of Oxford, 





ii 
The officers of the last year ware re-clected, with the exception 
that Prof. W. D. Whitney of New Haven was chosen Librarian in 
the place of Mr. maT epee met ati oes oa at Pee 
to remove the library. 
The following papers were communical 

1 Bato sgl is Sins har ope sevens reskily Be 
Phurnician Inscription discovered at Sidon in January, 1855; by 
‘Prot, EE Salisbury, of New Haven. | 

inicatior # on the subject, received from Prof, W. H. Green 

rinceton, Rev. Dr. W: Jenka of Boston, and Mr. ‘W. W: Turner 

ok Washingtob, weré submitted to the Society. Rev. Dr. Murdock 

of New Haven also expressed his views ; and somo remarks bearing 
on the date of the inscription werd made by Dr. C. Pickering. 

Letter from Rev. J..L. Porter of Damascus to Dr, Robinson, con- 
taining Greek Inscriptions. With Remarks on the Inscriptions, 
by Rev. Pres. Woolsey. 

On the Topography and Antiquities of Cale-Syria North of Baalbek, 
being a portion of a forth-coming new volume of Biblical Re- 
searches ; by Rev. Dr. Robinson, of New York. 

On the Sanskrit Accent, being a review of « work recently published 
by Prof, Bopp of Berlin on the Sanskrit accent as compared with 
the Greek; by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 

Observations on a Tour in Kurdistdn; by the late Rev. H. Lobdell, 
M. D., Missionary at Mostl, 

Remarks upon Tico Assyrian Cylinders received from Dr, Lobdell 
of Mosil; by Prof. E. E. Salisbury, of New Haven. 

Review of a * Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese 
Languages” by Dr. Stanislas Hernisz; by Rev. M. C. White, Mis- 
sionary in China. 

Additional Remarks on the Division of Zulu Discourse into Words; 
by Rev. L. Grout, Missionary in 8. Africa. 

Some remarks were'also made by Prof. Felton, of Cambridge, on the 
Present State of the Modern Greek Language and Laterature. 
Rev. B. J. Bettelheim, M. D., Missionary in the island of Loo-Choo, 

having been introduced to the Society, made some observations re- 

specting the Japanese language and literature. 








i] 


The subject of a change in the amount of theiadsessment, annually 
ccs heeled beeng. takes up; it was shoved 
poled = “That the members of the Society pay henoeforth shisiation 
of five dollars annually into its treasury, instead of two dollars as 
beberins aed shat the szeonah peguianl: ta cgarsate 4 omen be, 
be seventy-five dollars.” — 

The condition of the brary ed the xpediency o 
from its present place of deposit, having been. 
of the Society by the Corr. Seer., the following resolution was offered 
by Dr. Beck, debated, and unanimously voted : “ That it is the opin- 
ion of the meeting now assembled, that a removal of the library of 
the Soaiety from Boston to New Haven would be, under the present 
circumstances, expedient and desirable ; and that the subject be re 
ferred, for further consideration and decision, to the next meeting to 
be held in Boston.” 





* An Annual Meeting was held in Boston, on the 23d and 24th of 
May, 1855. The President of the Society in the chair. 

Prof. Whitney made a brief report in behalf of the committee on 
the library; and the subject of the removal of the library to New 
Haven was taken up. It was voted: “That the partial report made 
Beng committee on the library be accepted, and the committee dis- 
cl ” Tt was also voted, without dissent : “That the library of 
the Society be removed to New Haven.” The Librarian, together 
with Professors Salisbury and Gibbs, were appointed to carry into 
éffect the vote respecting the removal of the library, and. to prepare 
rules for the use of the same, and o catalogue of the books ; with 
authority to draw on the treasury for such funds as may be needed 
for these purposes. 

On motion of Dr. Beck, it was voted: “That the thanks of the 
Society be communicated to Mr. Folsom for his faithfal and useful 
services as Librarian during the period in which the library has been 
under his care in the Boston Atheneum.” 














ee 


A Semi-Annual Meeting was held in New Haven, on the 18th and 
19th of October, 1854. The President of the Society, Rev. Dr. Rob- 
The following papers were commit di: 
The Alchemy of Happiness by the Arabien Philosopher Mohammed 
AL-Ghaztly, translated from the Turkish with Notes ; by Mr. 

* Henry A. Homes, of the State Library, Albany. 

On the Identification of the Site of Ancient Pella, being a portion of 
a forth-coming new volume of Biblical Researches ; by Rev. Dr. 
Robinson, of New York. : 

On the Avesta, or the Zoroastrian Scriptures; by Prof. W. D. Whit- 
ney, of New Haven... + 

On the Armenian Version of the History of Alexander the Great, 
supplementary to a Paper on the Syrian Version ;* by Rev. Pres. 
Woolsey, of New Haven. 

On the Armenian Tradition as to the Resting-Place of Noah's Ark; 
by Rey, H. G. O. Dwight, Missionary in Turkey. With some re- 
marks upon Mr. Dwight's paper, by Prof. J. W. Gibbs of New 
Haven. 

A Table of Scripture Proper-Names with their Equivalents in Perso- 
Kurdish, with an accompanying letter on the character of the 
language of the Assyrian inscriptions ; by Rev. H. Lobdell, M.D. 

On the Alphabetic Representation of the Sandwich island Languages; 
by Rey. H, Bingham, of New Haven. 

The Corr. Secr. also read extracts from a letter of Chevalier Khani- 
koff, Russian Consul-General at Tabriz, to Garon you Humboldt, on 
the variations of the level of the Caspian Sea. 


# See Journ, Am. Or. Soe. vol iv. pp. 257, 
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Miscentastes: 

h _Exreacrs raom Conmmrosnrrce : 
1, From a Letter from Rev. .A.H. Wright, M.D, of Orimiak, 423 
2. From a Latter of fev, W. Mf, Thomeon to Dr, DeForest... 425 
3. From a Letter from Prof. Lamen, of Bonn, 2.0. 200+ 425 
4) Froni'a Latter from Ree. D. 7. Stoddard, of Ordmiah, ... 428 

From a Letter from WW. Turner, Enq, cece ese.0. . 428 

IL ideas respecting an Alphabet suited to the Languages of 
Southern Africa, by. Prof 0. A. Holmboe, of Christiania, 


Page. 


Norway, 4-34. -credeeihwdsl aon tse Reece | 427 
TIL Notice of Die Ionier wor der Jonischen: wWanitiong von Ernat 
Ourtivs, (by J. H.) Teeter ee ee ee cee: seam ht 430 
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3. Hernisz’s Guide to Coneersation in Hnglish and Chinese, 
and Andrees's Discoveries in Chinese, (by M. C0. White,) 

3, Roth and Whitney's Edition of the Atharva-Veda, (by 

+ oh A ey Se eres ahs dress Nipiees 

VL Phanician Inscription of Sidon, (by E. B.S.) ...000<s00-- 
VIL. The Sidon Inscription, with ¢ Translation and Notes, by Wil- 
Barn We Turner, «ssc 0s ame eeee le saa ayee heal ap meme aie 


VIIL Extnacts rnom Conmnzsrospesce: | 
L. From a Letter from Rev. D. 7! Stoddard, of Oridmdah, .... 
2, From a Letter from Aes, DB. MeCarter, M.D, of Ningpo, 
$. From a Letter from fier, A, A. Wright, Mf. D., of Oriimiak, 
4, From Letters jrom Rev. L. Grout, in 8, Afries) is cis+0e 
5. From a Letter from Rev. A. Bushnell, in Equatorial 
BG eg cn'nc dei stiwetees sys tece res ie Sg ttle les 
a Wied lark nieve Mee Shr /ok Parken of Octane. a 
1. From Letters from the fate Rev. Hl, Lobdell, M.D. af 
8. From a Letter from Rev. EF. Webb, of Dindigal, India, ... 
9. From a Letter from Rev. Dr. E. Smith, of Beirit, ....... 
10, From a Letter from Ree.’ F Mason, Missionary in Bur- 
iL. Wisin'a Liter frou Prigh 2 Toomey ef Bisa Tao eraes 
Scrriewestanr Hintiocnarmoar Norice, (by E. E.S,)....... 
Ast. IL—Os toe Nestomms Tanter of Secan Foo, by Mr. A. 
WTriik, . Seeeue ln enab bes aWeb eT Jaeaehee Serre 


Aur. [1L—Os tor Avesta, on tue Sacken Scowereess or tor Zoro 


asTEian Rewictox, by Wu D. Warrerr, Profesor of 
Sanskrit in Yale Colloge, ... 21. 0cccscccccencrectaceess 
| Aer. IV.—Coxramcrioxa rao tre Ataanva-Veps TO THE THEOAT OF 


Sasscmrt Vennat Accent, by Wituum D, Wurrser, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College, .......222.40s000-+5- 
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